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By ANDREW LANG. 


Ye hae heard Whigs crack o’ the Saints in the Bass,—my faith! 
a gruesome tale ; 

How the Remnant paid at a tippenny rate for a quart o’ ha’penny 
ale !! 

But I'll tell ye anither tale o’ the Bass, that'll hearten ye up to 
hear, 

Sae I pledge ye to Middleton first in a glass, and a health to the 
Young Chevalier! 


The Bass stands frae North Berwick Law, a league or less to sea, 
About its feet the breakers beat, abune the sea-maws flee ; 
There’s castle stark and dungeon dark, wherein the Godly lay, 


That made their rant for the Covenant through mony a weary day. 





‘ “They were obliged to drink the tupenny ale of the Governor's brewing, 
scarcely worth a halfpenny the pint.”—Blackadder’s Sufferings. See his ‘ Life,’ 
p. 267, note. Edinburgh, 1826. 
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For twal’ years lang the caverns rang wi’ preaching, prayer, and psalm, 

Ye’d think the winds were soughing wild, when a’ the winds were 
calm. 

There wad they preach, each Saint to each, and glower as the 
soldiers pass, 

And Peden wared his malison on a bonny leaguer lass,! 

As she stood and daffed, while the warders laughed, and wha sae 
blythe as she ; 

But a wind o’ ill worked his warlock will, and flang her out to sea. 

Then wha sae bright as the Saints that night, and an angel came, 
say they, 

And sang in the cell where the righteous dwell, but he took na’ 
a Saint away.” 

There yet might they be, for nane could flee, and nane daur’d break 
the jail, 

And still the sobbing o’ the sea might mix wi’ their warlock wail ; 

But then came in black Echty-echt, and bluidy Echty-nine, 

Wi’ Cess, and Press, and Presbytery, and a’ the dule sin’ syne,— 

The Saints won free wi’ the power o’ the key, and Cavaliers maun pine ! 


It was Halyburton, Middleton, and Roy and young Dunbar, 
That Livingstone took on Cromdale haughs, in the last fight of the 


war, 

And they were warded in the Bass, till the time they should be 
slain, 

Where bluidy Mitchell, and Blackadder, and Earlston lang had 
lain,— 


Four lads alone ’gainst a garrison, but Glory crowns their names, 
For they brought it to pass that they took the Bass, and they 
held it for King James! 


It is na’ by preaching half the night ye’ll burst a dungeon door. 

It was na’ by dint o’ psalmody they broke the hold, they four: 

For lang years three that rock in the sea bade Wullie Wanbeard* 
gae swing, 

And England and Scotland fause may be, but the Bass Rock 

. stands for the King! 


1 Patrick Walker’s ‘ Life of Peden.’ 

2 Mr Wodrow mentions this phantasm in his ‘ Analecta,’ but not on this 
occasion. 

° Jacobite nickname of the Prince of Orange. 
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There’s but ae pass gangs up the Bass, it’s guarded wi’ strong 
gates four, 

And still as the soldiers went to the sea, they steikit them, door 
by door ; 

And this did they do when they helped a crew that brought their 
coals on shore. 

Thither all had gone, save three men alone: then Middleton 
gripped his man, 

Halyburton felled the sergeant lad, Dunbar seized the gunner, 
Swan ; 

Roy bound their hands in hempen bands, and the Cavaliers were 
free, 

And they trained the guns on the soldier loons that were down wi’ 
the boat by the sea! 

Then Middleton cried frae the high gate wide, and his voice 
garr’d the auld rocks ring, 

“Will ye stand or flee by the land or sea, for I hold the Bass for 
the King?” 


They had nae desire to face the fire; it was mair than men might 
do,— 

So they e’en sailed back in the auld coal-smack, a sorry and shame- 
faced crew, 

And they hirpled doun to Edinburgh toun, wi’ the story of their 
shames, 

How the prisoners bold had broken hold, and kept the Bass for 
King James. 


King James he has sent them guns and men, and the Whigs they 
guard the Bass; 

But they never could catch the Cavaliers, who took toll of ships 
that pass : 

They fared wild and free as the birds o’ the sea, and at night they 
went on the wing, 

And they lifted the kye o’ Whigs far and nigh, and they revelled 
and drank to the King. 


Then Wullie Wanbeard sends his ships to siege the Bass in form, 

And first shall they break the fortress down, and syne the Rock 
they’ll storm. 

After twa days’ fight they fled in the night, and glad eneuch to go, 

With their rigging rent, and their powder spent, and many a man 
laid low. 
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So for lang years three did they sweep the sea; but a closer watch 
was set, 

Till nae food had they, but twa ounce a-day o’ meal was the 
maist they’d get. 

And men fight but tame on an empty wame, so they sent a flag 
o’ truce, 

And blithe were the Privy Council then, when the Whigs had 
heard that news. 

Twa Lords they sent wi’ a strang intent to be dour on each 
Cavalier ; 

But wi’ French cakes fine, and his last drap o’ wine, did Middleton 
make them cheer, 

On the muzzles o’ guns he put coats and caps, and he set them 
aboot the wa’s, 

And the Whigs thocht then he had food and men to stand for the 
Rightfu’ Cause. 

So he got a’ he craved, and his men were saved, and nane might 
say them nay, 

Wi’ sword by side, and flag o’ pride, free men might they gang 
their way. 

They might fare to France, they might bide at hame, and the better 
their grace to buy, 

Wullie Wanbeard’s purse maun pay the keep o’ the men that did 
him defy ! 


Men never hae gotten sic terms o’ peace since first men went to 
war, 

As got Halyburton, and Middleton, and Roy, and the young 
Dunbar. 

Sae I drink to ye here, Zo the Young Chevalier / I hae said ye an 
auld man’s say, 

And there may hae been mightier deeds o’ arms, but there never 
was nane sae gay! 
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The Rich Miss Riddell. 


THE RICH MISS RIDDELL 


CHAPTER VI.—ROSE-MAKING. 


Wuat next? 

This was the question which Miss 
Riddell was putting to herself as 
she stood beside the window of her 
hotel bedroom on the morrow after 
her arrival in Vienna. A spotless 
April sunshine was flooding the 
street below, and for the first time 
since her departure from Kelton 
something like a feeling of enjoy- 
ment stirred faintly within her. 
What next? Up to this point her 
plans had been fixed, but beyond 
she had never looked. Somewhat 
to her dismay, she now discovered 
that the prospect of saying good- 
bye to her travelling companion 
was exceedingly unwelcome. The 
idea of enticing the girl away on 
further travels had been rejected as 
unkind in face of her evident attach- 
ment to her home, and there seemed 
to be but one other course by which 
to avoid an immediate parting. 

When, an hour later, Bertha re- 
turned from visiting her Mutterl, 
Miss Riddell received her with the 
question as to whether there were 
any places near Vienna where it 
was possible to spend the summer 
agreeably. 

“It would be more to the point 
if you were to ask whether there 
are any places near Vienna where 
it is possible to get away from en- 
trancing scenery,” was the indignant 
rejoinder, ‘But what have you 
got to do with the surroundings of 
Vienna?” added Bertha, suspici- 
ously. 

Miss Riddell hereupon explained, 
in somewhat guilty haste, how calm 
reflection had shown her the ad- 
visability of modifying her plans, 
more especially as by experience 
she knew herself not to have the 


makings of an orthodox tourist. A 
good deal was said about the folly 
of wasting all the fine weather in 
railway carriages, the final result of 
the argument being that she had 
resolved to spend the next few 
months at some picturesque spot 
near Vienna, and did Fraulein 
Norberg think that there was any 
chance of her mother being able to 
spare her for a little longer? 

“We could choose a place, could 
we not, which is near enough for 
you to run in and visit your mother 
every day or two? Why are you 
looking at me like that? Do, please, 
tell me whether I can count upon 
you or not? You see speaking so 
little of the language as I do——” 

“You can count upon me,” said 
Bertha, with a rather unsteady 
smile, and actually blinking her 
eyelids a little, though in general 
she found it silly to be emotional. 

In less than ten minutes’ time 
the table was littered with railway 
and tramway time-tables, over which 
both women bent in earnest con- 
sultation. Bertha had abandoned 
herself without reserve to the un- 
alloyed pleasure now in prospect, 
and, to judge from the elder woman’s 
face, the delight seemed to be in- 
fectious. Little by little, and some- 
what to her own astonishment, Miss 
Riddell began to discover that, after 
all, she had not quite lost sight of 
the motive which had formed the 
original object of the journey. This 
motive it was which made her so 
hard to please with the choice of a 
locality. 

“Then there is Baden,” said 
Bertha, when place after place had 
been rejected. “It is scarcely too 
much to say that half the Vienna 
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millionaires have got villas at 
Baden.” 

“Which settles the point at 
once. Millionaires are the very 
people whom I most particularly 
want to avoid. It is not one of 
those decked-out villas that I am 
looking for, but a mere cottage, the 
homelier the better.” 

Bertha looked at her attentively 
and somewhat reflectively. 

“So that is it? The old idea is 
still alive ?” 

‘Tt is still alive. I believed it 
to be dead, but it has only been 
asleep. To-day I begin again to 
understand that there is a certain 
amount of enjoyment to be hoped 
for in slipping out of my own skin 
for a time, and trying the experi- 
ment of what the world feels like to 
people whose steps are not hampered 
by gold-sacks. Help me, Fraulein 
Norberg. What I want os 

“What you want is to play at 
being poor, just to see what it feels 
like. Well, it is a harmless game, 
and is not likely to-last long.” 

“You say that as though you 
were a philosopher of seventy,” 
laughed Miss Riddell. 

“T am not seventy, but some- 
body once told me that I had a 
vein of the philosopher in me, and 
I believe it is true.” 

Within that same hour the two 
ladies set to work, but their task 
did not prove so easy as at first 
sight might have appeared. Luxu- 
rious villas, with highly ornamental 
gardens, were to be had on all 
sides, but the demand for “ homely 
cottages” had not been great 
enough to create a supply. 

** But I suppose the cottage may 
have a whole roof,” Bertha sug- 
gested. “And the window-panes 
need not necessarily be broken, 
need they?” 

It was in the hotel bedroom that 
evening that the discussion of the 
day’s events was taking place, but 
no longer the fashionable hotel in 
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the centre of the town from which 
they had sallied forth this morning ; 
for Miss Riddell, warming to the 
véle of pauper which she had 
elected to play, had found that a 
second-rate inn in one of the 
suburbs was much more in keeping 
with the development of events 
contemplated. An unacknowledged 
consciousness that it would not do 
to be without a motive power of 
action had stirred once or twice 
within her, causing her to cling all 
the closer to the idea once engen- 
dered, while a somewhat strained 
enthusiasm on the subject had been 
the cause of more than one dilem- 
ma in the course of the day. As 
for instance when, in the ner- 
vous dread of betraying her wealth, 
Miss Riddell had waived aside the 
entire menu of the restaurant at 
Baden, insisting upon lunching off 
a plain mutton-chop and an Eng- 
lish rice- pudding, which took an 
hour to appear, and were, as a 
matter of course, charged for in 
proportion to the trouble which 
such unusual demands entailed. 

“T cannot myself see,” pursued 
Bertha, “what your objection is to 
that house at Dornbach. It is a 
good size, it is true, but very plainly 
built.” 

“Yes ; but the furniture is all so 
perfectly appointed.” 

“Ah yes; and there would be 
the danger of your having to sit on 
well-stuffed chairs,—of course that 
would never do.” 

“The only house we saw to-day 
with a real rustic stamp about it, is 
that Swiss chdlet out there beyond 
the long stone-wall. My only 
objection is the price.” 

“The price! Well, a thousand 
florins is a good deal; but for 
you-——” 

“There! I knew how it would 
be,” interrupted Miss Riddell, speak- 
ing for her almost irritably. ‘Do 
what I like, I always find myself 
landed back at the same point. A 
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thousand florins is not much for 
me, you say; why? because I am 
Miss Riddell of Kelton. But don’t 
you know that it is exactly Miss 
Riddell of Kelton whom I want to 
get rid of?” 

During more than a minute 
Bertha looked at her across the 
table in thoughtful silence. When 
she spoke at last, it was to make an 
apparently irrelevant remark. 

“Tell me, Miss Riddell, would 
it incommode you to accompany 
me to-morrow to my mother’s lodg- 
ing? She was saying to-day how 
happy she would be if she were 
able to thank you personally for 
the care you have taken of me, 
and it is very difficult for her to 
descend and mount those steep 
staircases.” 

“By all means,” Miss Riddell 
hastened to say, flushing from sheer 
astonishment. The question of 
whether or not to suggest a visit to 
Frau Norberg had been weighing 
on her mind since morning, leav- 
ing her vacillating between the 
alternate dread of being inattentive 
or indiscreet. ‘‘I should like noth- 
ing better than to call upon your 
mother.” 

It was settled that the visit 
should be paid the first thing on 
the following forenoon, previous to 
resuming the hunt for a sufficiently 
unadorned dwelling-house. 

Accordingly, as soon as breakfast 
was over next morning, the two 
sallied forth from the inn. It was 
with a gleam of quiet amusement 
in her eyes that Bertha watched 
her companion. Miss Riddell 
seemed somewhat silent this morn- 
ing. 

“Did you sleep well?” inquired 
Bertha after a few minutes. 

““Yes—that is to say, I was 
awake rather often. I think there 
must have been something wrong 
with the mattress.” 

“And with the pillows too, 
and with the sheets most of all,” 
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said Bertha, barely preserving her 
gravity. “Dear Miss Riddell, I 
hope most sincerely that your bed- 
linen was somewhat less profusely 
inhabited than was mine.” 

“It is most incomprehensible,” 
hastily returned Miss Riddell, 
while a frown of mild perplexity 
disturbed her kindly face. In the 
Hotel Elisabeth I noticed nothing 
of the sort. And I wonder, too, 
why it was so difficult to get hot 
water in the morning! I have 
never had any trouble about such 
a thing before.” 

**But neither have you ever before 
spent the night at a Hotel Goldene 
Traube. By the by, they brought 
you your tea all right, I hope?” 

“Qh yes, all right, thanks, only 
that there was a slight mistake 
about the cream ; in fact, it wasn’t 
cream at all which they brought 
me, but some rather stale milk, 
and in a chipped jug, too. Do you 
know, Fraulein Norberg, I can’t 
help fancying that there must be 
considerable negligence in the man- 
agement of this hotel: I had quite 
a scene with Wilson about it. She 
came to me in tears this morning, 
declaring that, rather than pass an- 
other night under this degrading 
roof, she would give me warning 
on the spot and travel home at her 
own expense. It was all I could 
do to soothe her partially.” 

“Should we not be deciding 
about our mode of progress,” asked 
Bertha. “Shall we take a cab? 
Unless, by the by, you consider 
this too luxurious a conveyance. 
Perhaps a tramway or an omnibus 
would be more likely to fall in with 

our views ?” 

Miss Riddell glanced sideways at 
Bertha to see if she was joking. 
But it was only a momentary access 
of consternation. 

“By all means let it be an 
omnibus,” she said, speaking with 
unusual animation. It would never 
do to admit, even indirectly by her 
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tone of voice, that the red-hot 
ardour which had supported her 
through the trials of yesterday was 
a little, just a very little, damped 
this morning. 

The half-hour that followed upon 
this decision lived ever after in 
Miss Riddell’s memory, with that 
pertinacious immortality commonly 
ascribed to bad dreams. Ten 
minutes’ waiting upon the pave- 
ment of a much-frequented street 
opened the entertainment. Then 
when in the fourth omnibus that 
passed their way two places were 
discovered to be available, and when, 
in some trepidation, following close- 
ly upon Bertha’s heels, she pre- 
pared to mount the step, Miss Rid- 
del drew back again so hastily that 
she barely escaped a tumble. F="@ 

“There’s a man smoking,” she 
whispered nervously to Bertha. 

** Kinsteigen ! Einsteigen!” (get 
in) was clamoured in half-a-dozen 
different tones; and before Miss 
Riddell had time to collect her 
thoughts, she was aware of being 
seized from behind without any 
approach at ceremony, and bodily 
lifted into the vehicle, which was 
already in full motion ; upon which, 
somewhat breathless and entirely 
bewildered, she tumbled on to her 
seat. Several minutes passed be- 
fore she could give herself an ac- 
count of her surroundings. The 
man with the cigar whom she had 
first caught sight of was not the 
only smoker in the vehicle, as she 
now became aware, nor was the 
scent of tobacco by any means the 
most obnoxious of the perfumes 
that were noticeable. Through the 
crevices of the dilapidated basket 
which reposed on the knees of her 
right-hand neighbour there pene- 
trated an aroma which, combined 
with an occasional clucking within, 
pointed very distinctly to the pres- 
ence of the domestic fowl; while 
straight opposite there sat an indi- 
vidual who evidently considered 
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the sleeve of his working - man’s 
blouse to be a perfect equivalent 
for a pocket-handkerchief. As she 
jogged along, deafened by the 
rattling of the windows, and hav- 
ing her toes trodden upon by the 
arriving and departing passengers, 
who squeezed past in rapid suc- 
cession, Miss Riddell could not quite 
prevent her thoughts from bother- 
ing her with the inopportune ques- 
tion as to whether there was any 
object to be gained by all this self- 
inflicted torture? But as yet she 
turned resolutely from these sug- 
gestions. 

When the Sfephans Platz, and 
with it the terminus of the journey, 
was reached, Miss Riddell, whose 
truthfulness was punctilious, felt 
thankful that Friiulein Norberg 
refrained from asking her how she 
had enjoyed the drive. 

Frau Norberg lived in a pain- 
fully new lodging-barrack, one of 
those which are daily springing 
up in place of the old-fashioned 
Viennese houses. In some slight 
consternation Miss Riddell followed 
her companion as Bertha wound 
her passage through a small crowd 
of the habitués of the central yard, 
consisting at this juncture of a 
barrel-organ man, a shoeblack in 
full activity, a tattered hag issuing 
from a kitchen hard by, with a bag 
of bones over her shoulder, a Jew 
in a long flapping Aaftan, with a 
bundle of old umbrellas under his 
arm, which his nasally penetrating 
cry of “ Handele / Handele /” pro- 
claimed to be objects of his com- 
mercial enterprise,—besides various 
market- women with baskets of 
vegetables for sale. 

When they began to mount the 
first staircase Miss Riddell felt in- 
clined to ask why Fraulein Norberg 
had all at once slackened her pace 
in so marked a manner; but by 
the time they had passed three 
landings and were still toiling up- 
wards, she began to recognise some 
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object in this careful husbanding 
of the lungs. The paint was 
scarcely dry upon the doors, and 
yet, to judge from the variety of 
kitchen smells upon all sides, the 
house was already overflowing with 
inhabitants. In so great a hurry 
had some of these people been to 
pitch their tents, that such finish- 
ing touches as a window-frame here, 
and a door-handle there, had evi- 
dently not been thought worth 
waiting for. 

Several minutes passed after 
Bertha had rung a bell on the 
fourth landing before a shuffling 
step was heard approaching. The 
first thing that Miss Riddell be- 
came aware of on the opening of 
the door was an overpowering 
smell of roasted coffee. It took 
several seconds sufficiently to ac- 
custom her eyes to the existing 
light to perceive that the servant 
girl who had admitted them was 
holding a hot coffee-pan in her 
hand. At sight of the visitor a 
moment of inexpressible flurry fol- 
lowed. Through a sort of mist of 
bewilderment Miss Riddell heard 
Bertha saying in a perfectly com- 
posed tone— 

“Never mind about hiding the 
pan, Lisi,—it is no disgrace; this 
lady knows that we have got no 
footman.” 

At the same moment an inner 
door was somewhat boisterously 
opened, and a girl of about fifteen, 
flourishing a feather-brush above 
her head, and wearing an artificial 
rose in her hair, burst out and 
almost strangled Bertha in a sisterly 
embrace. 

“We have come to see the 
Mutterl,” Bertha managed to artic- 
ulate. “Take us to her.” 

“T will show the ladies into the 
drawing-room,” Lisi hastily ejacu- 
lated, “and immediately announce 
the visit to the gnddige Frau.” 

“Nonsense, Lisi,” retorted Bertha, 
with more decision than she usually 
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exhibited. “It*is nice of you to 
be so keen about the honour of the 
family, but you know quite well 
that you would not have time to 
take the covers off the chairs. 
Take us straight to the workroom, 
Clara, if Lisi will not do it.” 

And without giving Lisi time to 
recover her presence of mind, Bertha 
turned the handle of the door beside 
her. 

On entering the meanly furnished 
but scrupulously tidy room, Miss 
Riddell found herself confronted 
by a startled looking young woman, 
whose cast of features proclaimed 
her immediately as another sister 
of Bertha’s, and who, with rolled- 
up sleeves and a holland apron 
over her dress, was busied in 
cleaning a petroleum lamp. With 
a glance of frightened inquiry at 
Bertha, she snatched up a duster 
hanging over the back of a chair 
and precipitately disappeared, drag- 
ging the reluctant Clara with her. 

Miss Riddell now perceived that 
the chief inmate of the room was 
a delicate-looking elderly lady, 
dressed with scrupulous precision 
in a rusty black dress, and busied 
beside a table in the window. 

“ Mutterl,” Bertha was heard say- 
ing, “ this is Miss Riddell.” Upon 
which there followed several trying 
minutes for Miss Riddell, who dread- 
ed nothing in this world so much 
as being thanked for anything. 

“Tet us take your kind friend 
to the sitting-room,” murmured 
Frau Norberg, towards the end of 
the ordeal. 

“No, Mutterl ; we will sit down 
here. I am sure that Miss Riddell 
will excuse you if you go back to 
your work.” 

“Please do not let me incom- 
mode you in any way,” Miss Rid- 
dell hastened to put in, though not 
at all comprehending why those 
little scraps of pink stuff, as well 
as the coils of wire with which 
Frau Norberg had evidently been 
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occupied, should demand so much 
haste. 

“Thank you,” was all Frau Nor- 
berg said before going back to her 
place. But in spite of her evident 
emotion, she did not forget first to 
turn towards the stove in the corner 
of the room, and carefully to shake 
her dress free from the pink snips 
and shining scraps of wire profusely 
sown over the front. 

“The truth is,” she began, being 
seated again at her table, while her 
fragile white hands moved about 
with astonishing rapidity from one 
to the other of the various small 
implements lying ready, “ to-mor- 
row is the term on which I have 
to deliver these last six dozen, so 
you see even half an hour’s daylight 
lost means half an hour more petro- 
leum burning at night.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Miss Riddell, 
more puzzled than ever, and touched 
to the heart, she knew not why, by 
the patient smile with which Frau 
Norberg looked’towards her. 

But it was not on the smile alone 
that patience was so plainly stamped, 
as the visitor gradually noted,—it 
was written as clearly in the wide- 
open, mild, grey eyes; ani when 
these were bent on the work, some- 
thing of the same resignation was 
to be guessed at in the soft submis- 
sive lines of the chin and cheek. 
The longer Miss Riddell watched 
the frail fingers at work among 
those rosy scraps—which, in con- 
trast to the prematurely silver hair 
lying so daintily around the neat 
head, combined to cast a certain 
grateful brightness over her small 
sober person—the more did she feel 
as though she were looking at an 
illustration of some medieval saint 
from out of an illustrated missal. 

Bertha meanwhile had fetched a 
cardboard-box from the window- 
sill, and taken off the lid. 

“How pretty!” exclaimed Miss 
Riddell, in genuine delight—for the 
box was full of exquisitely natural 


pink roses. She glanced again at 
the wire and the pink heaps on 
the work-table, and began to under- 
stand what Frau Norberg’s occupa- 
tion was. 

“You seem very fond of making 
them,” she stammered, in her best 
German. 

“What makes you think so?” 
asked Bertha, before her mother 
could speak. 

‘* Because I see so many here.” 

“And perhaps also because you 
don’t think it likely that any one in 
their senses would make six dozen 
of a thing which they didn’t enjoy 
making? Mutierl, Miss Riddell 
believes that you find rose-making 
great fun.” 

“T understood what she said,” 
answered Frau Norberg, with un- 
disturbed mildness. ‘‘ Very likely 
Fraulein Riddell is not aware that 
I gain money by this work.” 

* Oh, I beg your pardon; I should 
not have asked!” ejaculated Miss 
Riddell, blushing scarlet instead of 
Frau Norberg, who appeared to see 
nothing embarrassing in the situa- 
tion. And indeed, carried off with 
the absolute unconsciousness of this 
delicate little lady, even the half- 
cleaned petroleum lamp on the 
table, and even the bed in the 
corner of the room, seemed to be- 
come no more than natural acces- 
sories to a morning call. 

“Why should you beg my par- 
don?” she asked, again glancing up 
with that inexplicably heartrend- 
ing smile of hers. “Surely it is 
no shame to work, more especially 
when it is one’s children one works 
for. Really I am very fortunate in 
having secured these roses ; you see 
there are so few sorts of remunera- 
tive work which can be done at 
home,—and I really do dread those 
stairs.” 

“You seem to have had very 
much practice,” remarked Miss 
Riddell, a little helplessly. 

“So Ihave. It is fifteen years 
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now since I first began to work for 
Berger und Compagnie. They gave 
me the choice of roses and pansies, 
which at that time were very much 
worn in bonnets, but I chose the 
roses ; for the fashion of other flowers 
passes, while the demand for roses 
always remains. I seldom sit less 
than six hours a-day at this table, 
so you must not be surprised if my: 
fingers move fast. To finish two 
dozen roses in a day is nothing at 
all unusual for me, though I often 
do more. There are days—or rather 
I should say nights — when, after 
blowing out my candle, I see noth- 
ing but pink and red roses floating 
about in the darkness.” 

“Tt is a rose-coloured existence, 
is it not?” observed Bertha with a 
bitter smile. 

At this moment precipitate steps 
were heard outside, and the door 
was noisily opened. 

“Oh, Mutterl/” cried Clara, 
bursting in with her face half- 
buried in her handkerchief, and 


speaking in a choking voice, 
“something terrible has hap- 
ened !” 


Miss Riddell, who believed Clara 
to be sobbing, looked in alarm 
towards Frau Norberg. 

“ What is it?” asked Frau Nor- 
berg, quickly but not excitedly. 

“You will never guess!” gasped 
Clara, still behind her handkerchief. 

“What is it?” repeated the 
mother as gently as before. 

“ Didn’t you hear the crash in 
the drawing-room?” asked Clara, 
emerging from behind her handker- 
chief; and now Miss Riddell per- 
ceived that what she had taken for 
sobs was nothing but convulsed 
laughter. ‘ Marie had called Lisi 
to help her to take off the covers 
from the drawing-room chairs, but 
they were in such a mad hurry for 
fear of Miss Riddell going away 
before they were ready, that when 
Lisi climbed on to the table to 
dust the lamp-shade, the whole 
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thing toppled over. You can’t 
imagine how funny Lisi looked 
with her boots in the air and the 
table on the top of her.” 

“Is the lamp-shade broken?” 
asked Frau Norberg meekly. 

‘Smashed! Marie is going into 
hysterics about it, I believe.” 

A gentle sigh was the only com- 
ment this time. “ You know that 
accidents will happen sometimes, 
and you see what children are!” 
the look she turned upon her visitor 
seemed to say, after which, taking 
up again the scissors which a second 
ago she had laid aside with the 
instinctive desire to be ready if 
needed, she went back once more 
to her work. 

** Be sure you call me if Marie’s 
hysterics should really come on,” 
was all the remark she made. 

So perplexed was Miss Riddell 
with what she had seen and heard, 
that she felt most sincerely relieved 
to be at length descending the long 
staircase. The courtyard as they 
now traversed it bore much the 
same appearance it had borne half 
an hour ago. The actors had in- 
deed shifted, but the scene was the 
same. Another barrel-organ man 
was grinding out another tune, and 
anotherJ ew was calling “ Handele/” 
in another nasal voice, and with old 
boots over his shoulder instead of 
broken umbrellas, while the same 
hag who had before issued from 
the kitchen was now stooping over 
a handful of bones which she had 
espied in a corner, and was criti- 
cally turning them over, one by 
one. 

“Where are we going to now?” 
asked Bertha, standing still just 
before stepping out on to the 
street. 

Miss Riddell did not seem im- 
mediately to have heard the ques- 
tion. She was staring in thought- 
ful silence at the pavement before 
her. When Bertha repeated the 
question, she looked up and said, 
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with a little hesitation, “I think 
I should like to go to that place 
beyond the long wall, where there 
is that pretty chdlet. You know 
where I mean, don’t you? I should 
like to look at the house again.” 

“You mean Mauer.” Bertha 
looked almost as though she would 
have liked to say more, but re- 
strained herself, and merely asked, 
“Shall we go in the tramway ? 
There are omnibuses too, you 
know.” 

“No, no,” said Miss Riddell, 
hurriedly ; “I think I shall take 
a cab this time.” 

The drive to Mauer was a long 
one, and almost entirely silent. 
While for about half the distance 
the cab moved uphill beside the 
blank and massive stone wall of 
the TZhiergarten — the Imperial 
shooting - ground — Miss Riddell 
continued to be haunted by the 
wistful gaze of those wide-open, 
grey eyes. From all along the 
monotonous surface of the wall 
they seemed to be staring back at 
her, and do what she would, she 
could not help asking herself 
whether that miniature old lady 
had ever had quite enough to eat. 

The care-taker of the villa which 
had taken Miss Riddell’s fancy the 
day before was somewhat astonished 
to see the two ladies back again. 
The rooms were once more un- 
locked, and the curtains drawn 
aside. Bertha asked no questions 
until they stepped out into the 
garden. This too, like the house, 
bore the stamp of elegant rusticity, 
as was shown by the studiously 
plain and massive flower - beds, 
filled with alpine flowers. They 
were such as might be planned by 
the fancy of a man who happened 
to be surfeited with ornamental 
gardening. 

“T see you have not yet made 
up your mind,” remarked Bertha, 
watching Miss Riddell “as she 
glanced undecidedly from the 
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hawthorn to the lilac bushes just 
bursting into leaf. ‘Perhaps the 
place is still too comfortable,” she 
went on, with a slight twitching 
of the lips. ‘But that can be 
easily remedied. We could take 
all the curtains off the windows, 
you know, and store them away in 
the garret—that would make the 
rooms much barer at once, and also 
much hotter; and in case you 
think that summer-house still too 
good of its kind, I am sure Herr 
Braun will have no objection to 
its being removed so long as you 
bind yourself to build a new one 
before your departure. I fancy 
that would greatly improve the 
view from here in the sense you 
mean. Besides, you can stipulate 
for the walks not being weeded, 
so that there need be no danger 
of the garden looking too well 
kept. And then——” 

“Friiulein Norberg,” said Miss 
Riddell, turning abruptly towards 
her — and to her astonishment 
Bertha saw that there were tears 
in the elder woman’s eyes—“ Friiu- 
lein Norberg, you are making fun 
of me; and you have a right to 
do so, for I have been behaving 
like a great big goose. Since I 
have seen what it is to be really 
and truly poor, I have lost all 
pleasure in playing at the game. 
The real thing is too serious to be 
made a farce of. I have never felt 
that as I feel it to-day, for the 
people who generally go by the 
name of poor people are not nearly 
so heartrending to look upon. It 
is easy to help those. But people 
with your mother’s education and 
tastes and your mother’s income 
—no, Friiulein Norberg, I think I 
am cured.” 

“That is why I took you to see 
my mother,” was all the answer 
that Bertha made. 

The agreement for the Villa 
Alpenrose was signed that same 
day, and it was that evening in 
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her hotel bedroom—but not the 
Goldene Traube—that Miss Riddell 
found courage to vent some of the 
puzzled curiosity that was oppress- 
ing her in a timid question. LDis- 
creetly worded though it was, it 
proved to be the key which un- 
locked to her all the private affairs 
of the Norberg family. Bertha 
seemed to have been waiting for 
this moment. 

“You want to know whether it 
is good for my mother’s health to 
sit so many hours at that rose- 
making? Perhaps not, but would 
it not be worse for her health to 
starve? And for the last fifteen 
years she has had no other alterna- 
tive. While my father was alive 
it was better, of course, but not 
very much so, for we never had 
any private fortune. It was a 
love-match.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Riddell, with 
a distinct movement of interest; 
“there is nothing so rare nor so 
beautiful as a real love-match.” 

“Do you think so?” remarked 
Bertha, a little drily. “I don’t 
know whether Mutterl would agree 
with you now, though no doubt she 
will to her dying day cling to the 
fiction of being happy. The life of 
worry she has led has reduced her 
to a state of chronic’ resignation, 
which I really believe is the only 
thing which has saved her from 
losing her senses at times. And 
the strange thing about her is that 
she is not merely resigned to things 
that have already happened, as 
many people are, but she seems to 
be in a continual state of prepara- 
tion for what is coming,—propheti- 
cally resigned, I should like to call 
it. Did you not see, when Clara 
burst in this morning, how quietly 
she waited for the blow? And if, 
instead of a broken lamp- shade, 
Clara had brought the news of a 
broken arm, she would have borne 
it with the same outward composure, 
simply because she has trained her- 


self to be prepared for anything at 
any hour. Marie, again, is quite 
different. This continual living on 
the alert has simply ruined her 
nerves. A shatter of glass or a 
loud voice in the passage,—sounds 
which cause Mutterl to fold her 
hands and look patiently towards 
the door,—means for Marie the be- 
ginning of hysterics. Iréne, again, 
the second youngest of us, takes 
the matter from a different point of 
view, and it may be that she is the 
wisest of us all. She declares quite 
openly that she intends to look out 
for a rich husband, and to take him 
when she has found him, whether 
he be twenty or sixty, straight or 
crooked ; and as she has the pretti- 
est face among us, it is very possible 
that she may get what she wants. 
As for poor Clara, she is a very 
child now, to whom everything is a 
joke, and I fancy she will always 
remain so. She enjoys Mutterl’s 
rose-making, simply because now 
and then a rose goes wrong, and 
she gets the failure to wear in her 
hair. I cannot say that the hardness 
of her life has harmed her as yet.” 

* And you?” 

“T? Ah, well, what has resigned 
Mutterl and scared Marie and de- 
moralised Iréne has tired me beyond 
endurance. I believe it is nothing 
but what I call my ‘philosophic 
fibre’ which helps me to drag on 
somehow. Sometimes I tell myself 
that if only I could harden my 
heart to do as Iréne does, and to 
put myself unblushingly up for sale, 
it would be the best thing in the 
end; but here my impudence fails 
me,—or perhaps it is only my 
energy.” 

Miss Riddell was listening open- 
eyed and breathlessly. All this 
was so new and strange. 

“Of course,” went on Bertha, 
talking in the same even tone as 
before, “you have no means of 
guessing what it means to keep up 
appearances so respectably as we do 
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upon fifteen hundred florins a-year. 
It is as much a towr de force as 
balancing a pole upon one’s chin, 
or a bottle on one’s toe. No out- 
sider suspects this. Our sitting- 
room looks as pretty and as com- 
fortable as that of any of our friends, 
but oh, the worry and the planning 
and the contrivances about this and 
everything else! You must have 
noticed the difference between Lisi’s 
appearance when we arrived and 
when we went away. She has only 
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got two of those white aprons, and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she had 
had to iron the one she had on 
during our visit, and crimp up the 
muslin cap.” 

Miss Riddell asked no further 
questions, and made no remark; 
but when the moment came for 
parting at the bedroom door, she 
stooped and kissed Bertha quickly 
on the cheek. It was shyly and 
awkwardly done, but Bertha under- 
stood. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE “ STEINDL SEPP.” 


Nearly a fortnight had passed 
since Miss Riddell and her com- 
panion had been established in the 
Villa Alpenrose. Although at this 
season the fields were undoubtedly 
preferable to the streets, Miss Rid- 
dell undertook frequent excursions 
into town,—to see the sights of the 
capital, as she carefully explained ; 
but, judging from the studiously 
planned arrangements, the motive 
of giving Bertha the opportunity of 
visiting her mother without paying 
her own fare seemed to weigh in 
the balance quite as heavily as 
either the Stephansthurm or the 
Burgthor. 

It was on a fine breezy day that, 
a long list of sights having already 
been exhausted, Bertha proposed 
the Belvedere Gallery. The start 
was made early, and several hours 
having been spent among the pic- 
tures, the two ladies found them- 
selves, a little before mid-day, de- 
scending the flight of steps which 
leads to the public gardens. - 

“Tt is rather early for luncheon, 
we might take a look at the gardens 
first,” had said Bertha, who never 
could resist the chance of showing 
off any morsel of her beloved Vater- 
stadt. 

And the old-fashioned Belvedere 
gardens, with their long stiff walks, 
grimly guarded by huge stene 


sphinxes, their stone flights of 
steps and stone fountains glistening 
among brilliant flower- beds, were 
indeed as well worth showing off 
as looking at. In midsummer the 
absence of shade causes the place to 
be deserted until sunset, but just 
now it was a favourite resort of 
nursery - maids with their charges, 
as well as of invalids, or of any 
person in that neighbourhood with 
no pressing work on hand, and 
with a predilection for basking in 
the sunshine. 

After pacing down the length of 
one of the straight walks and up 
another, Miss Riddell and her com- 
panion turned towards the gate 
outside which the cab had been 
left waiting. The driver, however, 
had been passing the time by taking 
a turn down the street, and during 
the few minutes of waiting that 
ensued, it so happened that Miss 
Riddell’s attention was suddenly 
arrested by a most startling and 
inexplicable object, which, turning 
the corner of a neighbouring street, 
came rapidly bearing down upon 
the Belvedere gate. This object 
seemed to have a face, and yet it 
was not until it had approached to 
within a dozen paces of her that 
Miss Riddell could trust the evi- 
dence of her eyes as to this being a 
human being. In place of legs the 
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wretch had two stumps, cut off a 
good piece above the knee, and his 
instruments of progress consisted 
of a species of wooden sabots, into 
which his hands were thrust as a 
protection from the pavement, and 
by means of which he worked his 
miserable passage forward with a 
skill and rapidity which spoke of 
long practice. 

“That is the Steindl Sepp,” said 
Bertha, who did not appear nearly 
so much moved by the sight as was 
Miss Riddell. ‘You have never 
seen him before, that is why he 
startles you so; but in Vienna 
everybody knows him. He lost 
his legs in an explosion. He often 
comes to the Belvedere gate at this 
hour,—he has got all the best spots 
and the best hours in Vienna at 
his finger-ends, and if no policeman 
is in sight he generally gets more 
than enough for dinner.” 

“How terrible!” was all Miss 
Riddell could say, as she instinc- 
tively drew out her purse. 

The Steindl Sepp had meanwhile 
worked himself across the street, 
looking keenly to the right and to 
the left the while, and seeing no 
danger in the shape of a Sicherheits- 
wachmann looming on the horizon, 
came to a standstill on one side 
of the gate, two paces from Miss 
Riddell. 

He spoke no word—is not beg- 
ging forbidden !{—but took off what 
remained him of a green felt hat 
and raised a pair of haggard eyes 
to her face. Between horror and 
physical disgust Miss Riddell had 
been shivering already: this mute 
appeal was almost more than she 
could bear. The cripple, seeing 
her stand hesitating with her purse 
in her hand, re-covered his tangled 
head, and proceeded calmly to roll 
up the sleeve first of his right arm 
and then of the left, still in perfect 
silence. Within the last twenty 
years the Steindl Sepp had had 
ample occasion for studying human 
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nature, and he had often found that 
the sight of those monstrously de- 
veloped muscles, and all that they 
implied, had opened for him purses 
which, even in face of his poor 
stumps, had remained closed. Asa 
last resource he was wont to count 
the patch of leather sewn on to the 
back of his trousers, and which, ac- 
cording to his observations, seemed 
in some mysterious way to bring 
the cruel reality of his existence 
most vividly home to the charit- 
able, and even to the uncharitable 
passer-by. Seeing Miss Riddell’s 
purse still closed, the Steindl. Sepp 
now prepared to shift himself round 
into the necessary position for ex- 
hibiting his trump-card. 

But the legless beggar had mis- 
judged human nature this time. 
If Miss Riddell stood hesitating, it 
was because she knew that she had 
a hundred-florin note in her purse, 
and was struggling between the de- 
sire to give it to this most pitiable 
object which her eyes had ever 
rested upon, and the fear of attract- 
ing too much attention among the 
passers-by. It was an unfortunate 
moment for any one who wished 
to be unobserved. The bells from 
church-towers near and far were 
booming out the mid-day hour, and 
the Belvedere gate, which half an 
hour ago had been almost deserted, 
was now alive with perambulators 
and nurses, old gentlemen leaning 
on sticks, and old ladies wrapped 
in shawls in spite of the sunshine, 
all hurrying home to dinner and to 
the soup which on most tables was 
steaming already in the plates. 

Furtively Miss Riddell snatched 
the bank-note from out of her open 
purse. Had she not in her haste 
dropped it and been obliged to pur- 
sue it some paces down the street— 
for the breeze was blowing freely— 
it is possible that even then general 
notice might have been avoided. 
It was a white-aproned baker’s ap- 
prentice, who looked as if—had the 
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opportunity been favourable — he 
would have very much preferred 
putting it into his own pocket, who 
handed back the blue paper to Miss 
Riddell, but not before his eye had 
had time to catch the superscrip- 
tion. He gave a long whistle as 
he did so, but he gave a much 
longer whistle when, a moment 
later, he saw the unknown lady 
pushing this same blue paper into 
the cripple’s hand. 

“ Hin Hunderter!” he gasped 
aloud in his astonishment. Who 
can she be?” 

“ Kin Hunderter /” was repeated 
in a sort of awestruck chorus by 
those who had not been sure of 
their own eyes before, and upon 
every face there blazed up a spark 
of excitement. The face of the 
Steindl Sepp was the only one that 
remained unmoved. Having un- 
folded the bank-note, he slowly 
spelled out the inscription, and as 
slowly refolded the. paper and 
pushed it into an inner pocket. 
The suddenness and greatness of 
the good fortune appeared to have 
stupefied the man. He looked help- 
lessly to the right and to the left, 
but hitting upon no word of thanks 
which seemed to him at all in pro- 
portion to the hugeness of this gift, 
finally ended by uttering none at 
all. The only thing that occurred 
to him was to stretch out a huge 
wasted hand and grasp at the hem 
of this unknown benefactress’s skirt. 
Miss Riddell turned in an agony of 
embarrassment, but her passage was 
no longer free. There had already 
been time for something like a 
crowd to collect. The baker's 
question of “Who can she be?” 
was being first whispered and then 
spoken openly on either side. 

“ Ein Hunderter/ Surely she 
is some great princess.” And be- 
fore she knew what was happening, 
Miss Riddell discovered that she 
was surrounded by a handful of 
those tattered men and women 
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who swarm like flies in every big 
town, and at every favourable op- 
portunity for begging seem to start 
like mushrooms from the pavement. 
It was as much the hope of clearing 
her passage as pity alone which 
caused her to open her purse again. 
She could not have acted more un- 
wisely. With every handful of 
silver pieces which she took out, 
the grimy hands thrust in front 
of her face seemed to multiply in- 
stead of diminishing, the whining 
voices swelled to a fuller chorus, 
while the excitement in the crowd 
visibly increased. 

Miss Riddell was beginning to 
feel frightened. Bertha had got 
separated from her, and the cab 
had not yet returned to its trysting- 
place, as she could see by straining 
over the heads of the nearest people. 
And it was not only the fright, but 
she was turning giddy at the sights 
so close around her. One woman 
lifted the corner of her shawl and 
exhibited a shrivelled baby, while 
a man alongside bared his hairy 
chest to show off a repulsively raw 
sore. With a shiver Miss Riddell 
laid her hand across her eyes; it 
seemed to her that she was reeling. 

It was at this moment, while 
something like despair appeared to 
be descending on her, that she was 
aware of a new movement in the 
crowd, and through the midst of 
the whining voices some exceed- 
ingly energetic words, spoken in 
English, struck upon her ear. 
Was this a policeman at last? 
Curious that the Vienna police 
should speak English,—the thought 
did no more than shoot through 
her mind, while even in the midst 
of the emotion of the moment she 
could. not help being struck by 
something inexplicably familiar in 
the voice. 

‘‘Make way! make way !”—the 
voice was now speaking German, 
but not very fluently. ‘“‘ Here’s 
the Sicherheitswachmann /” 
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Immediately there followed a 
scurry among the beggars, and 
Miss Riddell, after standing for 
a few seconds more with her eyes 
covered for fear of the sights forced 
upon her, slowly dropped her hand 
and looked about her. 

The crowd was moving, though 
not yet dispersed. Some way up 
the street the red-bordered cap of 
a policeman could be seen rapidly 
approaching. Bertha, looking rather 
white, was standing beside her, and 
on the other side stood a tall man 
in a grey tweed suit. Miss Riddell 
looked at him, and looked again. 
If she had mistrusted the evidence 
of her eyes as to the legless cripple 
being a human being, she found it 
yet more difficult to put faith in 
what they told her now. 

A pause of sheer incredulity fol- 
lowed, but, the eyes insisting on 
what they saw, a mist seemed in 
one second to clear away. 

“ Andrew !” she exclaimed, start- 
ing forward, her face shining with 
gladness. “Andrew! It is really 
you!” 

“Yes, it is me,” he replied in a 
tone which had in it a touch of 
annoyance ; nor did his face shine 
as hers had done, though, to judge 
from something in his eye, he was 
not quite unmoved. “It was a 
piece of luck, certainly, which made 
me choose this day and this hour 
for taking a critical look at the 
architecture of the Belvedere. You 
should try and remember, Miss 
Riddell, that it is always im- 
prudent to take out your purse in 
the street.” 

But she had already had time to 
recover the most indispensable por- 
tion of her presence of mind. 

“Tt was indeed very fortunate,” 
she said, flushing scarlet at the 
thought of what she had done, 
“and both Fraulein Norberg and 
I are extremely grateful to you for 
having so kindly helped us out of 
VOL. CLV.—NO. DCCCCXLI. 
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our difficulties—Mr Burton,” she 
added on, rather too obviously as 
an afterthought, norfowing to a 
slight shaking of the voice, did the 
words sound quite as formal as 
they should have done. 

By this time the three were al- 
most alone. The slowest to move 
among the beggars had been the 
Steindl Sepp, who, while arguing 
with a policeman at only a few 
paces off, might even now have 
been observed staring back over 
his shoulder, apparently unable to 
take his eyes off the wonderful lady 
who had brought him such luck. 

“ Your father never told me that 
you were intending to travel,” went 
on Miss Riddell, feeling that silence 
was not safe. “It is no wonder I 
was surprised.” 

“T am not travelling,” answered 
Mr Burton slowly, and, as it 
seemed, reluctantly. “I have got 
work here.” 

“ Here, in Vienna? 
stopping here?” 

“ For the present—that is to say, 
until autumn,—or as long as the 
weather favours my sort of work. 
Fraulein Norberg can perhaps tell 
me how long that usually is?” And 
he turned somewhat abruptly to- 
wards Bertha. 

Until autumn! That meant the 
whole summer. It was hard to 
believe, harder still to explain. 
What could be the motive under- 
lying this unexpected resolve? For 
she had immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that it could not be a 
mere coincidence. And then her 
glance fell on Bertha’s face, as, 
with her soft, brown eyes lifted, 
she made some answer to Mr 
Burton’s question, and something 
like a gleam of understanding 
seemed to fall upon the situation, 
but it was a gleam which brought 
with it a contracting of the heart. 
For one moment she seemed to be 
standing in the hall of Millbank, 
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with the lamplight falling full upon 
Bertha’s delicately flushed face, as 
she introduced these two to each 
other. Never had she seen the girl 
look so pretty; and unless the light 
had deceived her, she had read ad- 
miration in the eyes of the man 
beside her. It had taken no more 
than a minute for it all to come 
back to her now, and meanwhile 
Mr Burton was again addressing 
her directly. 

“The fact is, that nothing was 
further from my intentions than 
coming to Vienna. My chief had 
given me the choice of two pieces 
of work—one in the south of Eng- 
land, the other here. I had de- 
cided for the English offer ; but the 
matter was settled for me by the 
sudden death of Sir Joseph Finlay, 
and the announcement that his heirs 
had no idea of patching up the old 
ruin. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to come straight here, 
where I have been for about ten 
days. You see, I cannot afford to 
sit very long with my hands in my 
lap.” 

“Yes, I see,” Miss Riddell an- 
swered, a trifle abstractedly. She 
had indeed in a sort of way listened 
to his carefully worded story, and 
she really did believe that she was 
beginning to see through it all. 
This reserve was perfectly suitable ; 
in fact, it was like Andrew not to 
want to make the thing too bare- 
faced. 

Another moment had come back 
to her mind—the moment at which 
Andrew had put his head in at the 
window of the carriage at the door 
of Millbank in order to ask Fraulein 
Norberg that funny question about 
Vienna. Why, it all fitted in to 
the new idea as neatly as possible. 
While he was speaking she had re- 
viewed the situation, and formed a 
resolution. 

“Ten days!” she repeated now, 
with a quite new vivacity, which 
bore traces of being strained. “ And 
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you have the face to say that you 
have been here ten whole days with- 
out calling upon us in the Villa 
Alpenrose? Is that nice of you, 
Mr Burton?” 

Andrew stared a little, for play- 
fulness was, in general, entirely out 
of Miss Riddell’s line. 

“T did not know your address ; 
and besides, my work keeps me 
very much occupied.” 

“Dear me! You speak as if you 
had to carry all the bricks yourself. 
Surely you take a holiday occasion- 
ally? Oh no, I won’t have any ex- 
cuses; you positively must see us 
in our chalet. When shall it be?” 

In vain Andrew, more taken 
aback than ever, stammered some 
excuses ; Miss Riddell was not to 
be gainsaid. With a tenacity and 
forwardness which were as unlike 
her usual self as the playfulness 
had been, she insisted upon her 
point, and finally carried it. 

It was with something that 
looked curiously like reluctance 
that Andrew consented to come 
out to Mauer on the following 
Saturday. 

During the long drive back to 
Mauer, Miss Riddell found the first 
interval of leisure for looking back 
at the events of the morning. 
Turning unexpectedly once or twice, 
Bertha was surprised each time to 
find her companion’s eyes fixed full 
upon her. Miss Riddell was study- 
ing the girl’s face with a jealous 
scrutiny which was not her usual 
habit. Was she really so pretty? 
The brown eyes certainly were very 
soft, and the hair very silky, but 
were not the former just a little 
sleepy-looking, and the latter rather 
flat,—much inferior, at any rate, to 
waved hair? And yet, she must 
be attractive, since Andrew found 
her so. She would be able to 
judge better next Saturday; and 
then the blood mounted to her 
temples, and she asked herself 
what madness had moved her to 
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murder her own peace of mind by 
bringing these two together. While 
the cab climbed uphill beside the 
long and weary wall of the Imperial 
Thiergarten, she sat with hands 
strained together in her lap and 
hot brows throbbing in the agony 
of the fiercest struggle which her 
gentle nature had ever known. 
Alas! the answer to the question 
she had put to herself was not hard 
to seek. The madness which had 
caused her to murder her own 
peace was the old, old madness of 
loving a man better than one’s self. 

And then her thoughts went back 
to a certain day, long ago, on which 
the two playfellows had gone mush- 
room - hunting, and her delight 
at coming upon a giant specimen, 
with the creamiest skin and the 
rosiest flakes of any she had seen 
that day, and how, when she had 
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already plucked the prize, it was 
borne in upon her that Andrew had 
been having poor luck all the after- 
noon. There was nothing for it 
but to stick the treasure back again 
in the earth as fast as it would 
stand, and then skilfully to steer 
him in the right direction. A 
mushroom is not generally con- 
nected with heroism, but at seven 
years old it was a deed assuredly 
not to be despised. And was she 
to be the one who now stood in the 
way of what she believed to be her 
old comrade’s object ? 

By the time the cab stood still 
in front of the Villa Alpenrose the 
battle was over. Her face was a 
trifle grey in tint, but composed in 
feature as she descended the step, 
and her plan was made. There 
remained only to pray for strength 
to carry it out. 


CHAPTER VIII.—WHITE LILAC. 


On the following Saturday to- 
wards mid-day Andrew Burton sat 
in the sparely furnished room of 
his Viennese lodging, with folded 
arms and drawn brows, and eyes 
fixed almost gloomily on the in- 
differently painted wooden floor. 
Andrew was dissatisfied with him- 
self ; for the thing he hated most in 
the world was weakness, and he 
could not hide from himself that, 
five days ago, at the gate of the 
Belvedere garden, he had proved 
himself to be weak. To begin 
with, there was the fear of his 
work suffering by distractions. It 
even seemed to him that to visit 
Mauer was scarcely acting honestly 
towards his employers, for in this 
point Andrew was punctilious. If 
he did not exactly carry every 
brick himself, as Miss Riddell had 
implied, he would certainly have 
liked best personally to superin- 
tend the placing of each. 

It was time to be moving, more 


than time, but still Andrew sat 
there, sounding his own motives 
and weighing his own thoughts, 
while on the table beside him his 
hat and cane lay ready. What, he 
severely questioned his conscience, 
was to be gained by a visit to 
Mauer? And sadly and reluc- 
tantly his conscience answered : 
Nothing but the disturbance of 
mind that comes from fingering 
forbidden fruit. The idea of es- 
caping the danger by simply not 
going scarcely occurred to him,—for 
he was one of those men who are 
particularly helpless about breaking 
a promise ; but was there no way 
of lessening the evil in store? 
Andrew’s mind was of an emi- 
nently practical turn, and he now 
immediately set to work upon the 
problem of which would be his 
best armour against the enemy. 
Several suits of armour had he 
passed in review, tried them on as 
it were, and found them unavail- 
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ing,—such as coldness of manner or 
a great talkativeness which would 
leave no room for other thoughts, 
—when all at once he remembered 
that there was a second woman in 
the Villa Alpenrose. 

“That little Norberg girl, —I 
had almost forgotten her; bless- 
ings upon her head!” And ris- 
ing quickly from his chair, he took 
a turn up and down the painted 
floor. It seemed to him that he 
had found the solution of the 
difficulty. He would direct his 
talk as far as possible towards 
Fraulein Norberg ; if necessary, he 
had no objection even to appear to 
devote himself to her. She was 
rather colourless, it is true; but 
she seemed pleasant, and she 
would do very well as a light- 
ning- conductor. So pleased was 
Andrew at having bit upon this 
way of reducing to a minimum the 
danger which he feared, that he 
absolutely forgot to ask himself 
whether, in doing this, he was 
acting quite fairly towards the 
woman in question. 

The mid-day bells began to ring, 
and Andrew stood still beside the 
table, and put out his hand to- 
wards his hat, then suddenly drew 
it back and stood for a minute 
longer, with brows once more 
darkly drawn. It seemed to him 
that his fate hung in so delicate a 
balance that to stir a finger was to 
decide it either way. 

At the end of that minute he 
snatched up his hat and cane and 
quickly left the room. After all, 
it was the “ayes” that had it. 

On that same Saturday Miss Rid- 
dell and her companion were sitting 
on the balcony of the Villa Alpen- 
rose, casting glances in the direction 
of the tramway station, for the 
luncheon hour had come without 
bringing the expected visitor. There 
had been some lovely spring weather, 
but this was the first real summer 
day of the season,—the first flawless 
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deep-blue sky, the first sun that was 
hot as well as bright. Both Miss 
Riddell and Bertha held fans in 
their hands, and both wore summer 
dresses. While Miss Riddell’s eyes 
were turned towards the tramway 
station, those of Bertha came back 
continually to her frock. She had 
not yet got over her wonder at see- 
ing herself clad in a positively brand- 
new frock. Not one that had been 
‘done up,” nor even one that had 
got a new flounce to it, but a gar- 
ment in which the lining of the 
hem was as innocent of any previous 
existence as the ribbons which flut- 
tered at the throat. She could not 
remember when such a thing had 
last happened. Besides, what was 
the memory of all her poor cottons 
compared to this soft silky fabric 
of delicate blue which, as she could 
not help being aware, clothed her 
better than anything she had ever 
worn? Vanity was not Bertha’s 
ruling fault, but the first germ of 
that vice had been sown in her 
heart to-day. The transformation 
had come very suddenly, for it had 
been on the day after the visit to 
the Belvedere garden that Miss 
Riddell, amidst burning blushes, 
had entreated Fraulein Norberg not 
to take it amiss if she should venture 
to suggest that her summer garde- 
robe seemed to require some looking 
after. It ended by Bertha consent- 
ing to accept the blue foulard she 
wore to-day. There had only been 
four days in which to accomplish 
the feat, for Miss Riddell had in- 
sisted that the dress should be ready 
for Saturday. Bertha still shud- 
dered at the thought of the hurry 
and the scurry that had ensued—of 
the rushings about, and looking at 
patterns and tryings on. She could 
not at all explain to herself the 
Englishwoman’s ardour in the cause, 
nor why Miss Riddell should have 
insisted upon Bertha having her 
hair waved to-day. It was a thing 
Bertha had never attempted before, 
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principally because it was too much 
trouble ; but as she stood before the 
glass to-day, fixed and finished at 
every point, it had come over her 
that, after all, this result was almost 
worth some exertion. It was as 
Bertha turned from the mirror with 
a new light in her eye, that Miss 
Riddell took fright at what she had 
done. Never before had the old 
adage of the clothes making the 
man been more plainly verified. 

“Surely I told him that we 
lunched at two,” remarked Miss 
Riddell for the third or fourth 
time. “There was another tram- 
way in just three minutes ago, but 
it doesn’t seem to have brought 
him.” 

“He could scarcely get here in 
three minutes,” tranquilly observed 
Bertha, while fingering the lace on 
her dress with loving fingers and 
rapt eyes. ‘And besides, he may 
have been prevented.” 

“There he is!” said Miss Rid- 
dell, catching her breath. She had 
been impatient for this moment for 
five days past, yet now that it was 
here it appeared to have come quite 
suddenly and without preparation. 

Never afterwards could she dis- 
tinctly remember how the next ten 
minutes had passed, but presently 
she found herself seated at the 
luncheon-table, helping her two 
guests to some rather overdone 
capon, with fingers that were but 
indifferently steady. She had in- 
tended to be very talkative this 
whole afternoon, but, do what she 
would, she could not again catch 
that trick of liveliness which had 
come to her aid at the gate of the 
Belvedere garden. 

Yet the luncheon passed off more 
easily than might have been ex- 
pected ; for that same glibness of 
tongue which had deserted Miss 
Riddell appeared to have passed on 
to Mr Burton, while Fraulein Nor- 
berg, too, was talkative beyond her 
wont, smiling at least twice as often 
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as usual. It was no wonder, since 
the girl was revelling in the newly 
discovered treasure of her own 
beauty; but neither was it any 
wonder if each one of those glad 
smiles went to strengthen the belief 
in Miss Riddell’s mind. 

“Mr Roberts is an excellent man 
to work for,” Mr Burton was ex- 
plaining, having embarked upon 
the inexhaustible and therefore 
safe subject of his own work. 
* But he is in rather too great a 
hurry, or rather his wife is. I am 
unpleasantly bound as to time, but 
to make up for this I have been 
given carte blanche as to architec- 
ture. The fact is that Mr Roberts 
is not quite sure of his own taste, 
and having heard favourable reports 
of mine, he has put himself com- 
pletely into my hands.” 

“Tt must be pleasant to be so 
free.” 

“So it must ; but I am not quite 
as free as it would appear. ‘There 
is Mrs Roberts to be considered. 
On four different occasions already 
she has privately entreated me to 
make the house as romantic looking 
as the limits of the sum fixed by 
her husband will allow: She can- 
not bear to live in a mere common 
house, she says. For a suburban 
residence this condition is a trifle 
awkward, you will allow. <A coat- 
ing of red plaster was the most 
romantic thing I could think of 
under the circumstances ; the more 
so as Mrs Roberts leans to warm 
colouring—the result of Hungarian 
blood, I suppose. But my chief 
hopes are placed on the big pillared 
porch in my plan.” 

At the far end of the garden, 
shaded by crooked apple - trees, 
stood the Kegelbahn, which in this 
part of the world is never awanting ; 
and here it was that the early part 
of the afternoon was spent aiming 
unwieldy wooden balls at clumsy 
nine-pins. At least it was some- 
thing to do, as Miss Riddell thank- 
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fully reflected, having already had 
occasion to become aware that a 
trio was, under existing circum- 
stances, the most awkward arrange- 
ment conceivable. By this time 
she was almost quite certain that 
she had guessed rightly. To see 
Andrew, who did not in general 
rank as a “lady’s man,” talking 
with this marvellous eagerness to 
Fraulein Norberg,—to see him in- 
cessantly busied around her, pick- 
ing up things for her which she 
had not dropped, and bringing her 
others which she did not want,— 
was surely enough to destroy any 
last atom’ of doubt in Miss Rid- 
dell’s mind. Had it not been for 
an occasional abstracted look in 
her old comrade’s eyes, she would 
have inquired no further. But 
that abstracted look disturbed her 
peace of mind. She could not 
help incessantly watching for some 
decisive sign which should put the 
seal on events. 

When tea had been drunk under 
the apple-trees, Miss Riddell at- 
tempted to improve the situation 
by suggesting a walk. The air 
had grown somewhat sultry, but 
what sky was visible between the 
branches was blue. 

It was not until they were free 
of the houses that they got a view 
of the vineyards bordering Mauer 
to the left; while on the right 
stretched the long grey wall of the 
Thiergarten, behind whose impene- 
trable surface many a ten-antlered 
stag and many a bristly wild boar 
was disporting himself at leisure. 
In the distance a line of haze, 
through which the Stephansthurm 
loomed dimly, marked the site of 
Vienna. 

It was now only that a bank of 
rather mischievous -looking clouds 
brooding over the Thiergarten be- 
came visible. 

“Surely it is rather early for 
thunder,” Mr Burton remarked, 
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staring at the lead-coloured shadow 
on the sky. The words were not 
well out of his mouth when a low 
rumble seemed to come in reply, 
and immediately the immovable 
branches of the trees near them 
began to shiver and to strain, and 
even the grass flattened itself into 
green waves before the force of the 
sudden gust. 

“A thunderstorm!” said Miss 
Riddell, with a touch of that ex- 
citement which the first thunder- 
storm, as well as the first snow of 
the season, never fails to bring with 
it. “We must go home at once.” 

‘We shall never get home dry,” 
protested Bertha, with an anxious 
look at her dress. “Surely it will 
be better to take shelter somewhere 
else. Look, the clouds have al- 
ready covered half the sky.” 

They were hurrying through an 
orchard where the over- blown 
blossoms swarmed like gnats in 
the air, floating and whirling with 
each shock of wind, hovering to the 
ground with each momentary lull. 

“T do so dislike taking shelter 
in a strange house,” gasped Miss 
Riddell between the gusts. “ Per- 
haps if we run s 

“Oh, there’s the first drop! 
What shall we do? This dress 
will be quite ruined.” 

“That would never do,” decided 
Mr Burton. “ We are at the very 
gate of a garden now; is there no 
chance of its being unlocked and 
the inhabitants charitable ?” 

“Oh, Mr Burton, what a good 
idea! Why, that is the Villa Ster- 
negg, and it has gotaporch. There 
are no charitable people in it, but 
that is no matter, for there are no 
people at all. The villa is on the 
point of being demolished. Try 
the gate, please.” 

To judge from the ease with 
which the lock yielded, the gate, 
too, was ripe for destruction ; but 
by this time the rain was sweeping 
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along too fiercely to allow of any of 
those small scruples which might 
otherwise have disturbed Miss 
Riddell’s mind. ‘A kingdom for 
a roof!” was the instinctive cry of 
many a Viennese excursionist at 
that moment; indeed more than 
one moist and improvident wretch, 
who had happened to possess a 
kingdom, would at this particular 
juncture gladly have handed it 
over for nothing more than an 
umbrella. 

A large weed-grown garden had 
first to be traversed before, from 
behind the tangle of trees, a square 
red house, with empty window- 
sockets, and only partially roofed 
in, became visible. It was not 
until they had been standing for 
some minutes under the-shelter of 
the welcome porch that the two 
women, gradually recovering their 
breath, began to look about them 
with a certain degree of interest. Mr 
Burton was thoughtfully regarding 
one of the two figures which acted 
as supports to the porch. They 
were a pair of vigorously - hewn 
red stone giants, with folded arms 
laid over their bowed heads. But 
for a slight blunting of elbow-joints 
and nose-tips, they were, in com- 
parison with the rest of the house, 
wonderfully well-preserved. 

“ Have you discovered anything?” 
asked Miss Riddell, wondering at 
his rapt attention. 

“T may have; I am not sure. 
I seem to myself to be on the track 
of a discovery. It is an idea, at 
any rate ;” he talked on somewhat 
abstractedly, while with his cane he 
critically tapped the giant’s nearest 


leg. 
“An idea for what?” asked 
Bertha. ‘ Please, be less mysteri- 


ous, Mr Burton.” 

“Did I understand you to say 
that the house was going to be 
demolished?” was all Mr Burton’s 


reply. 
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“So I have heard; and almost 
immediately, I believe. The owners 
want to build a new villa on this 
spot.” 

“And do you happen to know 
whether they are going to use the 
old materials ?” 

“T cannot tell you that.” 

**T must find out,” said Andrew, 
hopefully turning to the second 
giant. “There seems to me to be 
a- chance here for Mrs Roberts. 
Even unclassical giants are ever so 
much more romantic looking than 
mere pillars. This one here looks 
rather as if a pretty vigorous fist 
had lately been planted on his 
nose, but I fancy that ought rather 
to enhance his value than other- 
wise, inasmuch as it suggests a 
possibly romantic encounter.” 

“There are two more figures like 
these supporting the balcony,” re- 
marked Bertha. 

“So there are,” said Andrew, 
stepping out into the rain. “ But 
I could arrange to find employment 
for all; and, by Jove! the colour 
couldn’t have been better matched. 
Fraulein Norberg, I do believe it 
was a good spirit which caused you 
to insist upon taking shelter. If I 
have read Mrs Roberts aright, these 
red fellows are the very thing to 
catch her fancy ; and being sold as 
old material, they are pretty sure 
to go cheap.” 

“But you don’t even know 
whether they are for sale,” put in 
Miss Riddell, almost sharply. 

Both Friulein Norberg and Mr 
Burton looked at her in some 
surprise. 

“T shall make the necessary 
inquiries,” said Andrew, quietly. 
“Of course it is only an idea.” 

But Miss Riddell was already 
covered with confusion,—she who 
had believed her self-control to be 
so perfect! Alas! there was more 
enlightenment in store for her. 
Certain though she was of having 
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renounced all personal thoughts, 
she had yet to learn that hope 
had not been quite dead within 
her. A few words of apparently 
indifferent talk had sufficed to do 
it. It was when—the thunder- 
shower having passed away—they 
found themselves, some ten minutes 
later, on their way back to the 
villa. Although the trees hanging 
over the garden walls shone as 
though newly varnished, they yet 
bore a somewhat ragged appear- 
ance; while single leaves and ends 
of twigs, snapped off by the vio- 
lence of the gust, lay here and there 
upon the path. . 

“T suppose you have met no 
acquaintances in Vienna?” re- 
marked Miss Riddell, since some- 
thing had to be said. 

“No one except Tristing,” said 
Andrew, shortly. 

“Mr Tristing? That is the 
man who married the Austrian 
heiress, is it not? So you have 
found a friend after all, —how 
fortunate !” 

“ Tristing is no friend of mine,” 
and Andrew’s face darkened some- 
what. 

* But I thought you used to see 
so much of each other?” 

**That was in the days when we 
were fellow-workers. But Tristing 
is not a worker now, he is an idler.” 
He said the last word almost be- 
tween his teeth. 

* And you mean,” said Bertha, 
“that idlers are foolish enough to 
turn up their noses at workers?” 

“No, that is not what I mean— 
quite the reverse. Tristing is for 
ever trying to get hold of me; 
but it’s the worker in this case 
who cuts the idler. What I mean 


is this, Fraulein Norberg,” and he 
turned somewhat abruptly to her; 
“Tristing’s choice of a wife is no 
business of mine, of course, but it 
simply disgusts me to see a man 
with sound limbs and sound wits 
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hanging up his tools and living on 
his wife’s money. Even taking the 
case that a poor man’s affection for 
a rich woman should be such as to 
let him sacrifice his pride, what 
possible excuse can there be for his 
becoming her pensioner?” 

Though he did not once look 
towards her, Miss Riddell somehow 
gathered from the emphasis laid on 
the words that each one of them 
was meant for her ears. 

“ But why should he work if he 
has got money?” Bertha was be- 
ginning with genuine wonder in 
her tone, when Mr Burton quite 
unexpectedly stood still. 

“This street seems to lead to 
the tramway station,” he said 
quickly, ‘“‘and that engine is get- 
ting up steam. I think I had 
better say good-bye here.” 

It was Fraulein Norberg, and not 
Miss Riddell, who exclaimed, with 
a touch of consternation, ‘“ But 
surely you are coming home to 
supper first?” 

“No, I cannot; I ought to be 
back in town. There are things 
which To put it plainly, I 
simply cannot.” 

His face had grown very stub- 
born-looking, and there was a sug- 
gestion of sullenness about him 
which had not been there before 
the theme of Mr Tristing’s marriage 
was introduced. 

“Must you really go?” was all 
that Miss Riddell said. Indeed 
she had no wish for him to stay. 
She felt bewildered and startled, 
and longed to be alone. 

Instead of answering, Andrew 
stooped to pick up a head of white 
lilac, still glistening with rain- 
drops, which the breeze had carried 
along the pavement to his very 
feet. It was without thinking of 
what he was doing that he took 
it up, and having done so he 
almost wished he had let it lie; 
for he was not a lady’s man, and 
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what is a man standing between 
two women with a flower in his 
hand to do except give it to one of 
them? He was on the point of 
dropping it again when a happy 
thought struck him. 

“Something to complete your 
toilet, Fraulein Norberg,” he said, 
turning once more rather too point- 
edly towards her, and with an 
attempt to resume the lightness of 
manner which had stood him in 
such good stead all afternoon. 

Bertha’s face lit up, and even 
flushed ever so slightly, as she 
fastened the flower in her waist- 
band. 

This was the moment at which 
Miss Riddell asked herself whether 
she had not undertaken more than 
her strength could carry her through. 
And yet all that Bertha was think- 
ing to herself just then was that 
nothing could have given a better 
finishing touch to the blue foulard 
than just white lilac. 

The evening following upon the 
visitor’s abrupt departure was rather 
a silent one. 

“You are pleased?” asked Miss 
Riddell, a little unsteadily, when 
the moment came for saying good- 
night. 

Bertha’s face grew lovely in an 
instant. 

“T shall never be able to thank 
you enough, dear Miss Riddell. I 
really don’t believe I have ever 
been so happy in all my life 
before.” 

And it was perfectly true. But 
what chance had Miss Riddell of 
guessing that the cause both of 
the thankfulness and the happiness 
was nothing more nor less than a 
blue foulard frock? For no plain 
Woman ever succeeds in gauging, 
even approximately, the value which 
dress bears in the eyes of a pretty 
one,—just as little chance as she 
had of understanding that the whole 
value of Andrew’s presence had lain 
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in the fact of his having a pair of 
eyes in his head: for what is the 
fun of having on even the smartest 
of frocks, if there is no audience 
there to admire it? 

And now she was in her room, 
alone at last, and at liberty to 
“think out” the matter. There 
had been one moment this after- 
noon at which the right understand- 
ing of the situation had lain very 
nearly within her grasp, and had it 
not been for the profound self- 
depreciation brought about by the 
very greatness of her wealth, it is 
possible that she might have seen 
aright. A great fortune generally 
has one of two opposite effects. 
According to their nature, money 
either puffs people up or weighs 
them down,—either causes them 
to think too much of themselves or 
too little. In comparison with her 
wealth, Miss Riddell seemed to her- 
self to be so hopelessly insignificant, 
that she could not bring herself to 
believe in the possibility of ever 
becoming the central object of a 
man’s life. 

And thus it was that the moment 
of enlightenment had passed fruit- 
lessly. There were so many differ- 
ent constructions to be put upon 
those emphatically spoken words of 
Andrew’s, and if anything had been 
awanting to put her out of pain, a 
head of white lilac and a smile had 
been enough to do it. 

‘He has guessed my secret,” she 
deliberately told herself, “and 
wants to let me know that there 
is nothing for me to hope: he 
would have me see clearly.” Some- 
thing like a sob caught her throat 
as in her mind she added, “ Andrew 
always was so thoughtful. It must 
have been to spare me that he cut 
his visit short to-night. But the 
day passed off splendidly. I am so 
glad I guessed right!” 

Asa proof of which Miss Riddell 
presently cried herself to sleep. 
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GLASGOW AND BALLIOL. 


Guascow and Oxford! At first 
sight a strange contrast: the city 
of “lums” and smoke ; the city of 
spires and colleges—not indeed 
“ half as old as time,” yet crumbled 
for the most part into a venerable 
decay, which makes them appear 
to the uneducated eye as old as 
York Minster or the Tower of 
London : on the one hand, a great 
modern city battling, and that 
successfully, with its troubles of 
poverty and ignorance, disease and 
dirt; tapping Loch Katrine for 
water worthy to be mixed with 
its own Falernian ; annexing mile 
after mile of the surrounding coun- 
try, and destined perhaps in a few 
decades hence to approach within 
measurable distance of Loch Lo- 
mond: on the other hand, a coun- 
try town not larger than a Glasgow 
suburb,—a Sleepy Hollow,—“ the 
home of lost causes and forsaken 
beliefs, and unpopular names and 
impossible loyalties.” 

Alas !|—if we ought to say alas ! 
—we have changed all that now. 
Glasgow is what it was fifty years 
ago, only larger: the Oxford of 
1893 is as different from the Ox- 
ford of 1843 as Chicago is different 
from Canterbury. 

“The forsaken beliefs” which 
Matthew Arnold, prophesying un- 
wisely, pronounced dead, are now 
alive again; the lost causes, all 
save that of the Stuarts, have 
found new champions not less 
able and ardent, perhaps wiser, 
than those whom Pusey and Keble 
led fifty years ago, for many things 
have happened since then. And 
new loyalties, new causes, destined 
perhaps in their turn to become 
impossible and lost in the judg- 
ment of the young thinker of next 
century, have found a place in 


Oxford common-rooms, and, what 
is more important, in the minds of 
Oxford undergraduates. Sleepy 
Hollow has awakened and become 
a Pantopolion—if you prefer it, a 
Pandemonium—of every kind of 
“movement” and fanaticism 
known in this fin de siécle. The 
Positivist—though he is visibly 
shaky and tending to become im- 
possible—the Agnostic, the Phil- 
anthropist, the Nonconformist, the 
Unitarian, the Advanced Thinker, 
live happily enough with the Tory 
and High Churchman, even with 
the Moderate Liberal, who, after 
many years of scorn and persecu- 
tion from all parties, is now being 
tolerated, even respected. 

Oxford is said, not without truth, 
to have become a London suburb ; 
but it is a suburb with a character 
of its own, for the traditions of the 
place are strong, and every Oxford 
man is at heart a Conservative. 
The Genius Loci is a powerful one, 
and his magic is the charm of old 
buildings and old gardens and old 
customs preserved with singular 
tenacity, and the indefinable in- 
fluence of college life. 

Between the town on the Isis 
and the town on the Clyde there 
is one resemblance,—they both 
possess universities, and between 
the universities there is a bond 
which has survived and will sur- 
vive commissions and reforms, In 
1677 John Snell founded for Glas- 
gow students exhibitions tenable 
at Balliol: his foundation has 
brought to Oxford several hun- 
dreds of young Scotsmen. Even 
Dr Johnson admitted that much 
may be made of a Scotsman if he 
be caught young: the Snell exhi- 
bitioners were caught young, and 
something—it does not become a 
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Snell exhibitioner to say “much” 
—was made of them: to Balliol 
Glasgow has given some of its 
most distinguished students, and 
Balliol owes to Glasgow and to 
Scotland generally no inconsider- 
able part of its prosperity and 
fame. In the roll of the Snell 
exhibitioners are found the names 
of Adam Smith, Sir William Stir- 
ling Hamilton, John Gibson Lock- 
hart, Archbishop Tait, Principal 
Shairp, Professor Edward Caird, 
the new Master of Balliol, Mr 
Monro, the Homeric scholar, now 
Provost of Oriel, Mr Lewis Camp- 
bell, Mr Andrew Lang, and many 
others who, though less distin- 
guished, have done good work in 
Oxford and in the world. 

The present writer, who had the 
great good fortune to be a Snell 
exhibitioner, and therefore both a 
Glasgow student and a Balliol 
man, wishes to put on_ record 
some reminiscences of Glasgow 
and Balliol as they were when he 
knew them more than thirty years 
ago. He will speak mainly of 
the teachers under whom he was 
placed, and he may perhaps stir 
the memories of others who, like 
him, look back with gratitude and 
affection to help and kindness im- 
possible to forget. He will speak 
only of the dead, for it is not be- 
coming to praise the living, of 
whom only two, Archdeacon Pal- 
mer and Mr W. L. Newman, re- 
main—so nearly “all, all are gone, 
the old familiar faces.” Even the 
buildings are changed: those of 
Glasgow, site and all, completely ; 
those of Balliol partially. The 
writer can remember the old build- 
ings of both. The Glasgow student 
of to-day walks every morning 
through pleasant places to a noble 
building set on a hill, commodious, 
with large and airy class-rooms. 
We, the students of more than thirty 
years ago, went through dingy and 
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dirty streets on the dark November 
mornings to a building, picturesque 
indeed and glorified by its associa- 
tions, but not commodious nor well 
lighted—set not on a hill but in 
the old High Street of Glasgow, 
near the unspeakable Vennel, amid 
sights and sounds and smells like 
those of the Seven Dials. The 
class-rooms were large enough, but 
often close and stifling, and it 
needed much enthusiasm for learn- 
ing to keep us from slumbering, 
even when Lushington expounded 
fEschylus or William Ramsay de- 
claimed his vigorous translation of 
Juvenal. It was a strange sight 
that of the benches filled with 
every sort and condition, almost 
every age, of men — “ Rusticus 
urbano confusus, turpis honesto.” 
There sat the emancipated school- 
boy of fifteen or sixteen ; the clerk 
from the office or counting-house, 
who, in the hour which his em- 
ployer did not grudge, sought to 
give himself that “mouthful of 
learning ” which, according to Dr 
Johnson, is all that a Scotsman 
ever receives ; the youth from the 
Highlands, who had tended sheep 
or worked in the fields all summer, 
that he might save enough to pay 
for a garret in Glasgow and a 
barrel of herrings or oatmeal, and 
live with a patient heroism often 
unrewarded, in some unsavoury 
“close” far away from the fresh 
breezes of South Uist or Loch 
Assynt: alone as only a shy and 
awkward rustic in a strange city 
can be alone. Here and there a 
grizzled veteran of forty, whose 
object and destiny were a puzzle 
to his younger fellow-classmen : 
perhaps he aspired to become 
master of his village school, per- 
haps to occupy the manse, per- 
haps simply to improve his mind 
and learn though late. There was 
something ludicrous and half pa- 
thetic in his isolation and gravity, 
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if not gloom, among the turbulent 
youngsters not half his age. For 
the youngsters were turbulent, 
and needed a sharp eye and firm 
hand: where these were wanting 
there was anarchy and unseemly 
conduct, scraping with the feet, 
bear-fighting, heavy falls of stu- 
dents shot from their seats by sud- 
den impulses, invisible, impossible 
to resist. To a northern professor 
are necessary some of the gifts of 
a commander of men—even of a 
drill-sergeant : without these, con- 
summate scholarship, geniality, 
enthusiasm are of no avail, though 
joined with firmness they charm 
and tame the wildest Scotsman. 
Life in a Glasgow class-room 
was not dull nor apathetic, and the 
custom of awarding the medals 
and other prizes by the votes of 
the students caused every member 
of the class to take a lively interest 
either as combatant or spectator 
in the rivalry of the most dis- 
tinguished students : the professor, 
himself sharing, no doubt, the de- 
light with which all Englishmen— 
alas! how living in the south saps 
patriotism, —I meant to say all 
Britishers, including the Irish— 
watch a keen contest, athletic or 
intellectual, would call up for 
translation, as the session drew 
near its close, most frequently the 
men known to be in the running, 
and a happy rendering or apt quo- 
tation would be followed by ap- 
plause always enthusiastic, often 
discriminating, while failure would 
be read in the blank looks of dis- 
appointed partisans, The standard 
of pure scholarship was not high, 
for few of the students had written 
an iambic or hexameter or heard 
much of the particle dv before they 
came to college ; but the indomit- 
able energy of a young Scotsman 
wishing to get on, or to learn 
for learning’s sake, produced many 
good scholars, in the sense of men 
who had read much Greek and 
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Latin. In the contest for the 
Blackstone medal the candidates 
were led to read more widely than 
the best of English public school 
boys—I might say than the best 
of Oxford undergraduates, except 
Hertford or Ireland scholars. The 
prize was for him who should offer 
the largest amount of Greek or 
Latin authors, and give at sight 
the best viva voce translation of 
passages from them selected by 
the professor. The Blackstone was 
a quaint and interesting function : 
a long low room, filled at one end 
with a crowd of keen spectators ; 
at the other sat a circle of pro- 
fessors, and in their midst a white- 
faced youth in a large arm-chair, 
the seat of which, strangely hard 
and uncomfortable, was the Black 
stone—a stone said to have been 
used at the coronations of the 
Scottish kings. Coronation was 
probably a gloomy ceremony to 
a Scottish king in the presence of 
the Douglases, Black or Red: he 
must have thought of wars and 
imprisonments and murders to be 
inflicted on or suffered from his 
fierce lords ; but his anxieties were 
as nothing compared with the 
anxieties of a youth more ambi- 
tious than diligent, who had 
offered most of Greek literature, 
from Homer to Thucydides or the 
Latin poets, imperfectly read, and 
was now to translate from them 
passages selected by the professor 
with baffling ingenuity, passages 
associated in after-life with horrors 
quite indescribable. The perform- 
ance was often poor; the training 
was admirable, and it might be 
recommended to the masters of 
English public schools who seem 
to think that a language can be 
acquired by a study of its gram- 
mar and anomalies without any 
large reading of its authors. Dut 
such reflections, if pursued, would 
lead us far away from Glasgow or 
Balliol. 
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The corporate life of the students 
was not then as vigorous as it is 
now. It was galvanised from time 
to time by the rectorial elections, 
which were full of amusing inci- 
dents, and brought the young 
Tories and Liberals into pleasant 
and wholesome intercourse with 
each other and with their ad- 
versaries. 

The rectorial elections have been 
ridiculed as boyish frolics, but they 
were to many the beginnings of a 
political education. The boys may 
have had or have no very distinct 
conceptions of the issues raised by 
a Reform Bill, or a bill for the 
better government of Ireland, but 
the possession of clear ideas in 
politics is not a necessary quali- 
fication for a British or Irish par- 
liamentary elector ; and among the 
students there were at any rate no 
“illiterates.” The addresses of 
some lord rectors have been valu- 
able in many ways, and not least 
as a proof that British statesmen 
are still for the most part culti- 
vated men. 

Literary and philosophical socie- 
ties among the Glasgow students 
of those days were few and not 
widely known. Athletic clubs 
were almost non-existent. A few 
cricketers organised with some 
success in 1861 a cricket club, of 
which the writer has pleasant re- 
collections. Football was played 
spasmodically in the College Green, 
where 150 years before Frank 
Osbaldistone crossed swords with 
Rashleigh. 

It was undoubtedly a deficiency 
in the student life of thirty-five 
years ago that there was in it 
little “solidarity,” and few oppor- 
tunities for the men to meet ex- 
cept in the class-rooms. A glance 
at the University Calendar will 
show that in this respect there is 
a large improvement. But friend- 
ships were formed then, as no 
doubt they are now, of that close- 
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ness and durability which belong 
only to the friendships of youth. 

In our time we learnt Greek 
from Lushington, Latin from 
William Ramsay, logic from Buch- 
anan, and moral philosophy from 
Fleming. These professors only 
are mentioned, for only at their 
feet the writer sat, and he was 
transferred to Balliol ignorant of 
mathematics, natural science, theo- 
logy, medicine, and law—a “‘copi- 
ous negative catalogue,” like that 
of the provisions at Johnson’s 
Highland inn. 

Professor Lushington—one can 
see his handsome face, as Wander- 
ing Willie saw the face of Claver- 
house (though it is to be hoped in 
better company) — “ beautiful as 
when he lived”: delicate, refined, 
closely resembling that of Tenny- 
son, his brother-in-law; one can see 
him as he sat before us in the dark 
mornings or darker afternoons, 
courteous and patient of mistakes 
which must have caused him great 
pain ; overawing the most thought- 
less and disorderly barbarian by 
his quiet dignity; wasting often 
on his audience the pearls of his 
great learning, for he was satu- 
rated with Greek ; too fine an in- 
strument for much of the work he 
had to do, but doing it, even to 
catechising in Greek accidence, 
with scrupulous conscientiousness. 
Professor Lewis Campbell, in the 
interesting account of the profes- 
sor and his work which appeared 
in a late number of the ‘Classical 
Review,’ has well described his 
manner of lecturing to his private 
class, where he addressed his best 
students, and gave them of his 
best: the writer well remembers the 
lecture on the “ Agamemnon,” and 
possesses notes of it, imperfect and 
inaccurate no doubt, but sufficient 
to recall the thoroughness and 
depth of Lushington’s treatment 
of the difficulties of that fine 
play,—a thoroughness which set 
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before us the ideal of the patience 
and insight which make a great 
scholar. He used to read to the class 
the Greek iambics or hexameters 
produced by the best of his pupils, 
compositions not unfrequently dis- 
figured by “ howlers ”—to use the 
technical name—which he con- 
demned by no stronger term than 
*‘inadmissible,” an epithet which 
seemed sarcastic when applied 
to a false concord or something 
worse. Professor Campbell has re- 
corded “ that peculiarity of utter- 
ance which made the words seem 
to come from him reluctantly,” 
and he adds that this apparent 
hesitation made his utterances 
more significant. The professor 
was chary both of praise and 
blame, and his words were the 
more weighty. He was, in manner 
at least, reserved and ceyvds: but 
there was about him a “ distinc- 
tion” which impressed both those 
who in a measure appreciated his 
great gifts, and those who only 
saw in him, as they would have 
expressed it, if they could have 
anticipated the modern phrase, a 
very “grand old man,” who, they 
believed, thought and habitually 
spoke in Greek. 

Of Professor William Ramsay 
the writer is incapable of express- 
ing an unbiassed judgment, for he 
received from him much kindness 
as well as “humanity ” of another 
sort. He was, till you.had gained 
his friendship, no difficult task for 
any one who showed that he was 
ready to work and valued help, 
somewhat reserved and brusque, 
short, and sharp in manner—one 
who did not “suffer fools gladly ” ; 
but he was patient with blunder- 
ing stupidity and ignorance, if 
they were redeemed by diligence 
and honest effort. He was said 
to have taken great pains with a 
Highlander, who, destitute of the 
rudiments of Latin, but deter- 
mined to make himself a scholar, 
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professed himself ready—and he 
would have done it—to learn the 
Latin dictionary by heart: the 
story is ethically true both of the 
professor and of many of his 
students. At the beginning of 
the session, when the first week 
determines whether the professor 
or the students are to have the 
upper hand in the class-room, 
Ramsay’s action was quick and 
decisive: he would direct his blue- 
grey eyes, which at such times 
wore a singularly unpleasant ex- 
pression, to some bench from 
which signs of incipient disorder 
came ; select from among its occu- 
pants the right man, bid him 
stand up, and ask him his name, 
and then with a few stinging 
words and a dark allusion to the 
Senatus Academicus—an_indis- 
tinct and formidable body, the 
Vehmgericht of the University— 
would make the young rebel blush 
and pale alternately, and sit down 
resolved not to “try it on again” 
with Ramsay. Young men like a 
strong hand, if its visitations be 
not capricious nor unjust, and 
Ramsay’s popularity did not suffer 
because he was severe. 

It was in his private class that, 
like Lushington, he poured out 
the treasures of his learning. He 
was not an elegant scholar, who 
could turn “ Wait till the clouds 
roll by ” or ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra boom de aye” 
into pretty verse, nor was he great 
in philology ; but he was a learned 
man who had read widely. His 
lectures on Juvenal he adorned 
with a wealth of quotation and 
illustrative passages which would 
have delighted Professor Mayor, 
whose commentary on Juvenal 
much resembles Ramsay’s lectures. 
But he was at his best when he 
declaimed—in the old sense of the 
word—his spirited translation of 
Juvenal, warming as he spoke, 
feeling and making his hearers 
feel both the pathos and the 
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fierce indignation of that prince 
of satirists and _ rhetoricians. 
Specially excellent was his trans- 
lation of that passage in the tenth 
satire which describes the miseries 
of old age. He was, when the 
writer heard him, in failing health, 
and there was something touching 
in the brave old man’s unflinching 
rendering of those gruesome lines. 
At San Remo he found the rest 
and quiet and gentle air he needed, 
and died there some twenty-five 
years before his closest friend 
Professor Lushington, like him 
far away from the “gloom of 
old St Mungo’s.” 

Professor Buchanan, ‘“ Logic 
Bob,” as he was irreverently and 
affectionately called, was of a 
different type, shy and retiring, 
evxoAos, like Sophocles. His fine 
and massive head, set on an insig- 
nificant body, gave him a strange 
and interesting appearance as he 
sat in his professorial chair, with 
little more than his face visible, 
expounding scholastic logic. He 
did not hold with Mill, and indeed 
belonged to the pre-Millian age ; 
nor could it with truth be said 
that his teaching, save some very 
lucid lectures on elementary psy- 
chology, went much beyond “ Bar- 
bara Celarent.” But he rightly 
valued “Barbara Celarent” and the 
drill of deductive logic as an in- 
strument of education—his pater- 
nal and genial manner, his patience 
and ready appreciation of diligence 
or ability, robbed logic of half its 
terrors. His method of teaching 
was of the Socratic kind, by ques- 
tion and answer, after half an hour 
given to a careful and intelligible 
exposition of some portion of his 
subject, worthy of a philosophical 
descendant of Hutcheson and 
Reid. Like his colleague, Dr 
Fleming, he belonged to that com- 
mon-sense school whose teaching 
suits or once suited the common- 
sense of Scotsmen. And here the 
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writer cannot deny himself the 
luxury of a digression, nor refrain 
from expressing his wonder that a 
young Englishman in the best of 
public schools is at nineteen igno- 
rant of the rudiments of logic ; his 
faculties of reasoning or abstract 
thinking, unless he be a mathema- 
tician, absolutely untrained, and 
atrophied as completely as Darwin 
tells us were atrophied by disuse 
his faculties of the esthetic kind. 
At seventeen or eighteen a Scottish 
student, though deficient in Latin 
prose, has been taught to exercise 
more than his memory or imitative 
powers: he knows something, and 
even a little may count for much 
in the way of education, of those 
mysteries of thought and its laws 
which at first disgust and appal an 
Oxford undergraduate two years 
his elder, and in no way his in- 
tellectual inferior. It is in a logic 
or philosophy class-room that a 
Scottish student is seen at his best. 
There he is not hampered by im- 
perfect grammatical training; he 
can bring his strong and perfervid 
intellect to bear on questions which 
interest him more than Aischylus 
or Virgil, masters who demand a 
long apprenticeship. The writer 
can remember answers given in 
the logic class at least as good as 
those given in the Balliol lecture- 
room by the best Balliol men to 
Jowett’s most subtle and startling 
problems in political economy. 

The turn of Scotsmen for meta- 
physics is due to their education 
rather than to their intellectual 
character, which is more of a prac- 
tical than a speculative kind,—for 
Sydney Smith did not speak truly 
when he said that even Scottish 
young ladies can think and talk of 
love only in the “ aibstract.” 

Of Professor Fleming, who 
taught moral philosophy, the 
writer had, owing to his own 
fault, less knowledge than he 
had of the professors whom he 
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has mentioned. He says “his 
own fault,” for Fleming’s lectures 
were orderly and clear, and irregu- 
lar attendance at them brought 
its own penalty. They would 
not perhaps satisfy the student 
of the present day, who demands 
psychological analysis and a treat- 
ment of the bearing of evolution 
on morals, such as that given by 
Professor Edward Caird or the 
late Professor Green; but they 
were lucid statements of the sys- 
tems of the leading British moral- 
ists, and a student heard, or ought 
to have heard, what great thinkers 
had thought on necessity and free- 
will, on right and wrong, and he 
acquired something of that know- 
ledge of the reasoned opinions of 
different schools which is often 
lacking in the young philosopher. 
The writer gratefully remembers 
the coals of fire heaped by Dr 
Fleming on his head when at the 
end of his last session he said 
good-bye to the professor, and the 
kindly sarcasm of the old man’s 
hope that the moral philosophy 
taught at Oxford would prove 
more attractive than the moral 
philosophy of Glasgow. In out- 
ward aspect Dr Fleming somewhat 
resembled Dr Johnson, but the 
valedictions of the latter would 
have been very different. 

Of Principal Barclay, of Profes- 
sor Blackburn (who taught mathe- 
matics), of Sir William Thomson 
(now Lord Kelvin), and of other 
professors who then adorned the 
University, the writer knew noth- 
ing except by report, for his stay 
at Glasgow was too brief and his 
range too limited to permit him 
to drink at all the fountains of 
knowledge offered to its students 
by that great University. For 
loyalty to Oxford need not pre- 
vent any of her sons who have 
the great advantage of being 
Scotsmen from confessing the se- 
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cret conviction of all born north 
of the Tweed that Scottish things 
are best—at least as good as pos- 
sible—and the Scottish Universi- 
ties are among the greatest and 
most characteristic of Scottish 
things. They are schools not 
merely of learning but of moral 
discipline. Many a Scottish stu- 
dent has been and will be a hero, 
for it is not too much to call by 
the name of heroism the self-deny- 
ing life of a poor student who 
“tenui musam meditatur avena,” 
to quote yet once again Sydney 
Smith’s suggested motto for the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 

At Oxford or Cambridge a shep- 
herd from Salisbury Plain, if there 
be shepherds there, could not imi- 
tate his Scottish brother, for a 
poor man would find it hard to 
live happily in an English Univer- 
sity on herrings and oatmeal. 

But comparisons are odious. 
Both English and Scottish Uni- 
versities have a character and 
work and excellences of their own 
—a character which each would 
do well to preserve. They have 
both for the present been reformed 
enough. The British Constitution 
is fair game for the experimental 
politician; but the Universities 
had better be let alone for a 
century or two, at the end of 
which time they will have pro- 
duced a fresh crop of abuses, and 
the reformer may go to work again, 
with something for him to do. 
The British Universities may not 
yet be perfect, but perfection is 
best achieved from within, and 
within the Universities there is 
plenty of enthusiasm for improve- 
ment—enthusiasm of a more in- 
telligent and instructed kind than 
is likely to be found in the House 
of Commons, and not to the same 
degree, if at all, affected by consid- 
eration of party needs. 

And now we go to Balliol. 
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BALLIOL IN THE EARLY SIXTIES. 


The transformation of a Glasgow 
student into a Balliol undergradu- 
ate is a change which may be 
compared in some respects with 
that of a chrysalis into a butter- 
fly: in some respects only, for it 
is not a passing from a lower into 
a higher life—no loyal son of Glas- 
gow would feel or admit it to be 
that—but rather a Pythagorean 
transmigration of the soul, which 
may be in the way either of an 
ascent or of a descent. 

Whatever the nature of the 
change may be, it is like that from 
the chrysalis into the butterfly in 
that it is startling and complete ; 
and as the butterfly probably feels 
tremors of pleasure, mingled with 
a certain shyness and timidity, 
as it wings its first flight into the 
fields and sunshine, so the Snell ex- 
hibitioner finds when he comes to 
Oxford all things new and strange. 
He passes from freedom into dis- 
cipline, no doubt beneficial, but 
sometimes irksome to his Scottish 
independence or perversity. A 
college dean, a university proctor, 
seem anachronisms, at least for 
him, though he is disarmed, should 
he come into collision with them, 
by their extreme though some- 
times suspicious politeness. 

He is often a little older than 
the freshmen of his year, and is 
impressed by their extreme fresh- 
ness,—for his own youthful illu- 
sions, he thinks, are past, and he 
believes himself to know something 
of the world. But if he can adapt 
himself to their ways, he finds in 
the boys fresh from an English 
public school a careless, happ7 
frankness and geniality, which 
awaken in him the suspicion that 
the typical Scottish character, ad- 
mirable though it be, and capable, 
when thawed, of friendship and 
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affection as strong as any found 
south of the Tweed, might be im- 
proved by a touch of frivolity, ex- 
travagance, effusiveness, and many 
other smaller vices. 

He contrasts the boisterous life 
of a Glasgow class-room with the 
decorum and dignity, approaching 
dulness, of an Oxford college 
lecture, where applause manifested 
by “ruffing” with the feet or cry- 
ing “ Euge! bene!” would, he in- 
stinctively feels, create much con- 
sternation, followed by inextin- 
guishable laughter. He is struck 
by that most radical of all differ- 
ences between Englishmen and 
Scotsmen—the difference in their 
management of money. Where a 
young Scotsman spends a shilling, 
and with effort, a young English- 
man, without an effort, spends 
half-a-crown, and that whether he 
has it or not: for the new-comer 
soon finds that there are poor men 
in Oxford as well as in Glasgow, 
and that the comparatively luxu- 
rious standard of college life is one 
set by the richer undergraduates— 
one to which the poorer must con- 
form ; and they conform willingly 


enough, taking no thought for the 


morrow,—that precept which Eng- 
lishmen find the easiest and Scots- 
men find the hardest of the precepts 
in the Sermon on the Mount, 

But the writer would be mis- 
understood if he were thought to 
ignore the fact that even thirty 

ears ago the extravagance of 
Oxford life had much diminished, 
and is now, except in isolated cases, 
a thing of the past; for under- 
graduates have learnt in these 
bad times to look at both sides of 
a shilling: it has been well said 
that the undergraduate of to-day 
is extravagant in nothing except 
in his opinions. . 

A 
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He was a fortunate man who 
entered Balliol thirty years ago, 
—fortunate, too, are those who 
entered it, or will enter it, long 
before and long after the early 
sixties: but to every one his own 
college days seem best. 

Balliol is as great a college as it 
was : if it is less pre-eminent than it 
was in the Schools, that is because 
other colleges have in this respect 
become better than they were, not 
because Balliol has become worse 
—and doubtless happy days are 
spent there now, and lasting 
friendships formed, as in times 
gone by. In 1861 the college 
was half its present size, for the 
changes had not then been made 
which removed the necessity of 
residence for three years within 
the college walls, and rendered it 
possible for an efficient and pop- 
ular college to double its numbers 
at will. 

In those days life in Balliol was 
probably less “intense” and full 
than it is now. Debating societies 
were unknown—East London we 
had never heard of. Our music 
was of the simple and austere 
kind commended by Plato, ex- 
pressive of energy and violent 
action, not of the artificial and 
varied sort which may now be 
heard in Balliol Hall on Sunday 
evenings. We had no Home 
Rulers among us— we defied no 
laws, and none of us had come 
in collision with any “ myrmidons 
of tyranny” except the proctor. 
We were deplorably deficient in 
taste, and knew nothing of ss- 
thetics—no ladies came to tea with 
us in the afternoons and pretended 
to admire our furniture. 

But we did our best for the 
college: our boat was high on the 
river. One of our men had to go 
to Cambridge to teach Oambridge 
men to row. Our college Eleven 
was the best in the university, and 
a Balliol captain, aided by Balliol 
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men, helped to beat Cambridge at 
Lords three years running, and 
organised victory after years of 
disaster. We got Hertford and 
Ireland scholarships and __first- 
classes in abundance—and, best of 
all, we were a happy family: the 
lines which usually divide reading 
from non-reading men were faintly 
marked ; both classes existed, for 
though all men were required to 
read for honours, yet some did not 
read very hard—nevertheless they 
played whist and billiards on 
equal terms with those who read. 
There was none of that suspicion 
and contempt, mingled with unrea- 
soning admiration, with which the 
athlete and the future first-class 
man often regard each other, to 
the great loss of both. There were 
sets in Balliol, but sets not sharply 
divided, for in a small college there 
is more solidarity than in a college 
of 150 or 200 men, where many 
must be strangers to each other. 
But the writer must refrain from 
continuing a panegyric which 
might be burdensome, if not odi- 
ous, to all but Balliol men of one 
generation, pleading as his excuse 
for what he has said the unques- 
tioned duty of every Oxford man 
to think and speak of his own col- 
lege as the best, and his own days 
as the most glorious in its history. 

I wish to write only of our 
teachers. College dons, as a class, 
have few friends. Alongside of 
the individual “don” there exists 
in the minds of many undergrad- 
uates and most of the writers for 
the press an auto-don, a real Pla- 
tonic universal, an abstract entity, 
the personification of many odious 
qualities—pedantry, ignorance of 
the world, want of sympathy with 
all rational pursuits, positive ma- 
levolence towards the undergrad- 
uates. He is the enemy of the 
human race and of joy, the prin- 
ciple of evil, the bane of the Uni- 
versity, which without him would 
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be a happy place. He has not 
been seen save by the eye of the 
mind, but he exists, and is more 
real than the don met with in the 
region of phenomena; for on this 
point there are many Platonists. 

A member of the unfortunate 
class of which this person is the 
type may be pardoned for offer- 
ing an apology for his order, and 
he could offer no better defence 
than a few reminiscences of dons 
known to him as an undergraduate. 

His task is a painful one, for 
of the men who governed Balliol 
thirty years ago only two are now 
alive; but it is a task not wholly 
painful, for it is to make a sincere 
though feeble acknowledgment and 
record of great kindness and un- 
flinching self-devotion, which found 
their reward not merely in success 
but in warm regard and gratitude. 

Scott was then Master; Jowett, 
Woolcombe, Palmer, and Riddell 
were tutors; Wall, Henry Smith, 
and W. L. Newman were lectur- 
ers; and Green was junior fellow, 
preparing himself for the distin- 
guished part he was to play in 
the government and tuition of his 
college. 

It has been the good fortune of 
Balliol to produce and keep for 
its own service many distinguished 
men: it has been Balliol’s evil 
fortune to lose by death many of 
them in the prime of life: Smith, 
Riddell, Green, and, in later days, 
Lewis Nettleship and Toynbee, 
died in one sense young, before 
their work was done. 

Of the survivors, Archdeacon 
Palmer and W. L. Newman, the 
writer will say nothing ; but they 
will not, he hopes, think him im- 
pertinent in saying that they hold 
the same place in the memory of 
their pupils of these days as that 
held by their colleagues. 

Dr Scott was Master of Balliol 
from 1854 to 1870. Under him 
the college maintained its reputa- 
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tion and prosperity ; his position 
was perhaps a difficult one, for he 
was in imperfect sympathy with 
some who felt for him personally 
entire respect: but his tact and 
courtesy made rough places smooth, 
and his Mastership was a triumph 
of good sense and good feeling in 
the face of opposition or, at least, 
difference of opinion, sincere and 
conscientious, but none the less 
embarrassing. 

The writer is aware that he is 
treading on dangerous ground, but 
he dares to do so, because he feels 
a strong desire—one shared by 
many of his time — that fuller 
justice should be done to the 
memory of a man who did the 
work which lay before him quietly 
and effectually, without putting 
himself en évidence; whose fame 
has been eclipsed by the more strik- 
ing and self-assertive personalities 
of Dr Jenkyns and Mr Jowett. 

He was the most accomplished 
scholar who ever held the Master- 
ship: he helped along with Dean 
Liddell to produce the well-known 
dictionary, an aid to the study of 
Greek in England no less valuable 
than the translations of Greek 
authors made by his successor. 

It is pleasing to Balliol men 
who believe in Greek (if not in 
Compulsory Pass Greek) to think 
that two Masters of their college 
have done so much for Hellenism. 

Scott was a handsome man, 
with a clear-cut somewhat bird- 
like face, of quiet and kindly 
manners, under which lurked an 
irony which he seldom used. Of 
him, as of all college heads, many 
stories were told by undergradu- 
ates and others, true in spirit if 
not in fact—some of them prob- 
ably not true even in spirit, for 
in encounters between a head and 
an undergraduate victory is not 
always to the younger man, who 
sometimes, it must be confessed, 
misunderstands courteous sarcasm. 
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But Balliol undergraduates ap- 
preciated the courtesy of Dr Scott 
if not his sarcasm, and the memory 
of the kindly and dignified gentle- 
man will long be cherished by many 
who wish that his name and work 
were better known. 

Mr Wall, professor of logic in 
the University, gave college lec- 
tures in logic, and was bursar. 
In both capacities he was short, 
clear, incisive. When receiving 
battels he gave no change, and he 
was believed to have amassed in 
this way for the college enormous 
wealth. His explanation of mys- 
terious items in the battel-bills 
was conclusive, if not satisfactory. 
“Why, sir, the reason is the im- 
memorial custom of the college.” 
His logic lectures, not always ap- 
preciated as they deserved to be, 
for at that time Mill was pre- 
dominant in the Oxford schools, 
were terse and clear, and enlivened 
by humorous illustrations, and 
questions suddenly addressed to 
the most inattentive or conceited 
in the lecture, exposing unknown 
depths of ignorance, to the com- 
fort and delight of others no less 
ignorant than the victim. Wall 
was a strong Conservative, and 
found pleasure in _ puncturing 
Liberal windbags, of whom not a 
few, as well as windbags of the 
opposition persuasion, were to be 
found in those days, as perhaps 
they are to be found now, among 
clever Balliol men. 

Woolcombe—or Woolks—for no 
Balliol tutor was ever called by his 
legal name, but by some other which 
may not always be revealed—was 
dean and senior tutor: he was a 
man of the kindest heart and 
entire simplicity of character. He 
had enemies, mainly among those 
whose chapel attendance was ir- 
regular; but he had also many 
friends, for he was transparently 
sincere and had strong convictions 
—convictions which carried him 


through the irksome task of exact- 
ing and reading ‘“ Catechetics,” 
by this time a survival, like the 
custom at Oriel, not always edify- 
ing, of requiring undergraduates 
to submit to the Provost an ab- 
stract of the University sermon. 
Catechetics were summaries of lec- 
tures delivered in college chapel 
on the doctrines of the Church of 
England. It is to be feared that 
the summaries sent in, though 
brief, contained many inaccurate, 
even heretical statements of doc- 
trine, which must have been pain- 
ful reading to a sound theologian. 

Woolcombe went by the name 
of “Tay,” due to a slight stammer 
or impediment in utterance, which 
sometimes, when he was admon- 
ishing an offender and speaking 
earnestly, diminished the effect of 
his rebukes. Many Balliol men 
must remember that evening when 
the New Hall was opened, and 
the outburst of genuine applause 
which greeted Woolcombe’s name, 
—applause renewed when Lord 
Bowen spoke of him as “the most 
courteous of Oxford tutors.” 

In his latter days he resigned 
his tutorship, but lived in Balliol, 
devoting himself to the study of 
the New Testament; troubled no 
more by Catechetics or wayward 
undergraduates ; perfectly happy, 
as the writer has heard from 
one who knows, in the affectionate 
respect of those who differed from 
him on many subjects. 

Riddell, the well-known Greek 
scholar, was the type of a Christian 
gentleman. That title is often 
falsely claimed or bestowed, often 
abused and misinterpreted, and to 
some persons it has become offen- 
sive; but it is, after all, the name 
for a high ideal. The beauty and 
refinement of Riddell’s character 
were seen im his delicate and 
attractive face. No one could re- 
sist the quiet charm of his gracious 
manner, half diffident at first sight, 
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but on better knowledge found to 
be not shyness but the reserve and 
self-suppression of “a beautiful 
soul.” 

Shrewsbury has produced many 
fine Greek scholars, but none finer 
than “Jimmy Riddell ”—it is diffi- 
cult to speak of him by any other 
name. His extreme fastidious- 
ness, and his early death at forty- 
four, prevented him from writing 
much ; the fragments he has left 
show what he might have done. 
It was a pleasure to take composi- 
tion to him, for a gentle sigh was 
his only comment on the most dis- 
creditable blunder ; and he would 
substitute for some clumsy phrase 
or line an emendation which, had 
psychical research been invented 
in those days, we should have 
thought to be a communication 
from Sophocles. How vividly the 
writer can remember the games at 
rackets which he played with some 
of us! In games character shows 
itself more plainly than in things 
thought serious, and Jimmy’s crav- 
ing for perfection and considera- 
tion for the feelings of others mani- 
fested themselves in his lamenta- 
tions and anxious apologies for any 
bad stroke he made. 

The name of Professor Henry 
Smith is known far beyond the 
limits of Oxford; it might have 
been still more widely known had 
not weak health in youth—that 
bridle of Theages—kept him back 
from going to the Bar or entering 
Parliament, in either of which 
spheres the highest honours would 
have been within the reach of 
that most brilliant man. But his 
career in Oxford was as useful 
and honourable as that of a Lord 
Chancellor or Cabinet Minister. 
He gave to the service and great 
advantage of his University the 
remarkable gifts which would have 
made him famous in a larger arena. 
Those gifts were various: a pene- 
trating intellect, great wit, which 
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never made an enemy, an eloquent 
and persuasive tongue, and that 
which makes such endowments 
irresistible, a charming manner, 
added to knowledge of the world, 
and the faculty of being all things 
to all men. 

Stories used to be current about 
the young Irishman, whose delicate 
health forbade him to reside in 
Oxford, and who appeared there 
at intervals for a week or two to 
carry off the Ireland or the Mathe- 
matical Scholarship, the two high- 
est distinctions in the University. 
He was an admirable scholar, and 
a profound mathematician. Some 
of his friends regretted that he 
did not concentrate himself and 
produce some magnum opus; but 
each man knows best how to live 
his own life. Distinction perhaps 
came to him so easily that he was 
indifferent to it, and preferred to 
be Henry Smith, the only person 
or thing, as a Cambridge man once 
said, in whom or in which all 
Oxford men believed. 

He took a certain share in the 
tuition of the College, not dis- 
daining to look over the Latin 
prose of candidates for Respon- 
sions, unofficially called ‘‘ Smalls.” 
One of those candidates remembers 
the genial sarcasm with which he 
criticised a piece of Latin prose 
containing a blunder, or slip of 
the pen, of a terrible nature, and 
his searching inquiries into the 
peculiarities of Latin usage north 
of the Tweed ; for he would joke 
with everybody and about every- 
thing, and yet was always cirpd- 
mehos and émdéfwos, words impos- 
sible to translate, and fully in- 
telligible only to those who have 
heard Henry Smith talk his best. 
His death “eclipsed the gaiety ” of 
colleges. Alas! that the stories 
told of him and by him seem likely 
to share the fate of Oxford stories, 
and be lost or spoilt. Alas! still 
more, that his flowing beard and 
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flying gown will be seen no more, 
for his place cannot be filled. 

Green presented a striking con- 
trast to his colleague. Green’s 
influence on Oxford was more pro- 
found than that of Smith, and of 
a different kind. His dark and 
serious face expressed the earnest- 
ness, the almost sombreness, of his 
character. He was not gloomy 
nor pessimistic, but he seemed to 
dwell much on the evil in the 
world and in his own country, 
and on the obligation incumbent 
on him and all men to do some- 
thing to mitigate inequality and 
misery and vice. 

He was the main agent in the 
philosophical reaction from the 
teaching of Mill to that of Kant 
and Hegel, which has been as re- 
markable a phenomenon in Oxford 
and in English thought during the 
last quarter of a century as the 
Tractarianism which preceded it, 
and was in some degree akin to it, 
for between the two movements 
there was an essential resem- 
blance, in that both emphasised 
the “spiritual principle” and the 
mystery of things. Whatever may 
be the fate of Green’s philosophy— 
whether it is to hold its own or to 
give place in turn to some new 
system—the indirect effect of his 
teaching will be permanent. That 
teaching was obscure, especially in 
his early days; but as he grew 
older it seemed to become clarified, 
and had he not died at forty-five he 
would probably have worked out 
his thoughts and presented them 
to the world, so shaped as to 
demand less effort to understand 
them than his published writings 
do, though they are intelligible. to 
those who will take pains. 

His first pupils found that in 
conversation he did not bewilder 
them, as he sometimes bewildered 
them in his lectures. Nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to 
be asked those awkward questions 


which children in philosophy, like 
other children, often ask. Never 
perhaps was he seen to laugh more 
delightedly—for he could laugh at 
the right time—than when it 
occurred to a pupil leaving the 
room with his hand on the half- 
opened door to put the trifling 
question, ‘What, then, is the origin 
of our ideas?” 

He will be familiar to many as 
Mr Gray in ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ a 
portrait like him yet not like him, 
for he was difficult to paint. 

His interests were not merely 
philosophical: he sat both in the 
University Council and in the 
town council, and showed a strong 
and active interest in social and 
political questions, especially in 
education, proving his earnestness 
by the labour and money which 
he spent in helping to establish a 
good high school in Oxford. At 
his funeral was present a vast 
gathering, not merely of members 
of the University but of the citi- 
zens of Oxford, whose welfare he 
had at heart. 

Of the late Master of Balliol 
much has been written in the last 
few months—so much, indeed, that 
his name is in danger of becoming 
burdensome to the ear, like the 
name of Aristides. He himself 
would have disapproved of some 
of the utterances of his friends, 
for he disliked extravagance and 
disproportion. It would ill be- 
come one who received much 
kindness from the late Master to 
constitute himself an advocatus 
Diaboli. But to be accused of 
perfection is a hard fate for any 
man, and his friends are bound to 
clear him of the charge, and to be 
truthful, like himself, at the risk 
of appearing to be ungracious and 
ungrateful. 

Jowett attracted most men, but 
he repelled some, for, in his earlier 
days at least, he was not very toler- 
ant of certain differences in opinion 
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and sentiment. His sympathies 
were limited, and towards those 
who were outside them his man- 
ner was abrupt and harsh. He 
offended some by his admiration 
for success and for the “saviours 
of society.” He was fond of great 
people, not owing to a vulgar 
worship of rank and station, but 
because he desired to influence 
those who had or were to have 
power in English society or poli- 
tics, for love of influence was his 
ruling passion. He was inflexible, 
and, in the opinion of some, rough 
and ready in his choice of means 
for the attainment of his ends. 
But in a strong man these faults 
are the “defects of his qualities,” 
and some of them are intensified 
by hostility and obloquy. To re- 
count his virtues is more pleasing 
and more truthful in effect, if it 
be wished to have an impression 
of the man as he was. 

If he admired success and sought 
to gain young men who had the 
ability or rank or gifts of any 
kind which would bring power or 
distinction in after-life, he did 
many acts of kindness to others 
who were not likely to become 
eminent or influential, and who 
could give him no return except 
gratitude and affection. 

He would occasionally make an 
undergraduate come and live with 
him and share his rooms, bivouack- 
ing in his bath-room, it was said, 
that he might tame and humanise 
the poor and unattractive “smug,” 
to use that expressive and un- 
charitable name. 

In one case, when such a one 
had requited kindness with in- 
gratitude and failure, and under 
the pressure of desperate poverty 
and debt had committed a miser- 
able theft, the Master gave bail 
for him, and the unhappy youth 
was seen no more. The bail was 
forfeited, and it was darkly ru- 
moured that the Master had cor- 
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rupted high officials and had as- 
sisted the criminal to abscond. 
The suspicion did the Master no 
harm in the minds of the very 
few who heard of the occurrence. 

He was kind, too, in another 
way, understood not always dur- 
ing the bad quarter of an hour in 
which the benefit was being con- 
ferred, but appreciated with in- 
creasing clearness in after - days. 
He watched narrowly the character 
and conduct of his pupils, and at 
the critical time of their career, if 
there was reason to fear that they 
were going wrong in any way, 
morally or intellectually, he would 
administer plain sharp reproof, 
which saved many from discredit 
and disaster. “By Jove, he can 
rag!” was the grateful and ap- 
proving comment of one recounting 
to his friends an interview of this 
salutary character. 

The personal appearance of 
Jowett, his uncertain manner; his 
long silences, broken at intervals 
by pithy sayings of worldly wis- 
dom or suggestive criticism, his 
stern rebukes, his pleasure in hear- 
ing young men talk courageously 
before him—a pleasure which he 
enjoyed less frequently than he 
wished, for, to tell the truth, he 
was a very formidable person ; 
his ready appreciation of a very 
poor jest, which he valued, not 
for itself, but because it showed 
him that his young companion 
was becoming less shy, —these and 
many other personal characteris- 
tics have been frequently described, 
and have been made the founda- 
tion for innumerable stories, which 
would have delighted the Master 
himself had any one ventured to 
tell them to him. 

For he was fond of stories, espe- 
cially stories about Masters of 
Balliol. Dr Jenkyns, the Master 
to whom he ascribed much of the 
greatness of the college, was to 
him a centre of legends which he 
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was never weary of repeating. 
At any gathering of old Balliol 
men he used to deliver admirable 
speeches, full of anecdotes and re- 
miniscences told in his simple and 
charming English. Then he was 
seen at his best, entirely happy, 
proud of the college to which he 
had devoted his life, and sur- 
rounded by old friends, most of 
them his pupils, who were to him 
his sons. On one such occasion 
he said that he thought old age 
to be in some ways the happiest 
part of a man’s life. This was 
true for him. He had mellowed 
with age; he had seen the fruits 
of his labours ; he had lived down 
enmity and misunderstanding ; he 
had himself become indulgent to 
his former foes, and had come to 
think better of the world than he 
did in the stormy days of the 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ 

His intellectual influence is hard 
to describe, and would be described 
differently by different men. It 
was an influence to those who 
were diffident or indolent of a 
galvanising kind, irritating, almost 
discouraging, for he seemed hard 
to satisfy, too sharp and severe in 
his criticism of first attempts to 
deal with new and difficult ques- 
tions in speculative or political 
philosophy. 

It is possible that some of the 
weaker among his pupils would 
have profited more from gentler 
treatment; but in the majority of 
cases his constant insistence on 
the possibility and necessity of 
doing better had a wonderful 
effect, and he got the best out of 
aman. He said little, and that 
little negative and critical, about 
the opinions, a réchauffé of which, 
gathered from books, some of us 
served up to him in our weekly 
essays, read to him when he seemed 
half-asleep, and ought certainly to 
have been in bed; but his sharp 
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“JT don’t think that’s true,” 
or, “Is that good English ?” 
would show that he was wide 
awake. The summariness of his 
judgments, pronounced on some 
perhaps distorted theory of Mill 
or Mansel, would make the essay- 
ist bolder to think for himself. 
In this respect Jowett was like 
Socrates, one of his models, for 
out of Socrates and Samuel John- 
son he constructed for himself a 
mixed ideal, combining critical 
and very positive elements. He 
was sometimes amusingly dog- 
matic: in a walk along the banks 
of the Tummel, where many Balliol 
men have walked with him, he 
refused, on a@ priori grounds, to 
admit that trout could or did lie 
with their heads up-stream,—the 
first shock to his hearer’s belief in 
the Master’s infallibility. 

His laborious life was one of 
the secrets of his power ; for if he 
did not spare others, he did not 
spare himself. He had his reward 
—the success of his college, hon- 
our, and troops of friends—and 
his memory will be perpetuated in 
Balliol in the way he would have 
liked best. 


The writer feels that his account 
of Balliol and its rulers thirty 
years ago must wear the appear- 
ance of extravagant eulogy. It 
may be that through the kindly 
mist of years faults or failings are 
indistinctly seen,—that sometimes 
this tutor was cross; that tutor 
unreasonable; the Dean vexatious ; 
the lecturer dull ; that our teachers 
were only human beings,—but we 
perhaps were lazy, and conceited, 
and ignorant, and ill-behaved, and 
were not among those happy ones 
who know their own blessings 
when they have them. But the 
eulogy is not consciously exagger- 
ated or insincere. 

P. A. Wricut HeEnpErson. 
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THE POWER 


Ir has been truly said that “ men 
of genius are commonly at once re- 
presentative and creative. They 
embody and reflect the tendencies 
of their time, but they also fre- 
quently materially modify them, 
and their ideas become the subject 
or the basis of succeeding develop- 
ments.” 

This is especially true of poets, 
and the greatest poets are the 
best examples of the truth. Take 
Shakespeare and Dante. The 
many-sided Elizabethan age is re- 
flected for us in every aspect but 
one, from the plays of Shakespeare. 
They are indeed 


‘<The abstracts and brief chronicles of 
the time,” 


as he prophetically wrote. And 
the Florentine life of the Trecento, 
that intense, narrow, combative 
life, we can realise more vividly 
from the lips of Dante’s men and 
women than even from the friendly 
pages of old Dino Compagni.! Now 
the Englishman and the Italian 
were as unlike each other as birth 
could make them. Shakespeare 
was the poet of man. Dante 
was the poet of the soul. But 
they were equally “representa- 
tive” of their respective ages ; and 
they were both, though not equally, 
“creative” spirits. 

The creative function of the 
poet is more than recognised in 
the Italian saying, “Non merita 
nome di creatore se non Iddio 
ed il poeta.” (Only God and the 
poet deserve the name of creator.) 
We shall find in the case of Dante, 
as in that of all poets whose crea- 
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tions had power over their own 
times and have kept their power 
until ours, that the representative 
and the creative faculties areclosely 
allied. The nature of their alliance 
may be sought in that law which 
has determined that it is only by 
truly realising what is that we can 
rightly aspire to what may be; 
that it is only by our faithfulness 
to the real that the glory of the 
ideal can dawn upon us. Nowa 
great deal of poetry does not rise 
to the range of this law, for there 
are many true poets who are in no 
sense representative. We may be 
sure at once that they have had 
no power over their age; they 
have delighted, yet have not in- 
spired, the hearts of men. When 
we read them we are shut up with- 
in the chamber of their fancy ; we 
do not breathe the wide, open air 
of high imagination. But the 
‘Divina Commedia’ has exercised 
a power greater than any other 


single poem we know of. It has ~ 


raised a literature, it has inspired 
art, it has swayed theology. What 
Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ did 
for the English language, Dante’s 
‘Commedia’ did for the Italian. 
Such a painter as Botticelli ex- 
pended his genius on illustrating 
this poem, and never on any other. 
The number is legion of those 
minor artists who, through the 
length and breadth of Italy, 
painted the walls of churches with 
frescoed scenes from the “ Infer- 
no” and the “ Paradiso,” set over 
against each other as warnings to 
the faithful.2 The history of me- 
dieval Italy could not, in fact, be 


* The work of the brothers Orcagna in a chapel of Sta Maria Novella at 


Florence is a good example of this. 
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written without some account of 
the influence of the great ‘Com- 
media’ on the minds of men. 

Mr Lecky, in his work dealing 
with human beliefs, has remarked, 
with the measured eloquence pecu- 
Jiar to him, that “the poem of 
Dante was the last apocalypse. It 
exercised a supreme ascendancy 
over the imagination at a time 
when religious imagery was not so 
much the adjunct as the essence 
of belief, when the natural impulse 
of every man was to convert in- 
tellectual conceptions into palpable 
forms, and when painting was in 
the strictest sense the normal ex- 
pression of faith.” ! 

No doubt the mental condition 
of Italy was exactly such as the 
great poem produced in its midst 
was calculated to influence most 
strongly. The Italian imagination 
was both facile in exercise and 
material in conception ; passionate 
in its admiration of beauty, and 
passionate in its susceptibility to 
fear. If it seems to us that the 
imagery of “Inferno” attained an 
extraordinary power over the 
minds of contemporary readers, 
far beyond that exercised by the 
later parts of the poem, we may 
remember how much more univer- 
sal is the instinct to fear than the 
impulse to trust. The very horror 
of “Inferno” would have an ex- 
citement wanting to the pictures 
of contemplative beatitude that 
succeed each other in “ Paradiso”; 
and to the undisciplined mind ex- 
citement is attractive. However 
great the ‘Commedia’ may appear 
to a nineteenth-century reader, it 
is great mainly as a poem to him ; 
it does not directly mould his be- 
lief. But to the reader of the 
fourteenth century the ‘Comme- 
dia’ was not only or chiefly a 
poem, it was an exposition of stu- 
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pendous theological truths. He 
trembled before it. The name 
Dante gave to his work was ‘La 
Commedia,’ but the name his 
countrymen gave it was ‘ La Divina 
Commedia.’ 

Probably there were few that 
shared the belief of the simple- 
hearted women of Verona who, 
when they saw the sad-browed poet 
walking through their streets, whis- 
pered to each other that this man 
had been in hell, and the smoke 
of its fires had made his face 
swarthy and blackened his hair. 
But certainly there were many 
who, though they did not believe 
in the poet’s pilgrimage as a super- 
natural event, yet regarded the 
poem as a work of supernatural 
insight, and revered it as sacred. 
They felt towards it something of 
what we feel towards the Book of 
Job: when the beauty of its lan- 
guage is most transcendent, that 
beauty is lost in the depth of its 
meaning. A comparison with the 
inspired writings is almost inevit- 
able here, if we would understand 
the mental attitude of contempo- 
rary readers towards the ‘Com- 
media,’ so far is it removed from 
our own. Amongst ourselves no 
work of any degree of imaginative 
power would be received with so- 
lemnity of spirit. The keenest 
literary appreciation, the most 
judicious criticism, would be given 
to it; but no thanks would be 
offered for it in our churches, 
though, if fortunate, it might be 
preached against. 

And while considering the very 
serious power which the ‘ Com- 
media’ held over its first readers, 
it should be remembered that the 
same qualities which derogate from 
its perfection in our eyes only tended 
to strengthen its ascendancy over 
medieval minds. The violence, 





1 Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, vol. i. chap. iii. 
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the grotesqueness, the dogmatism, 
above all, the fearful implacability, 
which revolt us in the poem, would 
have been thoroughly sympathetic 
to the spirit of its age. They would 
even have recommended themselves 
to many who were incapable of at- 
traction by the beauty of the poem, 
by its music, or scope, or majesty. 
The French saying, “On a les dé- 
fauts de ses qualités,” applies to 
poetical as well as to personal 
character ; and the defects are not 
seldom admired by those whom 
the qualities are powerless to 
Now Dante lived in an 
age of dogmatic enmities, of gro- 
tesque contrasts, of passionate con- 
victions, when, if men differed one 
from another, they differed with 
violence. In a Tuscan city the 
final result of a political difference 
was that the weaker party of the 
moment was thrust outside the 
walls. The members became the 
hapless ‘“ fuor’ usciti,”—the “men 
outside,”—whose lives were bitter 
to them, until by force or strata- 
gem they could win their way back 
inside those walls, and banish their 
banishers in turn. Whether the 
city was Florence, Pistoja, or Siena, 
outside its gates there was no 
happiness for its citizen. In exile 
the light of the sun was dark to 
him, the grapes of life were dry. 
Imagine how, to the hearts of men 
who had suffered this exile, the 
awful, hopeless exile of “ Inferno” 
would strike home! How they 
would realise that aching for news 
of the place so beloved while love 
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was alive—that longing that even 
their shameful names, if nothing 
else of them, might be spoken once 
more in the city which now hated 
or forgot them ! 

When his “Inferno” was writ- 
ten, Dante had already tasted the 
bitterness of exile, but not its 
hopelessness. He trusted, as the 
“fuor usciti” always did, that 
some alliance or some accident 
would bring fortune to their side, 
and open the fast-closed gates of 
Florence, “la ben guidata.” But. 
the poet had another hope ; it was 
founded on that ‘Commedia’ in 
which he believed so deeply that 
he could not but think it would 
move the hearts of his countrymen 
to decree his recall. 


‘*Se mai continga che il poema sacro, 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
Si che m’ ha fatto per pid anni macro, 

Vinca la crudelta che fuor mi serra 
Del bello ovile, ov’ io dormii agnello, 
Nimico ai lupi che gli danno guerra, 

Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
Ritornerd poeta, ed in sul fonte 
Del mio battesmo prenderd il cap- 

pello.” 1 Vs 
—Par., xxv. 1-9. 


That hope was never fulfilled. 
The one thing which the ‘ Com- 
media’ had not power to do was 
to open the gates of the beloved 
city to its poet. It opened the 
gates of other cities to him: Bo- 
logna and Verona received him 
with honour. But Florence re- 
mained implacable as himself ; and 
Dante died in exile. 

He had indeed taken a strange 





1 «Tf e’er it happen that the poem sacred 

To which both heaven and earth have set their hand, 
So that it many a year hath made me lean, 

O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 
From the fair sheepfold, where a lamb I slumbered, 
An enemy to the wolves that war upon it, 

With other voice forthwith, with other fleece, 
Poet will I return, and at my font 
Baptismal will I take the laurel crown.” 





—FPar., xxv. 1-9. 
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way to win the favour that was 
refused him. By hot reproaches, 
by bitter sarcasms, by accusations 
edged with unpardonable truth, he 
freed his heart of the burden of a 
love that was too great to deceive, 
too genuine to be recognised for 
love. Florence was not likely to 
forget such words as— 

‘* Godi, Firenze, poi che se’ si grande 


Che per mare e per terra batti I’ ali, 
E per I’ inferno il tuo nome si 
spande,” ? 
—Inf., xxvi. 1-3. 
She could no more forget them 
than she could understand them. 
Are there many now who can read 
the love in such reproaches, even 
with the help of the lines that 
follow them? For the poet knows 
of the doom that will fall on his 
city :— 
‘* E se gid fosse, non saria per tempo. 
Cosi foss’ ei da che pur esser dee ! 
Ché pit mi graverd com’ pii m’ 
attempo.” 2 
—Inf., xxvi. 10-12. 


The pathos of these lines is the 
heavy inexorable pathos of a life 
past youth: the sorrow of a man 
isin them. And the life-wearied 
man who wrote them might have 
looked back on the days of his 
plaining ‘ Vita Nuova’ as on “ces 
beaux jours, quand j’étais si mal- 
heureux.” 

That famous quarrel of Florence 
with Dante! At this day its 
vicious complications are like a 
tangled dream to us; and still our 
hearts take the poet’s side, while 
our tongues confess that in the mat- 
ter of patriotism we can see little 
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to choose between Ghibellins and 
Guelfs, and the Neri seem to have 
been about as just as the Bianchi 
were scrupulous. We have not 
perhaps a very clear conception 
of that ““Cxsar” whom Dante so 
passionately invoked to visit and 
pacify his Italy. Possibly we 
may suffer from some mental con- 
fusion between the different French 
Carlos, whose mission now as in 
life seems to be the making con- 
fusion worse confounded in the 
field of Italian politics. Certainly 
we have not unravelled the intri- 
cate web of civil discussions in 
which the Tuscan cities were en- 
meshed. That were a task before 
which the hardiest intellect might 
quail: The local allusions, the 
partial interests, the trenchant 
condemnations that made the 
‘Commedia’ such vivid reading to 
its contemporaries, have suffered 
the fate of things local and par- 
tial; that is tosay, they have fallen 
a prey to the poetical specialist. 
They are swept away into that 
great and nameless waste where 
the lone lecturer wanders seeking 
his material, and the examiner 
picks up an occasional weapon of 
offence. 

But if we would find the secret 
of that power with which Dante 
sways his readers of to-day, even 
as he swayed those of the Quattro- 
cento, we shall find it not in any 
part or characteristic of the poem, 
but in the poem as a whole. The 
‘Divina Commedia’ is without 
doubt one of the greatest concep- 
tions that was ever formed in the 
mind of man—some would say 





1 «* Rejoice, O Florence ! since thou art so great 
That over sea and land thou beatest wings, 
And down in hell thy name is spreading wide.” 


—Hell, xxvi. 1-3. 


* «* And if it were now, this were not too soon. 
Would it were now, since it must surely be ! 
For it will grieve me more as more I age.” 


—Hell, xxvi. 10-12. 
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without hesitation, the greatest 
conception. For it embodies not 
one single aspect of life but the 
whole of life, and not from the 
human point of view but from the 
superhuman. It is no less than the 
drama of the soul. Whether we 
condemn or applaud the courage 
of the poet who attempted to in- 
volve Eternity within the lines of 
his verse, we cannot deny to the 
very magnitude of his conception 
that reverence which is its due. 
Dante’s aim was the highest that 
has ever drawn a poet’s eyes from 
earth to heaven. His mortal real- 
isation of it was a failure so glori- 
ous that no achievement has ever 
seemed to us so great. The critic 
who sits in judgment on Dante 
sits like the wren on the head of 
the eagle that soared and stared 
at the sun; and he would indeed 
be a fatuous critic who shared the 
wren’s delusion that he was ex- 
alted over the eagle from the 
accident of his position. Only 
with the significance of that posi- 
tion thoroughly impressed on his 
mind can the critic attempt to 
investigate and distinguish be- 
tween the varying elements of 
greatness and what’ may be called 
the temporal traits,—between the 
deep moral beauties and the in- 
evitable moral limitations of the 
great ‘Commedia.’ 

If we take the three parts of 
the poem in order, the “ Inferno” 
claims attention first. That it 
frequently claims attention last, 
and longest too, is a fact which 
has been much noticed and de- 
plored, perhaps a little unneces- 
sarily. Mr Ruskin compares the 
fame of the “Inferno” to the 
fame of Michael Angelo’s “ Last 
Judgment” in Rome, while the 
comparative neglect of the “ Para- 
diso” he likens to the equal ne- 
glect of Tintoretto’s “Paradiso” in 
Venice. He reverses the general 
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verdict, and draws his usual moral 
about human turpitude and the 
vulgarity of error. Now if we 
have courage to confine Mr Ruskin 
to his proper sphere of pictorial 
art, and to side with the vulgar 
in their opinion, we must have 
some reason to show for the faith 
that is in us; and that reason 
must take the oft-condemned form 
of comparison. For after all, the 
science of criticism is mainly an 
enlightened system of comparison. 

Of all the forms of the drama, 
tragedy is that which has appealed 
most inwardly to human sym- 
pathy. If the common instinct 
has been wrong here, it has been 
wrong in accordance with the ad- 
vice of a weighty counsellor, to sub- 
mit our emotions to the purifying 
influences of fear and pity. Now 
the “Inferno” is the most ter- 
rible tragedy that ever was con- 
ceived. Its characters are dead, 
yet living—ruined for ever in a 
world of ruin. For each of them 
the ruling motive has, become the 
ruling fate,— inexorable, appal- 
ling. Yet against that fate char- 
acter survives ; and passion, though 
but an impotent recollection, is 
never extinct. How great are the 
materials for tragedy here! how 
great the use that was made of 
them ! 

But the moral conditions of the 
poem impose a severer restriction 
on the human interest in propor- 
tion as the souls are purified. In 
“ Purgatorio” the souls remember 
indeed their earthly course, but re- 
member it “as a dream when one 
awaketh.” Now it concerns them 
only in its consequences. One 
single passion claims every soul in 
“Purgatorio” alike—the passion of 
repentance. When Dante rises to 
Paradiso, he finds the unanimity 
of feeling among the blessed to be 
one of the conditions of blessed- 
ness. Here they neither vary, 
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nor purpose, nor venture anything 
of their own motion. The will 
has no initiative; and each soul 
is but a glad reflection of the 
Divine Charity. This is made 
clear to Dante by the lips of 
Piccarda de’ Donati, the first of 
the blessed souls who speaks to 
him from her place :— 


‘** Frate, la nostra volonti quieta 
Virti di carita, che fa volerne 
Sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non 
ci asseta.” ! 
—Par., iii. 70-72. 


If we sought to characterise by 
a single phrase each of the three 
after-worlds of the ‘Commedia,’ 
we might call Inferno the world 
of fatal passions, Purgatcrio the 
world of. contrite peace, Paradiso 
the world of adoring charity. Hav- 
ing said this, we cannot fail to see 
that the first world, in spite of its 
fiendish horrors and cruelties, is 
the world where we can best draw 
human breath, suffering the pain 
of sympathy with those great ones 
who, in the midst of their death 
and darkness of spirit, are still 
undefeated by fate, and can keep 
both the love and hatred of old to 
season the memories of their day 
under the sun. 

By one of those strange para- 
doxes which result from some con- 
tradiction between the heart and 
mind, Dante has given us in “ In- 
ferno,” and not in “ Paradiso,” his 
most touching conceptions of the 
power of love. The love between 
@ man and a woman, between a 
father and his son, between a 
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teacher and his pupil, or a leader 
and his followers, still binds the 
lost soul with 


*‘ Lo vincol d’ amor che fa natura.” 


In the dark world the poet still 
loves the harmony of verse, the 
philosopher yearns towards the 
majesty of wisdom, the hero re- 
members the sweet taste of danger. 
Here, in depths of wickedness 
where the name of God may not 
be spoken, some nobleness is kept 
alive by the force of individual 
character. It is when this tragical 
virtue surmounts for a moment the 
depravity of surrounding condi- 
tions, and speaks in clear accents 
through the din and despair of 
Inferno—it is then that the power 
of the ‘Commedia’ most deeply 
penetrates us. We hear the lament- 
able sweetness of Francesca’s 
voice; it thrills with a piercing 
beauty through the tempestuous 
sorrow-laden sphere :— 


‘* Amor, che a nullo amato amar per- 
dona, 
Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m’ ab- 
bandona. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte.” 2 
—Inf., v. 103-106. 


We hear the steady voice of 
Farinata the noble, as he rises 
from his fiery tomb with brows 
unwrung by torment :— 


“*Come avesse lo inferno in gran di- 
spitto.” 


The fate of his people is still 
nearer to his heart than the flames 





1 «* Brother, our will is quieted by virtue 
Of charity, that makes us wish alone 
For what we have, nor lets us thirst for more.” 


—Par., iii. 70-72. 


2 «« Love, which lets none that’s loved forbear from love, 
Took me so captive in delight of him, 
That, as thou seest, he does not yet forsake me. 
Love to one death-doom led us both.” 


—Hell, v. 103-106. 
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to his limbs. The day that he 
saved Florence is more to him 
than this age-long night of In- 
ferno :— 


‘¢ Ma fu’ io sol cola, dove sofferto 
Fu per ciascun di torre via Fiorenza, 
Colui che la difese a viso aperto.”! 
—Inf., x. 91-93. 


Across the stern questioning 
of Farinata breaks that sharp 
cry of Cavalcante for his son 
Guido :— 


‘« Mio figlio ov’ é, e perché non é teco?” 


The two great Florentines are ly- 
ing together in the same tomb. 
One asks only of his city, the 
other only of his son. 

Then, in the dark pit where 
thick as fireflies in a Tuscan valley 
the souls are scattered as wander- 
ing tongues of fire, great Ulysses 
lifts up the voice which had given 
false counsel, and, in tones like the 
murmuring of a wind-tormented 
flame, tells the story of his own 
weird death. There is a splendour 
in this passage, an iron strength in 
the words by which the old hero 
avows that unsated thirst after 
danger and experience which be- 
set his mortal spirit, confessing 
the insufficiency of love for life, 
revealing his deliberate choice 
of death in the open sea, if first 
he might sail his boat where never 
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boat had sailed before, with stars 
undreamt of over his head :— 


** Né dolcezza di figlio, né la pietd 
Del vecchio padre, né il debito amore, 
Lo qual dovea Penelope far lieta, 
Vincer potero dentro a me I’ ardore 
Ch’ i’ ebbi a divenir del mondo 
esperto, 
E degli vizii umani e del valore : 
Ma misi me per I alto mare aperto 
Sol con un legno e con quella com- 


pagna 
Picciola, dalla qual non fui di- 

serto.” 2 
—Inf., xxvi. 94-102. 


As was said before, the poetry 
of “Inferno” is unsurpassed in 
the ‘Commedia’; and if regarded 
from the human or dramatic point 
of view, it is unequalled. To some 
it may appear ‘that this is not 
the point of view from which we 
should regard a drama of the soul. 
But that must be because some 
are thinking of Dante asa teacher, 
a theologian, or a schoolman,—as - 
anything but a poet. Yet the 
greatness of a poet is in his poetry, 
and the value of this truism can 
never be overstated. 

If now we pass on to “ Purga- 
torio,” we find its two opening 
cantos of such surpassing and res- 
torative sweetness, that the dark- 
ness of “Inferno” fades from our 
eyes, and its horror from our 
hearts, just as from Dante’s own 
they faded in the morning hour 





1 «* But I was all alone there where each man 
Had suffered Florence to be done away, 
And I defended her with open face.” 


— Hell, x. 91-93. 


2 «Neither son’s sweetness, nor the suffering 


Of mine old father, nor the love so due 
Which ought to have made glad Penelope, 

Could quell in me the ardour which I had 
For growing to be expert of the world, 
And of the worthiness and vice of men : 

But I set off on the high open sea 
With one ship only, and that little band 

% By which I had not been deserted yet.” 
ee — Hell, xxvi. 94-102. 
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when he looked again on the 
“dreaming blue” of the sky :— 

‘© Dolce color d’ oriental zafliro, 
Che s’ accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 
Dell aer puro infino al primo giro, 

Agli occhi miei ricomincid diletto 
Tosto ch’ i’ uscii fuor dell’ aura 
morta 
Che m’ avea contristati gli occhi 
e il petto.”? 
—Purg., i. 13-18. 

Modern literature has nothing 
of a more exalted beauty, of a 
more “serene aspect,” than the 
second canto of “ Purgatorio,”—a 
passage of dear melody, falling as 
the low waves fall on the shore of 
hope, breathing as the “ pure air” 
breathes on the brows of pale pil- 
grims newly come to the place of 
penitence. Itis impossible to read 
it without hearing unspoken the 
old assurance —‘ He that hath 
this hope within him purifieth 
himself.” The boat on the wide 


sea—that ancient symbol of safety 
—the spirits within it singing of 


their deliverance, the motionless 
angel steering them homeward, a 
dazzling “bird of God,” with only 
his white wings stretched up to 
heaven for a sail: whether the 
allegory be most perfect here, or 
the picture most lovely, or the 
poetry most divine, should neither 
be asked nor answered. This canto 
is one of the beautiful things for 
which we may return thanks, and 
for once refrain from analysis. 
Although it was said above that 
the passion of penitence was the 
single passion that possessed the 
souls in Purgatorio, let it be re- 
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membered that hope is a part of 
penitence. The penance of each 
sufferer is irradiated by hope. In 
the case of those long wanderers 
on the shore and mountain - side, 
who had so many years to wait 
before they might come to the 
shining angel at the door and see 
it open to them, hope is the only 
sustenance. Afterwards hope is 
their helper through the pain and 
sorrow of their expiation. There- 
fore, in spite of tears and grievous 
penances, Purgatorio is a gentle 
world, merciful and severe. Tears 
have no bitterness, pain has no 
terror there. The will is con- 
quered utterly, and no more resists 
the weight of suffering laid upon 
it than the rushes at the moun- 
tain’s foot resist the wind that 
bends them low. 


“*O eletti di Dio, gli cui soffriri 
E giustizia e speranza fan men 
duri |”? 
—Purg., xix. 76, 77. 


In “ Purgatorio ” there is no con- 
tention of diverse natures, no fierce 
contrast between the outward and 
the inward condition ; in a word— 
no tragedy. 

There are some who cannot read 
Dante’s ‘‘.Inferno,” because their 
repulsion from his merciless ethics 
and ghastly imaginations is stronger 
than their sense of poetical gran- 
deur,—who cannot fully rejoice in 
Dante’s “ Paradiso ” either, because 
the rarefied air on those more than 
Alpine heights is too sharp for 
quiet breathing, and makes them 
restless and home-sick. To such 





1 «Sweet colour of the oriental sapphire, 
That was upgathered in the cloudless aspect 


Of the pure air, as far as the first circle, 
Unto mine eyes did recommence delight, 
Soon as I issued forth from the dead air, 
Which had with sadness filled mine eyes and breast.” 
—Puryg., i. 13-18. 
2 «OQ ye elect of God, whose sufferings 
By justice and by hope are made less hard !” 
: —Purg., xix. 76, 77. 
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readers the “ Purgatorio” especi- 
ally appeals by its beauty; while 
it clings to their imagination by a 
certain spiritual sympathy. They 
shrink from the depths and heights 
of the ‘Commedia’ ; in this middle 
world they find solace, and a stren- 
uous peace. ; 

Even the natural imagery to 
which Dante constantly recurs is 
throughout the “ Purgatorio” em- 
ployed with a soothing and familiar 
effect, so deeply was the poet im- 
bued with an instinctive sense of 
the manifold analogies between 
physical and spiritual nature. He 
refrains, in this world of contrite 
submission, from using the gro- 
tesque and startling comparisons of 
“Inferno,” as well as from the 
radiant and celestial imagery of 
“ Paradiso.” Sometimes he thinks 
of the harmless beasts and birds ; 
of sheep, in timid helplessness 
blindly following each other out of 
the fold :— 

“Semplici e quete, e lo ’mperch? non 

sanno,” ! 

Sometimes the passing souls re- 
mind him of storks flying in a long 
steady file to the South. The 
sounds he recalls from earth have 
a low and penetrative music: the 
murmuring bass of wind in the 
pine-branches, the mournful sweet- 
ness of evening bells whose chime 
touches the heart, the half-inau- 
dible breeze that blows before a 
dawn in May, sweetened with the 
breath of flowers :— 

**Quale, annunziatrice degli albori, 
L’ aura di Maggio muovesi ed olezza, 
Tutta impregnata dall’ erba e dai 

fiori.” *—Purg., xxiv. 145-147. 
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The flowers are many in this 
middle world. Dante sees them 
on the mountain-side, as he must 
have seen them on some Alpine 
slope in spring, a mosaic of living 
colour ; or blooming on the banks 
of the stream in the Earthly Para- 
dise above, beyond the river grasses 
that lay soaking at the water’s 
edge. The colour of the guardian- 
angels’ robes reminds him of new- 
ly budded leaves in their young 
green— 

‘* Verdi, come fogliette pur mo nate.” 


Nearly all the images of light 
which occur throughout the “ Pur- 
gatorio” have a peculiar effect of 
struggle or subjection, rather than 
of intensity or brilliance. ,The 
veiled suffusion of light about a 
sun half-risen or half-set; the 
steady ray of the red planet Mars, 
burning through the cold sea-fog ; 
a pale moon hanging low in the 
sky, not bright enough to quench 
the nearest stars; the sun him- 
self shorn of his glory, and his 
light turned to a vague whiteness 
behind thick-rolling mountain 
mists: all are images of effort un- 
completed, of natural force abated, 
of aspiration yet uncrowned. 

For “ Purgatorio” is the school 
of aspiration. Patience and sub- 
mission are but the sinking of the 
head, while the heart gathers grace 
to aspire. Through the seven 
circles of slow, unceasing pain, the 
unshrinking will is purified, then 
liberated— 


‘* Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle.” 4 


From that last noble speech of 
Virgil’s to Dante, in which the 





1 «* Simple and quiet, and wherefore they know not.” 
2 « As, messenger before the morning lights, 

The air of May stirs, laden with perfume, 
Impregnating the grasses and the flowers.” 


—Purg., xxiv, 145-147. 


3 «* Green, as the little leaves but newly born.” 
4 «* Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.” 
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guide takes a veiled farewell of 
the pilgrim, we gather that the 
whole course of the ‘Commedia’ 
up to this point has been a his- 
tory of the human will, wander- 
ing, lost, depraved; or rescued, 
chastened, and set free. Dante, 
having learnt all, is now ready to 
leave the salutary world— 


** Ove I’ umano spirito si purga, 
E di salire al ciel diventa degno.” ! 
—Purg., i. 5, 6. 


By the way of the Earthly Para- 
dise, and by the virtue of Beatrice’s 
blessed eyes, Dante leaves the solid 
earth, and is drawn upward through 
the starry spheres of Paradiso, 
till he reaches the very heaven of 
heavens. 

In this bare sentence lies the 
story of the great ‘Commedia’s’ 
third part ; and perhaps the barest 
words are the best in which to 
frame so mighty a conception. It 
ts the greatest, surely, that ever a 
poet dared to bring forth. We 
are so familiar with the outline of 
the ‘Commedia’ as one of the most 
famous things in literature—or it 
may be, unfortunately, so familiar 
with debasing illustrations of it 
by M. Gustave Doré—that now, 
in contemplating the amazing orbit 
of the poet’s thought, we follow it 
with the wonder of reflection only ; 
the wonder of surprise has faded. 

We ourselves live in a day when 
the art of poetry has been carried 
to the highest pitch of refinement. 
Countless experiments in melody 
and in metre have been made 
through the centuries by poets, 
and studied by their successors, 
until almost all that can be learnt 
about the art has been learnt. 
But we have to set against poetry’s 
gain in cunning and perfection of 


execution, our own loss in the cer- 
tainty that every young poet must 
start on his career weighted with 
the knowledge of his limitations. 
Of knowledge diffidence is born. 
How often do we look for the old, 
mad flight to the blue, and behold ! 
—the poet is on earth preening his 
wings. Then comes the moment 
when we would throw away all 
the golden inheritance of poetic 
science for one hour of the soaring 
eagle Alighieri. If the poet will 
not risk a fall or a failure, how 
must the flat thoughts of tame 
men sink flatter to the earth! 
But even the tame men know 
that while it is theirs only to 
guide themselves along the paths 
of safety, a poet’s duty is to dare. 
Another shall guide him. 

See now the great poet Dante. 
He was sage, soldier, citizen, states- 
man at once; but the poet, what- 
ever his avocations in the world, 
remains a divine child in the uni- 
verse. He asks those great ques- 
tions which the children ask, wait- 
ing with faith for the answer as we 
tell them to wait. The children of 
earth grow tired: earth has many 
toys to amuse their minds, and they 
forget their questions long before 
life is ready to begin the answers. 
But the poet-child never loses his 
questioning heart; and the won- 
der in his eyes grows only deeper 
over the beauty of meanings half 
revealed to him. The child Dante, 
we may believe, asked ‘ What is 
heaven like?”—as other children 
ask it of a mother at times. But 
the man Dante kept that tremen- 
dous question stirring in his soul, 
unforgetful of it through the 
“storm and stress” of life; until 
the poet Dante sang of what heaven 
was like to him, and calmed his 





1 ** Wherein the human spirit doth purge itself, 
And becomes worthy to ascend to heaven.” 


—Purg., i. 5, 6. 
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own burning grief in exile and ruin 
with visions of the uncreated Good. 

There were times, indeed, when 
prophetic words of the souls in 
bliss recalled to him the earthly 
sweetness of those things which 
he had lost for ever; and then a 
bitter desire for justice on his 
oppressors overbore his mounting 
spirit, clouding his vision of the 
brightness of eternal things. But 
what next 1— 

‘* E quella Donna, ch’ a Dio mi menava, 
Disse : Muta pensier, pensa ch’ io 
sono 
Presso a Colui ch’ ogni torto dis- 
grava.”1—Par., xviii. 4-6. 

There are many things in the 
great song of “ Paradiso” difficult 
and unfamiliar to our minds, some 
few even discomforting to our 
hearts; yet they are far out- 
weighed by the number of clear 
and beautiful impressions we re- 
ceive, in various though not con- 
trasted forms. There is no place 
for contrast here: we have reached 
the kingdom of unity. There is no 
more light and dark, but every- 
where “the white radiance of 
eternity.” There is no strain, no 
excitement of aim or effort, for 
every soul is embraced in the 
perfect order which cannot be 
broken. The souls are not equal 
to each other in the degree of 
their illumination or their love; 
they differ as “one star differeth 
from another star in glory.” But 
all are reflections from the Source 
of perfect light ; therefore all are 
sharers in the self-same happiness 
of heaven, 

So great is Dante’s conception 
of Paradiso, that very often its 
greatness fails to strike at once, 
as a giant mountain will some- 
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times on first sight seem strangely 
less than its height. That sub- 
lime simplicity of the very highest 
genius is exactly the quality most 
likely to miss recognition from 
minds devoid of a corresponding 
directness of perception. There 
is, besides, in every great mon- 
ument of poetry, something of 
that inevitableness which seems to 
belong to the noblest forms of 
natural beauty. Once seen, we 
feel that they could have taken 
no other shape than their own; 
we refuse even to imagine them 
differently. Never certainly in 
the history of poetry was an aim so 
exalted followed with more single- 
minded devotion to the purity of 
the ideal, with an exacter rigour 
of sincerity in every part. 

Very few, very simple, are the 
images chosen by Dante to body 
forth his visions of eternal joy. 
Light, melody, and order were to 
him the noblest of apprehended 
ideas. These he made to be in- 
habitants of Paradiso, to be ex- 
pressions of the divine character, 
to be conditions of the blissful 
state. Light, melody, and order ; 
but especially light. God’s first 
gift to the world was always in 
Dante’s mind the sign of God’s 
gift of Himself to the spirit. 
Every degree and manifestation 
of light had varied and sacred 
meaning for him. The brightness 
of a shining cloud, the clearness 
in still water, the moon-like gleam 
on pearls, the long arrows of the 
sun, the coloured flash from the 
heart of a jewel, the fiery spark of 
a diamond, the streak of a shooting- 
star, the darting of little flames, 
the flow of a shining river: every- 
thing that could give, or receive, 





1 “That Lady, who to God was leading me, 
Said: Change thy thought, think I am drawing near 
To Him who takes the weight from every wrong.” 


—Par., xviii. 4-6. 
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or refract a ray of God’s blessed 
light, was by that power blessed 
and dear to Dante—it was a sign 
from God. Every soul in Para- 
diso appears as a light. The great 
archangel Gabriel— 
**Colui che pit s’ india,” 

at the moment of fulfilling his 
highest office, flies circling as a cor- 
onal of light above the head of the 
Blessed Virgin. The humble soul 
Piccarda, low in the lowest sphere 
of the blessed, shines with a ray 
from the True Light, and is content. 

It is from her lips that Dante 
hears the most beautiful of all the 
high truths sounded to his ears 
in Paradiso. Gentle Piccarda un- 
folds to him the radiant mystery 
of happiness. It is not possession, 
it is not pleasure, it is not insight ; 
it is not even the realising of our 
highest spiritual ideal. It is the 
state of perfect accordance with 
the will of God: to be a note in 
the divine harmony, to be a re- 
flection of the divine love. Spirit- 
ual ambition is as far removed 
from this beatitude of faith as 
spiritual discontent :— 
** Se disiassimo esser pil superne, 

Foran discordi li nostri disiri 

Dal voler di Colui che qui ne cerne ; 
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Che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 
8’ essere in caritate ¢ qui necesse, 
E se la sua natura ben rimiri. 

Anzi é formale ad esto beato esse 
Tenersi dentro alla divina voglia, 
Per ch’ una fansi nostre voglie stesse. 

Si che, come noi sem di soglia in soglia 
Per questo regno, a tutto il regno 

piace, 
Com’ allo Re ch’ a suo voler ne 
invoglia. 

E la sua volontate ¢ nostra pace ; 

Ella é quel mare al qual tutto si 
muove 
Cid ch’ ella crea, e che natura face.” ! 
—FPar., iii. 73-87. 


It would not be easy to find out- 
side the pages of sacred literature 
a passage combining the consola- 
tion, the beauty, and the breadth 
of intention in this. Spoken with 
that celestial smile of Piccarda’s, 
we do not wonder that Dante 
seemed to feel himself, while he 
listened, within Love’s very heart 
of fire. Its cleansing heat with- 
ered the first misconception of his 
cold, earthly mind; and his faith 
rose to the level of her song :— 


‘*Chiaro mi fu allor com’ ogni dove 
In cielo & paradiso, e si la grazia 
Del Sommo Ben d’ un modo non vi 
piove.” 
—Par., iii. 88-90. 





1 « Tf to be more exalted we aspired, 
Discordant would our aspirations be 
Unto the will of Him who here secludes us ; 
Which thou shalt see finds no place in these circles, 
If being in charity is needful here, 











And if thou lookest well into its nature. 
Nay, ’tis essential to this blest existence 
To keep itself within the will divine, 
Whereby our very wishes are made one. 
So that, as we are station above station 
Throughout this realm, to all the realm ’tis pleasing, 
As to the King, who makes His will our will. 
And His will is our peace; this is the sea 
To which is moving onward whatsoever 
It doth create, and all that nature makes.”—VPar., iii. 73-87. 


* «* Then it was clear to me how everywhere 
In heaven is paradise, although the grace 
Of Good Supreme there rain not in one measure.” 
° —Par., iii. 88-90. 
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Probably no reader of the 
“Paradiso” could miss the sig- 
nificant beauty of a melody like 
Piccarda’s, which keeps under all 
its heavenly clearness a tone of 
the soft content we catch in a 
bird-song, low-warbled near the 
nest. Neither could any ears be 
dull to the organ-music of praise 
vibrating through the great chants 
that celebrate the names of San 
Francesco in his poverty, of San 
Domenico in his devotion. But 
there are parts of the “ Paradiso” 
where undoubtedly many readers 
strain their ears in vain for the 
music, while their minds refuse 
the meaning. They weary under 
the long disquisitions on points of 
moral or physical science, the fine- 
drawn distinctions, the solutions 
of doubts which seem to them 
somewhat airy and unreal, — in 
short, they weary under the tute- 
lage of Beatrice, to whom, as to 
the personification of divine wis- 
dom, every difficulty is referred. 
This hair-splitting logic, they 
object, is not wisdom, any more 
than it is poetry. Neverthe- 
less, it passed for enlightenment 
among the schoolmen of the Quat- 
trocento. And Dante, it must 
be remembered, was thoroughly 
imbued with the scholasticism of 
his day. We can trace its in- 
fluence in his reverence for in- 
tellectual authority, his tendency 
to verbal refinements ; in the pas- 
sion for logical definition, which 
led him to impose an examination 
upon himself in the very court of 
the Empyrean, in order that St 
Peter, St James, and St John— 
the chosen representatives of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity—might draw 
from him by direct questioning, 
after the manner of pedagogues, 
three categorical and authoritative 
definitions of the three theological 
virtues. 7 
We have outgrown the medieval 
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rigidity of interpretation, and have 
lost our reverence for scholastic 
curiosities of subtlety. We could 
as easily accept Dante’s solutions 
of the mysteries of existence, as 
we could return with him to a 
belief in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. Yet it is very possible 
that while we pass a facile con- 
demnation on Dante’s secure dog- 
matism, his religious exclusiveness, 
on the logical mania which led him 
to mistake dialectical tactics for 
pure wisdom, and to confound the 
misfortune of error with the guilt 
of sin, we may at the same time 
do less than justice to his innate 
nobility of conscience, his con- 
tempt for a self-indulgent moral- 
ity, his spiritual heroism, his in- 
corruptible devotion to the best 
that he knew of truth. 

A character so mightily de- 
veloped on the intellectual side 
as Dante’s, often leaves on minds 
of a feebler type the impression 
of coldness of heart. 

Some readers confess to an irre- 
pressible chill from the contempla- 
tion of Dante’s Paradiso. It is a 
clear and shining world, they feel, 
but cold under all its brightness. 
They cannot escape an impression 
of loneliness among the innumer- 
able radiant spirits ; they miss the 
links of familiar human relation- 
ship between them. 

If this be so, then they have 
probably failed to catch the cen- 
tral thought in Dante’s concep- 
tion of happiness. Paradiso is 
the world of unity—that perfect 
unity which underlies the mani- 
fold diversities of created beings. 
Surely we cannot be at one with- 
out some all-embracing Bond of 
spirit, some Greater that contains 
our less? In Dante’s thought 
that Bond was the Fatherhood of 
spirits—that Greater was God. In 
the light of this conviction, Para- 
diso is home to us, with deepest 
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home-likeness. It is earth which 
lies remote, cold in the twilight. 
Such was Beatrice’s meaning when 
she calmed the poet’s wonder as 
he ascended unconsciously through 
the circle of Elemental fire, and 
the harmony of the Spheres first 
broke upon his hearing :— 


**Tu non se’ in terra, si come tu credi; 
Ma folgore, fuggendo il proprio sito, 
Non corse come tu ch’ ad esso riedi.”! 

—Par., i. 91-93. 


Beatrice with her white veil and 
olive crown, the Lady of purity 
and peace—Beatrice with her love- 
like eyes, in their clearness gazing 
down the sun in his strength,— 


*¢ Aquila si non gli s’ affisse unquanco :” ? 


Beatrice transcending all the 
words of her wisdom with the 
sweet splendour of her smile, was 
not more dear and reverent to 
Dante as the type of divine wis- 
dom in its high tranquillity, than 
she is dear to us and to be revered 
as the spirit of a love immortally 
famous, yet a love that first drew 
human breath like ours—that was 
pierced with the pain of human 
sorrow, and lay wept for in the 
swoon of death. 


**Of love that never found its earthly 
close, 
What sequel ?” 


The sequel to the love of Beat- 
rice was ‘La Divina Commedia.’ 
This was the way her lover ful- 
filled the prophecy of his heart, 
that he would say of her “ what 
never yet was said of any woman.” 
In the glorious parable of Para- 
diso— when Dante mounts from 
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circle to circle of spirits in their 
starry places only by gazing on the 
steady eyes of Beatrice, which are 
turned not to meet his own but 
always upward to the Highest— 
we read yet an inner parable of 
closer, more familiar sweetness. 
For the poet’s Lady in heaven 
was his Lady on earth. The eyes 
that drew him up such awful 
heights were once the eyes of a 
living maiden, pure and tender, 
who passed him by in a street of 
Florence, and her glance as it fell 
on the poet’s heart left the bene- 
diction of her gentleness there ; so 
that he sang— 


‘* Negli occhi porta la mia Donna amore, 
Perché si fa gentil cid ch’ ella mira,” 3 


Then she died . . . and how 
desolate was the city of Florence! 
But, for Dante the love of his youth 
became the ideal of his life; 
followed through failing and error 
and grief, in spite of the stain on 
his faithfulness, in spite of his 
bitter brief despair, until in re- 
pentant devotion his eyes were 
lifted once more to the blessed 
eyes of Beatrice; and the poet 
was saved, “though as by fire.” 


**O Beatrice, dolce guida e cara. . .” 


For what is the Ideal but a 
guide? and the end of her guid- 
ance comes when the Real is at- 
tained. No true Ideal but leads 
a follower closer to the Real, and 
leaves him only where Beatrice 
left Dante—low before the feet of 
God. 


Great indeed is the power of 





1 « Thou art not upon earth, as thou believest ; 
But lightning, fleeing its appropriate site, 
Ne’er ran as thou, who thitherward returnest.” 


—FPar., i. 91-93. 


2 «* No eagle ever gazed so fixedly.” 
3 «« My Lady carries love within her eyes, - 
So things grow gentle that she gazes on.” 
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Dante,—great by his achievement, 
but greater still by his illimitable 
aspiration. In seeking a compari- 
son with the ‘Commedia,’ we think 
not so naturally of the verse of 
poets as of the poetry of prophets. 
A spirit almost like Ezekiel’s 
speaks from these pages: a spirit 
lonely, visionary, vast, uttering a 
mighty moan, shaken with fears 
and warnings, gazing at the open- 
ing Vision in the north, at the like- 
ness of the heavenly city. Like 
the great Hebrew, too, was this 
greatest Italian in his perception 
of the profound import of nation- 
ality ; his sense of the sacredness 
of earthly-political order as but a 
reflection of the divine order of 
heaven. The poet’s message, like 
the prophet’s, was delivered with 
an intensity of conviction which 
overran every prejudice of beauty, 
euphony, or “ poetic fitness,” sacri- 
ficing all to the imperative demand 
of his inspiration. And the result 
of that high submission was a 
poetry whose beauty was one with 
the awful beauty of day and night, 
whose music was as the music of 
sea- waves beating on a_ shore, 
hoarse with the terror of the storm, 
or sweet-voiced in the hush of 
heaven; whose “fitness” for human 
need has been certified by the 
shining evidence of immortality— 
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**Onorate |’ altissimo poeta !” 


Are there many or few in any 
place with eyes clear enough for 
things far seen, with ears respon- 
sive to the deep ground-swell of 
elemental harmonies? Not many. 
Yet there are more of these than 
of the single-hearted, single-minded 
few who can receive great poetry 
as naturally as children receive 
truth from a mother; taking the 
beauty with the meaning, and the 
sweetness with the strength, in 
a wise, comprehensive simplicity. 
The students of Dante are many, 
but his hearers in this kind are 
few. The name of a “difficult 
poet ” which has always belonged 
to him, deludes with the idea that 
great subtlety of intellect is neces- 
sary to a just appreciation of the 
‘Commedia.’ It is not subtlety, 
however, but a rarer simplicity 
that is wanted,—the quality of 
utter sincerity, truly if faintly 
answering to its own. 


‘¢ Voi altri pochi, che drizzaste il collo 
Per tempo al pan degli Angeli, del 
quale 
Vivesi qui, ma non sen vien satollo, 
Metter potete ben per I’ alto sale 
Vostro navigio, servando mio solco 
Dinanzi all’ acqua che ritorna 
eguale,” ! 
—Par., ii. 10-15. 


Morra O'NEILL. 





1 Ye other few, who did direct the neck 
In time to Angels’ bread, upon the which 
Some live here, but are not full-satisfied, 
Ye may put out indeed in the salt deep 
Your little vessel, following my wake 
Before the water close again upon it.” 


—Par., ii, 10-15, 
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ABOUT A BOOK OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


Ir is kept in an old oak bookcase, 
black with age, and rich with carv- 
ing, and is itself of venerable ap- 
pearance. Shape, size, and colour 
are all quite different to what we 
find in newer books: outside, pale 
marbled boards, square, and very 
bulky ; its pages a dull red, rough, 
and quite without glaze, but well 
suited to show off the faded letters 
attached with wafers, and making 
a perfect margin to the beautiful 
engravings—portraits of the vari- 
ous writers. The collector’s stories 
to his children about the many 
different people—statesmen, poets, 
painters, bishops, authors, actors, 
lawyers, judges, soldiers, sailors, 
and notable ladies, d&c. — were 
of never- failing interest, and it 
has occurred to them that others 
too may care to spend an hour in 
recollections of the past which 
rush upon the mind in turning 
the pages of a book like this. 

At the first glance it is only an 
old book stuffed full of old letters, 
and portraits of old and old- 
fashioned folks; but how each 
page sets one thinking, and won- 
dering too, at the changes that 
have come so gradually in so many 
details of our social life, from 
1830, when the collector was 
young and enthusiastic, to 1876, 
when an occasional letter is just 
slipped in loosely, as being too 
interesting or unique for the 
waste-paper basket ! 

Let us consider. In 1830, 
George IV., so long the Prince 
Regent, was just dead; old King 
George III. had ended his long 
life and reign ten years before, the 
later years of which were so dark 
and melancholy : here is his care- 
fully traced ‘George #.,” and here 
is Queen Charlotte’s name, written 
evidently with slow patience. On 


the opposite page two portraits of 


her Majesty, at the two ends of 
the fifty-six years she was Queen 
Consort of England: in the one 
her well-known plain features 
softened, and to some extent 
beautified by youth, and her evi- 
dent delight in her baby son of a 
few months, the sleeping Prince 
of Wales ; the other portrait shows 
the aged queen in a surprising 
turban. Is it fanciful to trace 
in this homely countenance a dis- 
tinct likeness to her great grand- 
daughter, pretty Princess May !— 
Victoria Mary of Teck, whose fate 
it seems to be to follow her at 
some distant day as Queen Con- 
sort, and whose recent marriage 
to the Duke of York called forth 
so much affectionate sympathy. 

Very many of the autographs 
of this date are in the form of 
franks, cut from the outer page of 
a large sheet of writing-paper ; no 
envelope, no postage stamp,—how 
strange it seems! To wait till 
some peer or member of Parlia- 
ment was at leisure to write his 
name on a letter; or the receiver 
must pay—and pay, too, more 
than enough for a large parcel in 
the present day. The following 
letter gives a vivid idea of this 
provoking way of managing one’s 
correspondence :— 

‘* LONDON, January 18, 1833. 

“Srr,—Either I must submit to be 
thought uncivil, or you must pay for 
your mistake in supposing me to be 
still a Member of Parliament. I 
cannot give you a frank, nor have I 
at present the opportunity of procur- 
ing one for the purpose of replying to 
your request. I had written thus far 
when an unexpected visitor enabled 
me to save you from putting down 
my autograph among the dearest ac- 
quisitions of your collection.—I re- 
main,” &c. 
The man’s own signature is so in- 
distinct that his name passes into 
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oblivion ; but his visitor, who signs 
a graceful “ Ashley” on the ad- 
dress side of the letter, is the well- 
known “good Lord Shaftesbury ” 
of our days. 

How much truth is found in 
Hood’s joking letter on another 


page !— 
‘WINCHMORE HILL, near 

EDMONTON, January 17, 1832. 
“ Srr,—Some Philosophers pretend 
to judge of a man’s Character by his 
characters, of his Nature by his sig- 
nature, and to such I submit those of, 
Sir, your most obt., Txos. Hoop.” 


Turning over is found a picture 
of a pleasant smiling gentleman: 
his neat dress and accurately ar- 
ranged hair seem to correspond 
exactly with the letter facing — 
the words so carefully written, 
so evenly in line, the punctuation 
perfect, that no one need be sur- 
prised that his name is Lindley 
Murray! Surely a case in point! 


“T cannot do justice to my feelings, 
without expressing to the truly re- 
spectable person whom I am address- 
ing, the pleasure which his approba- 
tion of my writings afforded me. So 
liberal and unqualified commendation 
by a person competent in every re- 
spect to judge of them, could not fail 
of being in a high degree grateful to 
my mind. Several of these publica- 
tions lately received new impressions, 
which I hope will be found to con- 
tain some improvements ; and as it is 
not likely that my worthy friend has 
seen these editions, I take the liberty 
of requesting that he will do me the 
favour to accept copies of them, as 
a small testimony of the esteem 
and regard which I entertain for his 
talents and character. I rejoice to 
perceive that ‘The British and For- 
eign Bible Society’ receives so much 
well-merited encouragement ; and that 
it has many able and zealous sup- 
porters of its interests. I trust they 
will receive the happiest reward: and 
I have no doubt that the person to 
whom I am writing will ever reflect, 
with peculiar satisfaction, on the time 
and labours which, with a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, he is devoting to a cause 
of the highest importance.—I am, 
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with much cordiality, his very re- 
spectful friend, LinpLEY Murray. 

“ P.S.—The parcel is sent to the care 
of Longman & Co., No. 39 Paternoster 
Row, who will retain it till called for. 


‘* HOLDGATE, near YORK, 
12th of 11 mon. 1805. 


“To Joun Owen, M.A., Fulham.” 


How rarely do we see colons 

and semicolons in the hasty letters 
of the fin de siécle ; and who will 
venture to spell “favour” and 
similar words without the u after 
reading this letter from the hand 
of the great master of “ orthog- 
raphy, etymology, syntax, and 
prosody”! 
_ The bishops of those days en- 
joyed the peers’ privilege of frank- 
ing letters ; and let us remember 
to notice in their portraits that a 
small, close-fitting, cap-like white 
wig was still a necessary item of 
the prelatic habit, making it easy 
to realise the success with which 
the wag Theodore Hook imposed 
on the credulity of some country 
cousins (to whom he was pointing 
out certain well-known statesmen 
and members of Parliament), and 
described the bishops as “ elder- 
ly peeresses”! Reginald Heber, 
afterwards to be Bishop of Oal- 
cutta, but at this time (1819) 
rector of Hodnet, writes not as 
a poet or a priest of the beauties 
of Nature,—icy mountains, coral 
strands, ancient rivers,—or even 
of the vileness of man! but about 
his wife’s mantua-maker—a word 
completely obsolete—whose bill of 
£19, 10s. he is anxious should be 
paid. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I have desired Mrs 
Leigh, mantua-maker, 95 Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, to take her 
bill against Mrs R. Heber to you, 
amounting to £19, 10s. 0d., which I 
shall be much obliged to you to dis- 
charge for me, and take her receipt. 
—I remain, Gentlemen, your obed* 
humble Servant, Rearnatp HEBER. 

‘* Hopnet, March 15, 1819.” 


The letter is addressed to Sir 
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Walter Stirling, Bart., M.P., 345 
Strand, London, banker. 

Every page tempts one to di- 
gression, but an effort must be 
made to keep to a more distinct 
plan, and in a measure to sort the 
letters. They are evidently just 
put into the book as they came 
into the collector’s hands. 


Among Royal personages beside 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
of their sons and daughters-in- 
law we find represented the Prince 
Regent, William IV., and Queen 
Adelaide, the Dukes of York, Sus- 
sex, Oumberland, Cambridge, as 
well as the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent. The Duke’s letter is most 
interesting, referring as it does to 
the immediate expectation of an 
event for which we annually give 
thanks to this day. 


‘* KENSINGTON PALACE, 
** April 30, 1819. 


“My prar Sir,—Your favour of 
this date has just reached me, and 
sincerely well as I wish to that glo- 
rious Institution, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, I should not 
hesitate an instant, in complying 
with the request your letter con- 
tains, that I should attend the Anni- 
versary Meeting on the 5th May, had 
I not found myself compelled by the 
innumerable applications, that poured 
in upon me at once, for attending 
various Public Institutions, to come 
to the determination in consequence 
of the very great inconvenience, which 
under existing circumstances would 
be experlensnd by the Duchess, were 
I to be absent from home any length 
of time, to decline them all, with the 
exception of one, the British and 
Foreign School Society, at which I 
conditionally —— to preside in 
consequence of having been asked to 
do so before the innumerable others 
had begun to press upon me. I trust 
therefore I shall stand acquitted in 
the eyes of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society if on the present occa- 
sion I abstain from appearing at the 
meeting. I beg to olleuihe royself 
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with every sentiment of friendly re- 
gard, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
* EDWARD, 
‘Rev. JOHN OWEN.’ 


Less than a month later the 
Duke and Duchess were rejoicing 
in the welcome arrival of their 
little daughter. Many lives then 
stood between her and the throne 
of these realms, but it is said her 
father always looked upon her as 
the future queen: with the people, 
too, she at once took the place of 
the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
whose recent sad death had caused 
general sorrow and dismay. How 
well was the new Princess named 
Victoria, and what victories have 
been hers !—restoring, as she has 
done, the dignity and prestige of 
royalty by her own youth and in- 
nocence at first, before her really 
great qualities could be known. 
Not monarchy alone has been puri- 
fied and elevated, but womanhood 
too in her day and generation. 
Two examples of her royal signa- 
ture are to be found in this book, 
accompanied by two portraits of 
her Majesty in the early days of 
her reign, while she was still the 
‘Maiden Queen.” 

In turning to statesmen, the 
first place is perhaps due to Lord 
Melbourne, to whose care and 
judicious training we owe it that 
our Sovereign Lady has become 
a model constitutional monarch. 
Charles Greville, Clerk of the 
Closet, tells us this in his Memoirs, 
though he did not love Melbourne 
for his own sake. We have Mel- 
bourne’s signature as one of three 
“Commissioners for the Custody 
of the Great Seal,” &c., and his 
portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. The Right Hon. George 
Canning writes :— 


“*GLoucEsTER Lopak, July 15, 1822. 
“Dear Baron Woop,—I will put by 
your letter of Friday and its enclosure, 
as a memorandum of your wishes in 
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favour of your nephew: and shall be 
very happy if it falls in my way to be 
of any service to one in whose welfare 
you take so kindly an interest. You 
must, however, be kind enough to re- 
collect that I shall not be, like my 
Predecessor, Commander-in-Chief as 
well as Govr.-Genl., and that my con- 
cern in military matters is therefore 
only remote and contingent. I say 
this only that your nephew’s expecta- 
tions may not be raised too suddenly 
nor too high: but you may be assured 
that I will bear your recommendation 
in mind.—I am, dear Baron Wood, 
your faithful and obed* disciple and 
servant, Gro. CANNING.” 


It is addressed to Baron Wood, 
Bedford Square, franked “Geo. 
Canning,” and endorsed—no doubt 
by Baron Wood—15th July 1822, 
“Mr Canning as to my nephew.” 

The Duke of Wellington, evi- 
dently the “ Predecessor” in the 
last letter, though writing long 
after, says :— 


“The Duke of Wellington presents 
his compliments to Mr L——, and has 
received his letter. It is most painful 
to the Duke to be under the necessity 
of declining to comply with such ap- 
_— as Mr L—— has made to 
1im. For many years the Duke has 
declined that any work should be 
dedicated to him. He has done so 
because he cannot make himself re- 
sponsible for the Works of others, to 
which responsibility such permission 
would render him liable. 

** LonDON, March 19th, 1832.” 


In explanation it must be men- 
tioned here that the collector, 
when all other efforts failed to 
secure a wished-for autograph, 
employed the generally successful 
ruse of requesting permission to 
dedicate a book to the great man 
he is addressing, varying the sub- 
ject to suit the personage,—poli- 
tics, art, law, or literature ! 


‘* WHITEHALL, March 15, 18382. 


“Sir,—As I have not the pleasure 
of your acquaintance, and am totall 
unaware of the nature of the wor 
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you intend to publish, I am sure that 

or will not be surprised at my 

gging leave to decline the compli- 

ment which you have proposed to 

me.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“ROBERT PEEL. 


“T request that you will not give 
yourself the trouble of sending me 
the work in manuscript.” 


The polite but carefully worded 
letter declining a compliment, the 
neat precise writing, and the seri- 
ous self-contained appearance of 
the cautious statesman in the print 
of Sir Thomas Larwence’s picture, 
remind one very forcibly of Thomas 
Hood’s lively play on the words, 
“nature and signature, character 
and characters,” distinctly impres- 
sing one with truth even in jest. 

Lord John Russell was not so 
scrupulous, perhaps less puncti- 
lious :— 

‘*WosurRN ABBEY, March 29, 1832. 

“Srr,—As I presume from your 
letter that your views of the Constitu- 
tion do not greatly differ from mine, 
I shall feel much honoured by the 
dedication you propose.— Your obedt- 
Servt. J. Russe.” 


The Duke of Newcastle, Earl 
Grey, Lord Palmerston in his 
young days, the late Earl of 
Derby (then E. G. Stanley), Lord 
Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett 
(father of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts), Henry Grattan, Daniel 
O’Connell, and many others deserv- 
ing the name of statesmen, are all 
to be found in writing and in 
portrait within the covers of this 
fascinating book. 

One must not linger lest justice 
should not be done to those equally 
distinguished in other ways. Be- 
sides, one must bear in mind the 
good advice contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from the Earl of 
Munster :— 


“Srr,—As Brevity is the soul of 
business as well as of Wit, I hope you 
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will be kindly satisfied that I have 
met your wishes in subscribing my- 
self—Your obedient servant 

“* MUNSTER. 


** PETWORTH, 10 Jan. 1832.” 


One thing is very striking all 
through the book—how very court- 
eously every personal letter is 
worded, either in answer to a 
mere request for an autograph, 
or to accept the dedication of an 
imaginary book. There is, how- 
ever, one notable exception in the 
case of Edward Irving, whose 
“gifts of tongues” were in that 
year, 1832, on every one’s tongue. 
In anwer to a diffident request 
for his autograph, without even 
putting his name to it—‘“I think 
it a very idle occupation to which 
you devote yourself,” he scrawled 
on a scrap of paper. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to notice that a 
very pious letter appears on the 
next page about a “good and 
true man to be annointed to the 
otfice of a prophet,” too solemn to 
be quoted here in full, and signed 
“Edw. Irving.” Poor Mrs Car- 
lyle! Was he not once a lover of 
hers? No doubt the irritable 
“man of genius” she married 
suited her better than the equally 
irritable man of genius she refused 
to marry. 


Turning to Artists, we find clear 
beautiful handwriting the rule; 
and their portraits, too, are the 
finest in the collection. One of 
the best in both particulars is Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, R.A., whose 
exquisitely toned portrait is en- 
graved by W. T. Fry from a draw- 
ing by J. Jackson, A.R.A. 

Sir David Wilkie’s answer to 
the usual request for his auto- 
graph is so prettily expressed, 
that it must be given at length :— 

** KENSINGTON, January 30th, 1832. 

“Sirn,—The very polite manner in 
which you have requested the, un- 
important favour of an autograph, 
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leaves me not even the excuse which 
diffidence would otherwise suggest. 
I therefore with readiness subscribe 
myself, Sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, Davip WILKIE.” 


The accompanying portrait is a 
most poetical one by Sir William 
Beechey, R.A. Wilkie grasps his 
palette and brushes with an in- 
spired expression, and his “ Blind 
Fiddler” appears in outline almost 
like a dream in the background. 
Sir William Beechey himself is 
here, too, vis-a-vis to a very fine 
print from his picture, Chantrey, 
Lawrence, and many others. 

Here may we place without 
offence that king of dandies, the 
splendid Count Alfred d’Orsay. 
If his works of art in painting and 
in marble are forgotten, many of 
his pencil portraits of illustrious 
people are valuable as the best 
possible likenesses of them. A 
polite letter in his dashing hand- 
writing on one side, and the superb 
dandy on the other — hat, curls, 
cravat, coat, waistcoats, chains, 
cane, &c.,—make good his claim 
at least to be remembered as an 
artist in dress and deportment ! 

One hastens on, fearing to bore 
the reader, but every page has a 
story and a picture well worth 
dwelling on. 


Searching for Poets’ names and 
faces, we come upon William 
Wordsworth, a name that many 
love and all revere. He simply 
writes :— 


“ Sir, — You wish for my auto- 


graph, here it is at your service. 
“Wa. WorDsworTn. 


‘*RypDaL Mount, Nov. 26, 1831.” 


His portrait is by W. Boxall. 
Very near we find— 

“With Mr S. T. Coleridge’s com- 
pliments, and in compliance with Mr 
L.’s request. 

« Wednesday, 26 Oct. 1831. 
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‘* DIALOGUE between the AUTHOR and 
Harriet, the housemaid, in his bed 
and book attic. 

‘* Harriet. A Lady below, Sir, who would 
be much obleeged if you would favour her 
with a—nautigraff. 

“ Author. A naughty Graff? Graff! 
That's what 

The Germans call 

A Count: and one whose morals have a wry 
gait. 

What can a lady want one for, I wonder! 

‘¢ H. Nay, Sir! she means your name. 

** A, Ho! is that all? 

Bear witness then my hand! that I here 
under 

Write S. T. Coleridge, Esqre» Grove, Hi- 
gate, 

Author of works wherof tho’ not in Dutch 

The Public little knows, the Publishers too 
much.” 


James Hogg, Robert Southey, 
Thomas Moore, and Thomas 
Campbell simply send a courteous 
reply and a careful signature ; but 
a few pages on is another poem, 
this time from the hand of James 
Montgomery :— 

** Aug. 18, 1831, SHEFFIELD. 

“Srr,—Applications for my auto- 
graph and something more are so 
frequent that compliance has become 
burthensome, and the value, if it has 
any, of the contribution little in pro- 
portion as the specimens are multi- 
plied. However, as you have the 
humility to ask for nothing but my 
name, I think I ought to add some- 
thing more to show my gratitude 
for your forbearance. The following 
almost literal translation from the 
French perhaps has no other merit 
than that it is not known.—I am, 
your friend and Serv 

“J. MonTGOMERY. 
***Jours charmans! quand je songe & vos 
heureux instans, 
Je pense remonter le fleave de mes ans— 
Et mon cceur, enchanté sur la rive fleurie, 
Respire encore l’air pur du matin de la vie.’ 


“* Delightful days! when I recall your hours, 

Methinks I re-ascend the stream of time-- 

Play on the banks among the dewy flowers, 

And breathe the morning air of life’s sweet 
prime.” 

Three very different portraits of 
Charles Matthews proclaim the 
versatility of the well - known 
actor, and his letter contrasts with 
the rather sentimental poet on 
the last page :— 
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**Tvy CorraGE, 
“‘ KenTIsH Town, Oct. 7. 


“My pEAR Mason,—Have the good- 
ness to send me 3 lines—I don’t re- 
quire more: one to inform me if the 
goods are arrived at Wharf ; another 
to say what night I commence (wheth- 
er Thursday or Friday), first asking 
Mr Hammond; and the 3rd to say 
whether there is a preference between 
the Mails, Edinbro over Glasgow, for 
on board of one I mean to embark on 
Tuesday night, please God. But I 
should not like to hear on my arrival 
in the Edinbro, ‘Oh! what a pity 
you did not choose the other! Why, 
there are fleas in the Glasgow,’ &c. 
&c., or vice versa. All us three to you 
both in all kinds of regards.—Ever 
sincerely yours, CC. Marruews.” 


David Garrick and his beautiful 
wife Eva Maria are better repre- 
sented by portraits than letters ; 
but his signature to bills, and hers 
in answer to fashionable invita- 
tions, tell their own tale. 


What a story, too, is told on 
turning the leaf! No letter, only 
an engraving and two small scraps 
of writing; but the picture is a 
portrait of William Godwin, under 
which is written, “This portrait 
was taken when he first published 
his ‘ Political Justice,’ 1793, at 
the age of 37.” And the writing 
in each case is dated No. 41 Skin- 
ner Street—“[ promise to pay, 
&e. W. Gopwin.”—one on June 
4, 1817, and the other March 26, 
1818. The year ’93—a landmark 
in modern history indeed — the 
later dates, and the promissory 
notes associate the name of God- 
win with those of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Shelley, Mary Shelley, Har- 
riet Westbrook, Hogg, and a host 
of others, whose recently published 
letters reveal Godwin’s constantly 
recurring appeals for money. 


Two Bonapartes appear among 
the Englishmen. Joseph, brother 
of Napoléon, formerly King of 
Spain, writes :— 
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** LONDRES, Sep. 7, 1832. 

“ Monsizur,—Je regois votre lettre 
dhier, et je m’empresse de répondre 
au désir que vous me manifaits. 
Veuillez éer, Monsieur, ma par- 
faite consideration.—Votre, &c., 

“ Jos—EPpH BoNAPARTE, 
** Cte. de Survilliers.” 


Lucien Bonaparte, nephew of 

the great Emperor, writes :— 
**LonpDon, May 28, 1883. 

“ My pear Dr Wrigut,—I shall be 
very happy to see you on Wednesday 
next, half an hour before the meeting 
of the Editorial Sub-Committee — 
viz., one quarter before 1; and if 
necessary, I shall look in, as you say, 
on your Committee for a few minutes. 
I do not consider Mr Kirkpatrick’s 
statements quite correct, and I shall 
submit to you or the Committee some 
letters of the late Mr Halbertsen, a 
most distinguished Frisian Protestant 
Clergyman, the author of the transla- 
tion of the gospel of St Matthew in 
his own fine language, and the most 
competent judge in any matter re- 
lated to Friesland, Frisian History, 
and Frisian people, and above all 
Frisian language.—I remain, yours 
sincerely, L. L. Bonaparte.” 


Strange that Lucien Laurent 
Bonaparte should be the great 
authority on the languages and 
dialects of the world, and in fre- 
quent consultation with the Trans- 
lating Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ! 


A beautiful engraving from the 
portraitof Elizabeth Fry in her neat 
Quaker dress, by O. R. Leslie, R.A., 
is opposite to a printed card— 

“ Admit the Bearer to the Female 
side of Newgate, at half-past ten on 
the Instant. (Signed) Exiz™ Fry ”— 
speaks eloquently of her great work. 

Mrs Hannah More’s long letter 
refers to so many subjects that it 
must be given in full :— 

** BARLEY WOOD, near BRISTOL, Jan. 31. 

“My pear FrienD,— You must not 
think me troublesome in writing to 
you some times, as I am always 
anxious to hear something about your 
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health, and I have been for some time 
out of the way of getting any news of 

ou. I don’t know whether you 

now that by the advice of my Doctor, 
and with my own hearty concurrence, 
I prevailed on my sister to remain 
here this winter, and to Jet the Bath 
House for a year; and I have been 
richly rewarded for it. We live in 
such a round of company at Bath, that 
I was overdone by it last winter, 
whereas here we have just visitors 
enough to make it cheerful without 
being every moment interrupted. A 
neighbouring gentleman has made me 
a present of a poney, but as I am past 
my Poney days, I have made it over 
to Patty, and have been so much 
better in my health, that, till the 
frost set in with the New Year, I was 
able to ride my double horse every 
fine day. The weather has confined 
me the last month, since which I am 
but poorly. We are delighted with 
our new Place, which I hope you will 
one day see, and tho’’tis situated in 
the side of a pretty high hill, yet we 
do not think it cold owing to our 
having a south aspect. Mrs Holroyd 
has been passing a few days with us 
in this Wintry season. Our neighbour 
Mr H. Addington, the new Pay- 
master, who has been dining here, 
gave us very entertaining accounts of 
the manners, magnificence, &c., of 
France, and of the general veneration 
for the memory of the poor dear King. 
I have heard this from every quarter, 
and that multitudes of the people bow 
in silence, as they pass by his miser- 
able grave, or rather hole. Have you 
read Dr Paley’s famous new book on 
Natural Theology? it is a very able 
performance and much read. Have 
you been in town and seen many of 
our friends? Poor Lady Aylesbury 
I see is gone! I-hear the Berrys pass 
the winter at Nice. How are the 
Montagus? Is it true what I saw in 
the Papers that that delightful House 
is to be sold for Barracks? I know 
how much you hate writing, and I 
love you too well to wish you to do 
what you don’t like. Only when you 
are quite at leisure, you write on a 
scrap of paper—J am well, and I shall 
think that is the best news you can 
send. I had lately a delightful long 
letter from Mrs Boscawen, written 
at 83 without spectacles ; I am sure I 
could not read it without spectacles. 
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Whenever you do write (but no hurry 
at all) be so good as to tell me where 
Dowager Lady Bathurst lives. I 
quite forget where they went when 
they left Manchester Square, and I 
want to write to her. All here de- 
sire kindest remembrance, with the 
warmest wishes for your health and 
comfort.—I am ever, my dear Friend, 
yours sincerely, H. More.” 


Mrs Hannah More’s unnamed 
friend had a charming letter, one 
well worth the postage. How quaint 
to think of her taking to her double 
horse, her poney days being over! 
And how interesting, too, are the 
names to which allusion is made— 
the Miss Berrys at Nice, and Dr 
Paley and his famous book! The 
good lady herself seems to have 
been painted at least three times— 
in middle life by Ridley; an elderly 
portrait is by G. Birch, R.A. ; and 
the prettiest of all represents her 
lovely old age by H. W. Pickers- 
gill, R.A. Oh! why did she not 
put the date of the year? How 
few ladies do! 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
writes a long letter about the ap- 
pointment of a minister for her 
chapel in Spa Fields, perhaps not 
of general interest. The same 
may be said of a very wordy 
epistle from Mrs Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu to Mrs Garrick about their 
mutual health, but a very beau- 
tiful engraving accompanies it 
from her celebrated portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The great Mrs 
Siddons is represented by her two 
best known portraits, but her 
letter is sadly commonplace :— 


“Mrs Fitzherbert is very sorry to 
inform Messrs Lloyd & Winter that 
the Vedonia wine they have’ sent her 
is so very acid and bad that nobody 
will drink it. She has endeavoured 
to use it for negus, but it is even not 
fit for that. Two dozen has been 
used, and the remaining 10 Doz. Mrs 
F. means to return to hows Lloyd 
& Winter. 


“ Bricuton, Nov, 29.” 
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Who would want negus nowa- 
days? Her two portraits are ex- 
quisite, and her seal a cupid ! 

A majestic portrait and a long 
rambling letter, signed O. Serres, 
recall the self-styled Princess 
Olive of Cumberland, notorious 
then, all but forgotten now. The 
placid face, and the homely cot- 
tage opposite the name M. R. 
Mitford, seem to declare the con- 
tented mind which found a con- 
stant source of happiness in “ Our 
Village.” 

The Honourable Mrs Norton, 
one of the lovely Sheridan sisters, 
who lived so long, and died at a 
comparatively recent date as Lad 
Stirling Maxwell, and Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, the volatile wife of 
Lord Melbourne, and the admirer, 
not to say adorer, of Lord Byron, 
whose beautiful faces and signa- 
tures adorn this book, are both 
names to conjure with when recol- 
lection and imagination are unre- 
strained. Lady Blessington, Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter, Mrs Trol- 
lope, L. E. L., Lady Morgan, are 
all well worthy of notice, but a 
letter from a lady whose great age 
links her both with past and pres- 
ent must close this record :— 


‘*NortH EnD LODGE, 
“ Tuesday Morning. 

“ Many thanks, my dear Madam, 
for the delicious eggs you so kindly 
sent me yesterday. One of my hens 
(I suppose out of shame) laid yester- 
day, but the rest of the fowls, as- 
tonished at the novelty of the feat, 
broke the eggamongthem. Trusting 
that yourself and family are in perfect 
health, believe me, yours faithfully, 

“M. A. KEELEY.” 


Many gems are still hidden 
within the covers of this book, but 
enough have been given to show 
what a pleasure and amusement 
it was to the collector, and how 
greatly it is valued by its present 
possessors. 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


To nearly every master in a 
preparatory school the question 
must at some time or other have 
presented itself, whether the work 
in which he is engaged is in the 
long-run really calculated to benefit 
the rising generation,—whether, in 
fact, the young men of 1900, who 
will have passed through the cur- 
riculum of a modern preparatory 
school, will be as efficient repre- 
sentatives of their class as were 
those of the earlier part of the 
present century, to whom such a 
luxury was unknown. We have 
added the epithet “modern” ad- 
visedly. Preparatory schools in 
themselves are no new things, and 
were as well known to our grand- 
fathers as to ourselves ; but in by- 
gone days they were usually private 
schools of the worst type, often 
kept by imbeciles or tyrants. 
Such, for instance, as those de- 
scribed by Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Marryat, by the Duke of 
Beaufort in his book on ‘ Driving’ 
in the Badminton Library, or Lord 
Albemarle in his ‘ Memoirs,’ — 
places where some boys were dis- 
gustingly toadied and others fiend- 
ishly ill-used. The novelists’ pic- 
tures were perhaps highly coloured, 
but there were hideous realities in 
the background. The modern pre- 
paratory school, though private, 
in so far as it is the private pro- 
perty, and often the means of 
livelihood, of a private adventurer, 
is public enough as regards its 
imitation of public schools in 
general, or of some one public 
school in particular, and the more 
objectionable features of the old- 
time preparatory school have been 
eliminated. The “parlour-boarder” 
has vanished from the scene, and 
the toadying or bullying usher has 


been superseded by the modern 
assistant-master. The latter may 
indeed, like his forerunner, occa- 
sionally be only a refugee from 
other professions ; but he is at any 
rate usually a gentleman, living on 
terms of social equality with his 
chief, or —to borrow the phrase- 
ology of the scholastic agent—his 
principal, and he is probably as 
well-born and well-bred as any of 
his pupils. 

That the old type of preparatory 
school should have been gradually 
supplanted by the new was at once 
as desirable, and perhaps as in- 
evitable, as the substitution of 
machinery for hand-labour. Why 
the number of these schools should 
be increasing out of all propor- 
tion to the growth of the popula- 
tion is a more open question. 
A correspondent of the present 
writer—a man of wide experi- 
ence in educational matters — 
registers his opinion that “ the 
rapid increase of preparatory 
schools is due to the increasing 
laziness of parents.” Being him- 
self unmarried, he possibly regards 
children and parents alike with an 
over-critical eye. But at the same 
time, when we hear a mother 
breathe the remark—a remark 
made, to take a very moderate esti- 
mate, by at least one mother in 
twelve—“I do hope that Harry 
will be clever,” we cannot help 
wondering whether it has ever 
occurred to the good lady that it 
is possible to ascertain the fact for 
herself, or whether she is one of 
those who, as Mr Lyttleton puts 
it, “have generously abstained, like 
many of her neighbours, from inter- 
fering in the school teaching by 
premature instruction in any sub- 
ject.” 
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Or again, our correspondent sug- 
gests, it may be that the example 
set by elementary schools, the suc- 
cess that has attended their efforts, 
and the certainty that in these, at 
all events, the education is more 
thorough and more satisfactory 
than home-teaching, encourages 
parents to send their sons to 
upper-class schools at an earlier 
age than was the custom some 
years ago. 

Personally, however, we are in- 
clined to doubt whether the theory 
that boys leave home sooner than 
they did in old days is correct, 
and to believe that the real cause 
of the increase in number of pre- 
paratory schools is that their im- 
proved tone and management en- 
courage parents to send boys be- 
tween nine and fourteen to these, 
rather than to the public schools. 
And many public schools so far 
support what we may call their 
nursery-gardens as to decline to 
receive boys under twelve. In 
other words, the increase in num- 
ber is mainly due to the growth of 
civilisation. 

Is it not, however, possible that 
we are in danger of becoming ultra- 
civilised? Forty or fifty years ago 
many boys of ten and eleven—some 
even a good deal younger—were 
pitchforked into public schools, and 
there allowed to take their chance 
of being constantly fagged, a good 
deal bullied, and—if we are to 
believe the author of ‘Tom Brown’ 
— occasionally roasted. Super- 
vision by masters out of school 
hours was a thing almost unknown 
at the public school: the boys to a 
great extent looked after them- 
selves, the bigger and stronger 
fellows, lords of their small world, 
consorting together on very free- 
and-easy principles, while the 
weaker vessels went to the wall. 
In fact, there were Spartans proper 
and Helots, with the saving clause 
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that the good Helot might after 
due time and training expect to 
develop into a full-blown Spartan. 
And, notwithstanding occasional 
and glaring defects, this system 
had merits. Boys, who were fagged 
and perhaps bullied during the 
earlier years of public school life, 
certainly managed to imbibe a 
very good idea of looking after 
themselves later on; and if from 
time to time individuals broke 
down under the severity of the 
training, the survivors made up in 
quality what was lacking in quan- 
tity. In those days of exposure on 
Mount Taygetus the weeding-out 
process took place at a still earlier 
stage of existence ; but then, be it 
remembered, three hundred of the 
survivors checked the advance of 
six hundred thousand Persians, 
facing greater odds than were 
found at Isandula or Candahar, 
and with less disparity of weapons. 

This exposure of boys of tender 
age to the rough-and-ready train- 
ing of a public school is, as we 
have said, a thing of the past. 
Nowadays a child quits the nursery 
at six, and some three years later, 
where the mother is sensible, the 
father inflexible, or the family in- 
creasing or troublesome, he takes 
leave of his governess and goes to 
a preparatory school, And the 
change is accomplished after due 
deliberation and with much circum- 
spection. The house is for weeks 
littered with personal recommen- 
dation of sundry desirable estab- 
lishments ; prospectuses are writ- 
tem for and carefully studied, and 
family consultations are held as 
to the respective advantages of 
‘plain wholesome diet: no cor- 
poral punishment”; “meat twice 
daily : separate cubicles”; or “every 
wholesome luxury Yorkshire can 
afford, and every beautiful moral 
that Mrs Squeers can instil.” Fin- 
ally, Paterfamilias starts off on a 
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voyage of discovery, duly armed 
with a list of pertinent inquiries 
written by Materfamilias, and duly 
cautioned to personally inspect the 
“excellent sanitary arrangements as 
approved by a competent surveyor,” 
and to interview the “able and 
experienced matron.” By way of 
securing himself from any possible 
catastrophe, and perhaps actuated 
by a kindly desire to encourage pre- 
paratory schoolmasters as a class, 
Paterfamilias pronounces the ar- 
rangements of each separate estab- 
lishment to be perfect, enters his 
son’s name at some half-dozen 
schools, and returns home with a 
pleasing sense of having done his 
duty by himself and society at 
large. A few months later the 
final selection is made; the family 
doctor’s views on the subject of 
soil and climate are cited as the 
sole reason for disappointing five 
expectant schools, and Mater- 


familias in person sallies forth to 
consign young hopeful to the 


“maternal care of Mrs Squeers.” 
Mothers’ descriptions of their off- 
spring’s capabilities, &c., are often 
amusing if not always accurate. 

* He is extremely clever” (this 
conviction is in some ways more 
satisfactory than the hope), “ but 
our doctor says that he must never 
be pressed, and so we have kept 
him back on purpose. I am sure 
that he will get on very well, but 
he is not accustomed to long hours. 
He is very delicate, and ought 
never to go out in an east wind 
without a greatcoat and a com- 
forter. Please to be very careful 
about his digestion; and how 
many hampers may I send him? 
and may he keep a few sweet 
biscuits in his room, in case he 
feels hungry in the middle of the 
night? By the way, we should 
like him to have a warm bath 
every night, and he has brought 
his night-socks. He has played 
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cricket with his sisters, but surely 
football is a very dangerous game, 
and in this cold weather too. I 
like him always to wear Jaeger, 
and I have brought his own medi- 
cine. I see that you only give one 
Exeat, but I daresay you will let 
him come and see me rather of- 
tener; and his grandmother lives 
in London, and would like him to 
go to her sometimes. I hope that 
he will not go to church if it is at 
all cold.” 

The maternal conviction that 
her boy is clever, or extremely 
clever, is occasionally the result of 
a capacity on the child’s part for 
making pert remarks, or volunteer- 
ing his small opinion on matters 
absolutely irrelevant to the subject 
matter of his lessons. Often, 
again, a facility for repeating 
Watts’ hymns or some other species 
of small poetry has been regarded 
as evidence of surpassing quick- 
ness; to some precocious urchins 
is ascribed a power of discrimina- 
tion of character, or possibly of 
imitation. It has unhappily been 
found that the youthful discrimin- 
ator of character is hopelessly at 
sea when invited to distinguish be- 
tween a relative pronoun and its 
antecedent, while a hard-worked 
teacher of Latin and Greek acci- 
dence is singularly unappreciative 
of impertinent and irrelevant re- 
marks. A capacity for parrot- 
like repetition, albeit useful in a 
way, is rather a stumbling-block 
than otherwise to the learning 
of Euclid, nor is the student of 
arithmetic much benefited by an 
early initiation in the art of 
mimicry. 

“We have not liked to press 
him,” is too often a mere eu- 
phemism, and may be taken to im- 
ply that young hopeful has hardly 
learnt to read and write, and is 
ignorant of the most elementary 
laws of spelling. 
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Occasionally a mother, perhaps 
feeling that the final parting is 
better made at home than at the 
school-gate, has been known to 
visit a school beforehand, and to 
produce a beautifully written and 
faultlessly spelt letter—her boy’s 
spontaneous production— as a 
proof of his abilities. A pre- 
paratory schoolmaster in the days 
of his innocence, after reading 
such a masterpiece, was con- 
vinced that he had unearthed a 
prodigy indeed — i.e, a boy of 
the upper-middle classes who, at 
the early age of nine, could write 
and spell correctly. Accordingly, 
at the commencement of the school 
term, he set all his pupils, includ- 
ing the prodigy, to write a letter 
descriptive of their journey to 
school, intending to point a moral 
from the superiority of the new- 
comer’s performance. The illusion 
soon vanished as, with some diffi- 
culty, he deciphered and _trans- 
lated the opening sentence: “ I 
had tee with grate Ant.” 

However, the governess — we 
cannot entirely exculpate the 
mother, who wittingly or unwit- 
tingly intrusted the education of 
her children to such an impostor 
—was partially responsible for the 
unreliable character of the docu- 
mentary evidence. The prepara- 
tory schoolmaster should be pre- 
pared to accept as axioms the 
following :— 

I. That home-education in these 
days is, as a rule, most unsatisfac- 
tory amongst the upper classes, and 
that the average boy of nine, who 
has been educated at home, can 
neither read, write, nor spell up to 
the standard of a poorer child of 
the same age, who has been at an 
infant school. 

II. That at least nine mothers 
out of ten really believe—they all 
hope—that their own boys are 
clever, aud that it is a waste of 
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time to attempt to persuade them 
to the contrary. 

III. That for all shortcomings 
and subsequent failures, he—the 
preparatory schoolmaster—will be 
held responsible. 

IV. That from governesses, 
tutors, and schoolmasters some 
parents prefer flattering to true 
reports of their children’s pro- 
gress. 

Now, whereas we have men- 
tioned the term report, and where- 
as, furthermore, the promise of 
monthly or even fortnightly re- 
ports is a common and possibly 
to some minds an attractive, fea- 
ture in the prospectus of the pre- 
paratory school, the following an- 
ecdote may be taken as illustra- 
tive of the value of the information 
which the formal report often 
affords. 

A most successful headmaster— 
not of a preparatory school—once 
told a young and zealous assistant, 
who had written in a certain boy’s 
report, “ Very ignorant and very 
idle,” that the expression was un- 
parliamentary, and must be toned 
down. 

‘** But,” argued the young man, 
“he is very idle, and knows noth- 
ing.” 

“That is very possible, my 
friend. But, you know, i faut 
vivre; and I certainly cannot 
afford to lose the boy. So try, 
‘Work not altogether satisfac- 
tory ;’ we shall know what you 
mean.” 

Even in our own school-days, 
somewhere in the golden, or was 
it the iron, age, where justice was 
not commonly tempered with too 
much mercy, no very accurate in- 
formation was conveyed in the 
terminal— there were no such 
things as monthly—reports. The 
words Optime, Bene, Satis, Vix 
Satis, as the case might be, were 
printed on a neat card, placed in an 
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envelope, and given to the boys to 
convey home. At the end of our 
first term we inquired of the 
Nestor of our form what was the 
exact signification of each term, 
and at what period of our exist- 
ence we might expect our modest 
“satis” to be exchanged for the 
“ optime,” which, by the way, was 
always printed in gold characters. 
We were informed that “ optime” 
was only issued to the head boy 
of the school and those bright 
lights who had won scholarships 
at Oxford or Cambridge; “ bene” 
was reserved for form prizemen 
and a few other favoured indi- 
duals ; the majority were present- 
ed with “satis” ; and “ vix satis!” 
—here our informant lowered his 
tone, having some lingering ideas 
of decorum, though feeling quali- 
fied, as wearing whiskers, to swear, 
—‘ well, ‘vix satis’ simply means 
d—d bad.” 

A little shocked and a little 
frightened, we ventured to suggest 
that “hardly enough” was the 
literal translation of the formula. 

* T don’t know and I don’t care 
what it construes,” was the re- 
joinder; “but I know what it 
means. I got it once, and it 
meant that I had been flogged 
twice and caned seven times in 
the term ; so don’t you get a ‘ vix,’ 
young man.” 

If from a mistaken notion of 
chivalry, or to avoid wounding 
susceptible feelings, the prepara- 
tory schoolmaster fancies that to 
mothers ignorance is bliss, and 
that it is a kindness to allow them 
to remain happy in their creed 
that their boys are perfect, a key 
to school reports might be at any 
rate issued “ for the use of fathers 
only.” But the wise parent of 
either sex will infinitely prefer the 
naked truth to ill-timed euphem- 
ism; to the unwise the awakening 
day must eventually come ;- and if 
the schoo!master has conscientious- 
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ly though vainly tried to anticipate 
it, his ‘‘ withers will be unwrung.” 

In olden days, as we all know, 
a flogging was either substituted 
for or coupled as an inseparable 
accident with the “ vix satis,” or 
the equivalent “work not alto- 
gether satisfactory”; and it still 
remains an open question whether 
the floggings, which too often 
afflicted the innocent, did as much 
harm as well-deserved inflictions 
did good. 

In our memory there linger the 
following doggerel lines— 
‘* Spake the sage in accents mild, 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
Be he man, or be she maid, 
Wallop them, wallop them, Solomon 

said.” 

And there still remains on the 
schoolroom wall at Winchester the 
sentence, which he who runs may 
read: “Aut disce aut discede; 
manet sors tertia cedi.” It may 
savour of brutality to generalise 
like Solomon, but we have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the fact that 
certain rules in Wordsworth’s 
Greek Grammar, which it seemed 
impossible to learn, were literally 
flogged into us, and to this day 
we owe our form-master a grudge 
on that account. Subsequent 
events, unhappily for our argu- 
ment, proved that individual to 
be an incompetent idiot; but in 
all due justice to him we must 
acknowledge that, while the marks 
of the cane have died out, the 
rules remain indelibly impressed 
upon our memory. A flogging 
in one respect certainly had the 
advantage over the report, inas- 
much as there was no ambiguity 
conveyed, either physical, logical, 
or grammatical; and if the pro- 
cess argued some brutality and 
lack of culture, it was at least 
as efficacious, both as a preven- 
tive of crime and an incentive 
to work, as the modern system of 
moral suasion and reports. We 
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might go further, and add that 
whereas the report goes home to 
the “governor,” and possibly into 
the waste-paper basket, while a 
flogging affects and comes home 
to the youthful offender, there 
will naturally be on the part of 
the latter a greater effort to avoid 
the more immediate and more per- 
sonal punishment. Possibly the 
effort might take a slightly im- 
moral form, as in the case of a 
very dense youth of our acquaint- 
ance in bygone days, to whom the 
learning of Latin repetition was a 
sheer impossibility. A series of 
floggings drove him to circumvent 
the difficulty by the use of a pic- 
torial alphabet formed upon scraps 
of paper, which he strewed under 
the table, at the opposite end of 
which sat the above-mentioned in- 
competent idiot. It was an in- 
genious and comparatively safe 
method of “ cribbing,” evolved out 
of sheer desperation. We can still 
remember the contemptuous tone 
in which the artist enlightened 
our ignorance when we asked what 
possible connection there could be 
between the opening words of our 
repetition and a minute but beauti- 
fully drawn sketch of a melancholy 
sheep looking into a basin,—‘“ Sic 
illam [sick ill-lamb], of course, you 
little fool!” Would any amount 
of “ unsatisfactory ” reports have 
elicited such an effort of genius 
from a boy reputed to be the 
thickest of the thick? If he is 
alive now, he is probably an or- 
nament to his profession. 
Flogging, however, was, like 
other good things, occasionally 
overdone, and stupid boys were 
apt to fall into a state either of 
callousness or recklessness, from 
being constantly punished for leav- 
ing undone what they were simply 
incapable of doing. There is a 
middle course in all things; and 
we fancy that Aristotle would 
have agreed with us in saying 
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that probably the modern defi- 
ciency of flogging too little is 
more akin to the virtue than the 
excessive flogging of old days. 
To maternal hopes, to maternal 
convictions, maternal wishes, and 
the obvious impossibility of the 
latter being always entirely grati- 
fied, sufficient allusion has already 
been made. Occasionally the pre- 
paratory schoolmaster will en- 
counter, in the person of an “in- 
telligent father,” a serious though 
a most unintentional obstruction- 
ist. By an intelligent father we 
mean a successful man of business, 
who, though not necessarily or 
commonly a public-schoolman him- 
self, is thoroughly alive to the 
social and other advantages of a 
public-school training, anxious 
that his son should have the 
benefit thereof, most desirous that 
the boy should take a good place, 
but absolutely ignorant of what is 
required of candidates for admis- 
sion into a public school. Such a 
man has his own theories of edu- 
cation, thoroughly sensible and 
practical from his point of view, 
but under existing circumstances 
absolutely impossible to work upon. 
He seldom falls into the error of 
overrating the boy’s abilities: to 
him worldly wisdom represents 
cleverness, and a plethora of 
worldly wisdom is not to be 
looked for in a boy of nine or 
ten. His views—his impossible 
views—on the subject of educa- 
tion he sums up briefly thus :— 

“Now what I want my boy to 
have is a thorough good English 
education. Of course I want him 
to take a good place at Eton, but I 
don’t want him to waste his time 
in learning Greek or writing Latin 
verses or anything of that sort. I 
should like him to keep up his 
German, which will always be use- 
ful to him ; and if he can spare the 
time, he might as well pick up a 
little type-writing.” 
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Nothing but the perversity of 
human nature can account for the 
fact that so many men of this 
stamp set their affections on Eton 
and Winchester in preference to 
other schools where Greek is not a 
compulsory subject at the entrance 
examination. To send up a boy 
who has not some elementary 
knowledge of Greek either to 
Eton or to Winchester, is simply 
to court disaster. So long as 
the house-masters of those two 
great schools are inundated with 
applications for admission — we 
have been told that many houses 
at Eton have no vacancies left in 
the present century—so long most 
naturally will the authorities hold 
their entrance examinations on the 
same lines as heretofore. Eton 
and Winchester are no beggars, 
but can afford to pick and choose 
their alumni in accordance with 
their own time-honoured views. 
Some few years ago the feelings of 
the scholastic world received a 
severe shock, and the spirits of 
‘intelligent fathers” were pro- 
portionately raised by the anounce- 
ment that Dr Fearon had decided 
that henceforth Greek should no 
longer be a compulsory subject at 
the entrance examination. The 
news seemed too good or too bad 
to be. true, and indeed there was 
only a very slight smattering of 
reality about it. A Winchester 
master, in answer to a letter of 
inquiry on the subject, wrote in 
the following terms: “It is true 
that Greek is in future to be only 
an optional subject at the entrance 
examination ; but at the same time 
no boy who did not offer Greek 
could be placed in any but the 
lowest form, and of course other 
candidates would have a priority 
of claim.” We take the plain En- 
glish of this to be that if by any 
combination of circumstances any 
house-master found his house short 
of its complement of boys, he 
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would allow the vacant places to 
be filled pro tem. by barbarians, 
who must either become them- 
selves naturalised in due course or 
make way at the first convenient 
opportunity—the technical term 
for this making way is super- 
annuation—for bond fide Greeks. 
The letter was duly forwarded to 
an intelligent parent, who held 
strong views on the subject of 
rational education, but wished 
his son to take a good place at 
Winchester, and it elicited from 
him the following concession : 
“Tf yow think it desirable that 
my son should learn Greek, I 
suppose that he had better do so. 
For my own part, I would in- 
finitely prefer him to learn Pata- 
gonian or any other living lan- 
guage.” As he used the personal 
pronoun, Paterfamilias chose to 
ignore the fact that the term “ pre- 
paratory,” as applied to a school, 
implies preparatory to the public 
school, and the preparatory school- 
master’s private opinions as to the 
desirability of teaching or not 
teaching any given subject have 
to be entirely subservient to the 
views of the higher power. 

An attempt, so rumour says, to 
assert themselves as a body, has 
been made by a section of prepara- 
tory schoolmasters. A meeting 
has been held, a proposition made 
to discuss and revise the curricu- 
lum, and to draw up a document 
expressing, for the benefit of the 
conference of the headmasters of 
public schools, the preparatory 
schoolmasters’ views as to what 
subjects should be taught. The 
idea of such a meeting was in 
itself excellent : as to whether any 
practical result will ensue from it 
we are inclined to be sceptical, 
and that on two grounds. 

In the first place, nearly all 
schoolmasters are essentially didac- 
tic—a preparatory schoolmaster is 
superlatively so. He is so accus- 
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tomed to be constantly laying 
down the law to very small boys, 
so engrossed in impressing on the 
minds of his young disciples the 
doctrine of his personal infalli- 
bility, that he gradually becomes 
a convert to his own creed, and by 
imperceptible stages grows wedded 
to the idea that he really and 
truly is infallible. To a man 
whose vocation is to teach, and 
who is furthermore fortified with 
this pleasing conviction that what- 
ever he says himself is right, and 
that what another man says is 
probably wrong, the prospect of a 
conference is most attractive. He 
regards it as a golden opportunity, 
which may never again recur, for 
instructing his brothers-in-arms, 
for convincing them that his own 
system of education is alone perfect 
—“foursquare without a flaw,”— 
for demonstrating to them that his 
is the one and only method of con- 
verting geese or even ugly duck- 
lings into swans. And where it is 
a case of quot homines, tot senten- 
tice, a series of harangues is likely 
to impede the progress of concerted 
action. 

And in the second place, even 
if any document representing the 
educational views of preparatory 
schoolmasters were to be presented 
to the conference of headmasters 
of public schools, we fancy that 
it would have about as much effect 


on that august body as a petition 
against Home Rule extensively 


signed by the inhabitants of 
Puddletown would produce upon 
the House of Commons. They 
might, indeed, receive it politely, 
and possibly some members — 
masters of schools of compara- 
tively modern growth — might 
make an effort to raise a discus- 
sion on the subject, but the repre- 
sentatives of our senior public 
schools, if they did not entirely 
shelve the question, would set 
their faces resolutely against any 
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interference with the traditions of 
the past. ‘What possible good 
can a change do to us?” they 
might argue; “our schools are full, 
and we have to refuse boys every 
day—why alter a system which 
works so well?” So long as they 
retain their present popularity, 
Winchester will continue to teach 
Greek and Eton to make a sine 
quad non of Latin verse composi- 
tion; and the intelligent father 
will be told that if he wishes 
his son to learn Patagonian and 
type-writing, he had better look 
out for some other school where 
Patagonian and type-writing are 
taught. 

It is time, however, to take 
leave of the parents and turn our 
attention to the personage in 
whom we are principally inter- 
ested—the small boy whose cata- 
logue of virtues and somewhat 
lengthy list of requirements have 
either preceded or accompanied 
him to the preparatory school. 
Instinctively we find ourselves 
wondering how this precious little 
infant would have fared in the 
days of long. night-journeys on 
mail-coaches, and in the chilly at- 
mosphere of the big schoolroom ; 
and we try to picture to ourselves 
the Jaeger-clad wearer of night- 
socks vainly struggling at 6.30 
on a frosty morning to extract 
some warmth by sitting, before 
the great bell rang for prayers, 
on the hot-water pipes, the mere 
introduction of which in 1850 
gained for one school the unen- 
viable reputation of being over- 
luxurious. We seem almost to 
hear the yell of delight which 
would have greeted the proud 
possessor of the greatcoat and 
comforter as he joined the army 
of fags in the goal on Bigside at 
Rugby, or was plunged into the 
heart of a small boys’ “Hot” at 
Winchester. We wonder whether 
his private bottle of medicine will 
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have as salutary an effect on his 
system as the inevitable black- 
draught which in our own school- 
days was administered with the 
strictest impartiality to every single 
boy, no matter what his ailment 
might be, who was found lying in 
bed instead of being in his place in 
early morning schoo]. On ourselves, 
we may record, one black-draught 
given in that particular instance 
as an internal salve for a sprained 
ankle proved so efficacious a 
remedy, and produced such a last- 
ing impression, that we have never 
again erred in the direction of a 
desire to lie in bed in the morning. 

But in these modern days there 
is little fear of young hopeful be- 
ing confronted by brutally unsym- 
pathetic schoolmasters, or of being 
cured of any lurking disposition 
to malinger by a hard-hearted and 
suspicious matron. In every de- 
tail of routine the wind is mar- 
vellously tempered to the shorn 
lamb. The question we have to 
solve is, whether this modern sys- 
tem of preparatory school training, 
this letting the boys down lightly, 
this making matters so very smooth 
for them, is a real benefit to them 
in the distant or even in the im- 
mediate future? Any well-bred 
puppy of a reasonable age — say 
ten months old — will swim if 
thrown into deep water. We al- 
low our ten- and thirteen-year-old 
boys to flounder about well in their 
depth in the preparatory school, 
and then expect them to swim in- 
tuitively when an emergency arises. 
It is for the time being a safer pro- 
cess, but do they always learn to 
swim eventually ? 

First, then, as to the teaching 
in preparatory schools. We have 
already observed that the assistant- 
master of modern days, albeit he 
may have taken to the work rather 
from necessity than con amore, is 
socially, and possibly intellectually, 
a very superior stamp of man to 
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the usher of forty years ago. At 
the same time, it is certainly rather 
an anomaly that the instructor of 
Hodge the ploughman’s son should 
be called upon to undergo a long 
and arduous training in the art of 
teaching, and to be periodically 
tested and examined, and finally 
certificated before he is allowed to 
ply his vocation, whereas in higher- 
grade schools, and more particu- 
larly in preparatory schools, the 
ability to teach on the part of 
headmasters and assistants alike is 
taken on trust. Any man who 
has attained —it may be after 
sundry and divers pluckings—to 
the dignity of a university degree, 
to say nothing of a good many 
who have altogether failed in the 
attempt, seems to think himself 
competent to teach subjects of 
which he has only a very imper- 
fect knowledge, and—what is still 
more remarkable—has little diffi- 
culty in finding employment as an 
assistant-master, or even in open- 
ing a school on his own account. 
There is a delightful amount of 
self-confidence about these young 
men, and we may add that occa- 
sionally success justifies the bold- 
ness of the experiment. We may 
even go so far as to say that the 
teaching in the modern preparatory 
school is in many ways infinitely 
superior to what it formerly was 
in the junior forms of a public 
school. Both in schools and at 
universities the teacher is in these 
days more in sympathy with his 
pupils, and more easy of access in 
difficulties. There is much to be 
said in favour of this new brother- 
hood between boy and master, and 
nothing can be more wholesome 
than the frank and friendly inter- 
course to be seen at a public school 
between the young graduate master 
—possibly himself an old boy—and 
the elder boys. But it by no means 
follows that the learning as a men- 
tal effort is better. Forty years 
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ago a boy had to learn for himself 
by dint of hard work much that 
the sympathetic master now, in the 
natural course of his duty, teaches 
and explains. Will all the hard 
lessons of after-life be made equally 
simple, or will the boy trained on 
our modern principles be as capable 
of grappling with a difficult posi- 
tion as were his forefathers? Sym- 
pathy and explanation may be 
carried too far ; and the smoothing 
away of all difficulties by the use 
of primers, petty vocabularies, and 
other modern helps to knowledge 
is as deleterious, if not as immoral, 
as the cribbing of old days. Crib- 
bing was certainly an underhand 
process, and on that ground to be 
discouraged ; but after all there 
was some excitement as to the 
chances of being found out, and 
the mere abrogation of the tempta- 
tion to crib by the new laws that 
“Tf you ask, you will be told,” and 
that “If you will not take the 
trouble to find out, it will be ex- 
plained to you,” will not strengthen 
the character or constitute a virtue. 
It is an improvement that the boy 
who has done his best and yet failed 
should not be punished ; but many 
boys have little zest for the effort 
of really doing their best unaided, 
where they know that help is 
always at hand. 

** Must! my dear,” once said an 
old lady to a niece she was bring- 
ing up. “Must is only meant to 
be used by the Queen and your 
two aunts.” 

So the word “cannot” should 
be at an early stage eradicated 
from every boy’s vocabulary, as 
being too often a mere synonym 
for “will not try.” 

“ Now, Albert, over that hedge,” 
said Lord Castleton to his small 
son in that admirable book, ‘ The 
Caxtons.’ 

“That hedge, papa! the pony 
will never do it.” 

“Then,” said Lord Castleton, 
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taking off his hat with politeness, 
“T fear you will deprive me of the 
pleasure of your company.” And 
we read that the pony could not 
clear the hedge, but, being a pony 
of tact and resources, managed to 
scramble through. Lord Castleton 
offered no help. Tact and re- 
sources are not engendered by the 
feeling that help is always to be 
had for the asking. The piece of 
translation—wretched stuff that it 
often was—hammered out by solid 
grind and the aid of a dictionary 
only, was infinitely more valuable 
as an effort of mind and will than 
the parrot-like repetition of the 
well-rounded phrases supplied by 
the sympathetic master or the 
copiously annotated text-book. 
Even dear old Bohn—the last re- 
source of our own immoral school- 
days—had the merit that, in order 
to escape detection, we were com- 
pelled by use of dictionary and 
grammar to adapt the correspond- 
ing Latin and English words to each 
other. In short, our opinion is that 
the master does too much teaching, 
and the boy too little learning. 

In sanitary arrangements and 
in the matter of personal cleanli- 
ness there has been a marked im- 
provement. 


‘*< We much revere our sires, who were 
a mighty race of men,— 

For every glass of port we drink, they 
nothing thought of ten ; 

They lived above the filthiest drains, 
they breathed the foulest air, 
They had their yearly twinge of gout, 
and nothing seemed to care.” 


So wrote Sir George Trevelyan in 
his ‘Ladies in Parliament.’ We 
may revere and possibly admire 
our forefathers for their prowess 
in those matters, but we have no 
desire to imitate them. Probably 
the old system of defective drain- 
age killed off the weaklier boys at 
an early stage of their existence, 
and there may consequently have 
been less mortality from typhoid 
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fever, blood-poisoning, and other 
similar diseases among the adults, 
who had become inured by custom 
to thriving in ill-drained and gen- 
erally unsanitary localities. Still 
defective drainage in barracks and 
public buildings is merely a relic 
of barbarism, and in course of time 
it may reasonably be expected that 
the sanitary arrangements in such 
places will be as satisfactory as 
they are generally found to be in 
preparatory schools. And the 
small boy of the present day, if 
not so robust, is a decidedly 
cleanlier animal than were his 
ancestors. Doubtless this im- 
provement is in no small degree 
due to the fact that ablution is 
offered to the young gentleman in 
a more attractive form than of old. 
It requires no great amount of 
courage to step into a bath with 
the chill off at a reasonable hour 
in the morning ; but to sponge the 
body in ice-cold water supplied in 
a basin at 6 a.m. in the depth of 
winter was a really painful ordeal. 
It is not correct to suppose that 
even under these improved con- 
ditions the modern boy takes to 
water quite as readily as a young 
duck; but at the preparatory 
school any tendency to shirk the 
morning bath is nipped in the 
bud by an eagle-eyed matron or 
perhaps a washing-master, the 
latter an overseer rather than a 
manual assistant. The shirker 
has his revenge later on when he 
goes to a public school, where 
petty details are not so minutely 
looked after, and where warm 
water is not always so ready to 
hand. We fancy, too, that boys’ 
clothes are more tidy than in 
those days when Dr Butler asked 
the unhappy Anthony Trollope— 
already at the age of seven a 
Harrovian—whether it was pos- 
sible that Harrow was disgraced 
by so disreputably dirty a little 
boy as he. Now playing-suits are 
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an indispensable addition to the 
juvenile wardrobe, while boys’ 
maids or boys’ boys do the brush- 
ing, folding, and packing which 
we used to do for ourselves. It is 
satisfactory to feel that the very 
unwholesome and nasty habit of 
playing football or cricket, and 
then sitting down to work or to 
dinner in the same garments, has 
become antiquated ; but we doubt 
the expediency of having every- 
thing in the way of brushing 
clothes, &c., done for the boy by a 
servant instead of by the boy him- 
self. We hear much of technical 
education for the lower orders: 
lessons in brushing, folding, and 
packing clothes would not be alto- 
gether waste of time in higher- 
grade schools. 

And it may be added on the 
credit side of the modern prepara- 
tory school that boys are better 
fed than under the old régime. A 
mother may despatch her nursling 
to school happy in the feeling that 
he will neither have, like Tommy 
Merton, to earn his luncheon by 
manual labour, or by spelling 
“gastronomy,” as he might have 
been compelled to do by the head- 
master of Dotheboys Hall; and 
that he will not be dosed by Miss 
Zoe Birch with fat—if he dislikes 
fat, or raw meat—if he dislikes 
raw meat. We may shudder as 
we reflect upon the possible con- 
sequences of unlimited diet on an 
age reputed to be generally hungry 
and always greedy. Wemay quote 
at the dinner-table the feats of 
Nelson’s sailor, fed on lumps of 
mouldy pork, or even the prowess 
of our half-starved soldiers in the 
Crimea ; but, after all, we are con- 
scious of a feeling of satisfaction 
in the certainty that our young- 
sters will not really be quite so 
hungry as we often felt in our 
school-days, or be called upon to 
face the unsavoury aspect of “stick- 
jaw,” or be nauseated by resurrec- 
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tion pie or rancid butter. There 
was room—plenty of room—for 
improvement in these matters, and 
yet there is a risk of erring in the 
opposite direction. When we 
hear of boys afflicted with that 
consciousness — which should be 
reserved for their elders—of the 
existence of a liver, we are prone 
to wonder whether the hapless 
youth is an innocent victim of his 
parent’s latter-day excesses or a 
sufferer from his own “ meat-twice- 
a-day” bringing up. There is a 
happy medium between semi-star- 
vation and gormandising, between 
the diet of the Esquimaux and the 
Epicurean. We must steer clear 
of educating young Sybarites, or 
boys who will regard any tem- 
porary failure in the commissariat 
department either at school or at 
home as a serious calamity. 

To take leave for the time of 
the indoor life, and proceed to the 
games, which are taught in the 
preparatory as well as in the pub- 
lic school quite as sedulously as 
Latin and Greek, we may at once 
dismiss football with the encomium 
that it is played by amateurs of 
all ages and denominations with 
far more science and less brut- 
ality than it was. There is still 
plenty of scope for pluck and en- 
durance to be shown, and there is 
still a healthily exciting element 
of danger in the football field. 
The Duke of Wellington has been 
credited with the remark that 
Waterloo was won in the playing- 
fields at Eton. We hold a theory 
that if we were invited to select, 
in any school, the boy most like- 


ly to become a good general, we- 


should go to the football-ground 
and pick out the best full back, 
whether at the Rugby or Associa- 
tion game. Such a boy may not 
necessarily be very intellectual ; 
but he must be cool-headed in an 
emergency, and quick to take ad- 
vantage of a false move. 
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Cricket—so old cricketers grum- 
ble—is too much taught, and the 
surroundings are made too easy, 
in preparatory schools. Grounds 
are rolled and watered (not of 
course by the boys themselves) 
till they are as true and as level 
as a billiard-table; practice - nets 
are pitched as at Lords; a pro- 
fessional is engaged to bowl to the 
child-cricketer ; advice, encourage- 
ment, or scolding is lavished on 
him by energetic assistant-mas- 
ters. And yet, with all this care 
for our young cricketers, we have 
signally failed to turn out, in these 
last twenty years, better cricket- 
ers than, if as good as, there were 
before the mania for “coaching” 
set in. The old complaint “ Anno 


Domini” has brought W. G. Grace 
down to the level of other men: 
his standard of twenty years ago 
has been approached by none— 


‘** Nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secun- 
dum.” 


The artificial removal of the diffi- 
culties in our national game has by 
no means been confined to the pre- 
paratory school. All over the 
country grounds have improved, 
and scores consequently grown 
larger : but whether cricket, as a 
game, has really benefited by the 
change, is a very open question. 
With one exception, we cannot 
recall that Harrow, since the 
ground has become what a modern 
cricketer would call “playable,” has 
turned out any cricketer as good as 
were the Walkers, Buller, A. N. 
Hornby, or A. J. Webbe. And yet 
the boy cricketers who go to Har- 
row from Elstree have had a super- 
lative amount of early coaching. 
Even Mr Hewett—our one excep- 
tion—can hardly be said to be 
putting into practice the rules laid 
down for his guidance by his early 
mentors: it is rather that, in his 
case, “ providentially the task of 
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crushing out originality was ap- 
parently beyond mortal strength.” 
However, it is clearly beyond our 
province to grumble at length 
on the ultra-civilisation of men’s 
cricket. We will only plead guilty 
to having a feeling of unholy joy 
when we read of the collapse of 
the champion county, or even a 
representative English eleven, if 
they unexpectedly encounter an 
old-time wicket ; nor do we attach 
the same value to the “century ” 
of the present time as to those 
made at Lords in the days when 
one ball rose shoulder-high and 
the next shot dead. “It’s all very 
well,” remarked a veteran profes- 
sional, apropos of modern batsmen, 
“when she comes on straight ; but 
and if her happens to ’itch on a 
"ump, where are yer then?” 

Most unhesitatingly do we give 
our opinion, that to the very juv- 
enile cricketer the theory that 
everything ought to be plain sail- 
ing is simply ruinous. If a boy is 


“trained to play on nothing but a 


plain and easy wicket, and to clas- 
sify all others as impossible, he 
will never, in after-life, be able to 
play on anything but a plain and 
easy wicket: if he is taught from 
his cricket infancy to hold his bat 
at the exactly proper angle for 
each particular ball, there is no 
room left for the display of origin- 
ality and resource if the unex- 
pected occurs. 

“We see,” said the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his charge a few 
weeks ago at Maidstone, “much 
improvement as a result of un- 
measured prodigality of elemen- 
tary education ; we doubt whether 
originality is encouraged at all. 
If the effect of education is to 
damage originality, it is not doing 
what education ought to do, nor 
what a less minute education used 
to do.” 

This applies most strongly to an 
education in cricket. The plain 


old rule of watching the ball, stop- 
ping the straight, and hitting the 
crooked hard, was to a small boy 
worth a cart-load of modern in- 
struction in the art of making 
strokes. The friendly recognition 
of the half-volley will come soon 
enough, and an occasional “ duck’s 
egg” will teach a boy with a grain 
of cricket in him that it is inex- 
pedient to convert half-volleys or 
dropping full pitchers into so- 
called Yorkers. 

The constant use of nets for a 
young cricketer is a mistake. 
There is no occasion in his case to 
save time, as we will hope that he 
has twenty or thirty years of 
cricket in prospect, and we surely 
do not wish to save him trouble or 
to protect his fingers from being 
damaged by long-stopping. Nota 
little of the slack and half-hearted 
fielding seen in university and 
school matches is due to the fact 
that the use of nets in early days 
has obviated the necessity of either 
stopping fast bowling and hard 
hits, or of “stepping to fetch it.” 
On the other hand, much of the 
excellence of Winchester fielding 
at all times may be attributed to 
the certain conviction existing in 
the cricket fag’s mind that if he 
failed to stop a ball with one part 
of his body, he would receive a visi- 
tation from the bat onanother. The 
next best thing to stopping a ball 
is obviously to run after it at full 
speed. Your modern—shall we 
say ‘—Etonian, in practice games 
at all events, starts in pursuit at a 
jog-trot, either in the hope that 
the ball may reach the boundary, 
and so save him trouble, or possibly 
because he doubts his ability to 
stay the course at a faster pace. 
Whatever his feelings may be on 
the subject, the boy is only repro- 
ducing the lesson which he learnt 
at the preparatory school—the les- 
son of saving himself trouble. The 
net and the boundary—the latter 
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perhaps occasionally inevitable — 
are comparatively modern innova- 
tions for saving trouble. Then 
why not go a stage further, and 
abolish fielding and running be- 
ween wickets. It would save an 
infinity of trouble, and be perfectly 
simple to confine the game to the 
batsmen, bowlers, and umpires, 
and have an organised system of 
nets and boundaries, the umpires 
to be the sole judges how many 
runs should be allowed, and how 
many times the batsman might hit 
up into the air without being ad- 
judged out. Until this alteration 
be made, it might be as well that 
the younger generation, at all 
events, should not be brought up 
to believe that nets, boundaries, 
perfect wickets, and all other 
things which make cricket easy 
and untroublesome, are essential 
_ properties of the game. 

But,we must not, after the man- 
ner of the preparatory school, spend 
too much time over the minutie 
of the games, but proceed to the 
question of magisterial supervision 
in general. We may have felt in 
our own school-days that masters 
as a class were often unreasonable 
and unapproachable. There is in 
the preparatory school the danger 
of the other extreme: the boys 
have a little too much of the 
master’s company, supervision, and 
assistance, and instead of being 
encouraged to reason for them- 
selves, work for themselves, and 
play by themselves, everything is 
mapped out and arranged for them. 
So many preparations are made by 
others for his comfort and amuse- 
ment that the preparatory school- 
boy does not learn to take his own 
part, but is constantly expecting 
to find his plans, or rather what 
should be his plans, cut and dried 
for him. In fact, the master’s 
presence is so constant, his super- 
vision so urgent, that the boy fails 
to attain any spiritof independence, 
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and loses the will or the faculty of 
initiation. A certain amount of 
superintendence over small boys 
and their pursuits is necessary, and 
it is hard to know when to draw 
the line; but it should be drawn 
somewhere short of “cribbing, 
cabining, and confining” all their 
young instincts and impulses. 
How far the little boy of ten or 
twelve should be allowed in the 
course of his lighter reading to 
taste of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil is almost too delicate 
a subject to handle in these pages, 
and yet it is a most important 
question. Some censorship of the 
press is necessary, in order that 
a boy’s mind may not be contamin- 
ated or his taste vitiated by the 
cheap and vulgar literature so rife 
in the present day, but restrictions 
as to reading the works of standard 
authors must be traced by a very 
light and judicious hand. To the 
pure all things are pure: different 
lights illumine different ages, and 
passages which strike the mind of 
a@ man as questionable pass un- 
noticed bya child. As the forbid- 
den fruit tempted Eve, and the 
forbidden chamber incited Blue 
Beard’s wives to disobedience, so 
the tabooing of a book which a 
boy would otherwise read in all 
innocence suggests the existence of 
evil in it. ‘I had not known sin 
but by the law: for I had not known 
lust, except the law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet.” So wrote the 
greatest of Christian philosophers. 
In some cases the well-meant and 
yet most injudicious and unneces- 
sary prohibition will awaken the 
inquisitive side of the boy’s nature, 
and act indirectly as an incentive 
to surreptitious reading the volume 
—the now-offending volume — at 
school, or to searching for it in the 
library at home where no one will 
interfere. To go still further, a 
sharp boy may be inclined to in- 
dulge in speculations as to which 
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is right, the fallible parent who 
permits or the infallible master 
who forbids one and the same 
thing, and the authority of master 
or parent will suffer. In short, to 
quote Macaulay, we may say that 
the virtue we require of our boys 
is “a healthful virtue, not a valetu- 
dinarian virtue; a virtue which can 
expose itself to the risks insepar- 
able from all spirited exertion, not 
a virtue which keeps out of the 
common air from fear of infection, 
and eschews the common food as 
too stimulating.” 

Last of all, we arrive at Mrs 
Squeers, by no means the least 
important personage in many a 
modern preparatory school. If 
she be a wise and withal a woman- 
ly woman, her influence is thor- 
oughly healthy, her share in the 
education in no sense trivial. She 
may not, indeed, like her prototype, 
instil every wholesome moral ; but 
she will often give useful hints 
on the subjects of manners and 
decorum, keep small boys, to whom 
letter-writing is often an abomi- 
nation, up to the mark in occasion- 
ally writing home, help them as 
only a woman can help a child in 
little troubles and difliculties, and 
possibly at times remind them that 
certain words and actions, if not 
exactly in themselves or from 
the magisterial point of view re- 
prehensible, are not what their 
mothers would like to hear or see. 
It is in a great measure owing to 
Mrs Squeers’ existence that the 
small boys of to-day are not the 
little barbarians in dress and de- 
portment that we believe ourselves 
at that period of existence to have 
been, and that they can, without 
being unduly precocious, talk ra- 
tionally and politely to the gentler 
sex. A mother naturally regards 
her own offspring from a prejudiced 
point of view : to his own child a 
father is apt to be over-indulgent : 
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while to both of them other people’s 
children, as compared with their 
own, are supremely uninteresting. 
To Mrs Squeers each fresh-comer to 
the school, though another’s child, 
is still one of her boys. If she be 
worthy of her position as Mrs 
Squeers, none of her boys can be 
wholly uninteresting. One boy 
may be, or even must be, more 
attractive than another ; but again, 
if she be a wise woman, she will 
show no favouritism : all her boys 
have strong claims on her sym- 
pathy, strongest of all—every rule 
has its exception—the boy who 
has no mother. And so we give 
our verdict that the lady’s presence 
has a wholesome and a softening 
influence. 

One word as to Mr Wackford, 
—that young gentleman is, for 
many reasons, as well away from — 
home. 

In conclusion, then, we believe 
in Mrs Squeers; we welcome the 
appearance on the stage of a clean- 
lier and more humanised class of 
boys ; we highly approve of the 
more healthy sanitary arrange- 
ments ; we believe that the modern 
schoolmaster is a less Draconian 
creature than his predecessors ; 
and, despite his somewhat Utopian 
views, we plead guilty to having 
many feelings in common with the 
intelligent father. But we in- 
dorse the common complaint that 
our boys are not so helpful or so 
initiative a race as we ourselves 
were ; and we believe that for this 
decadence the sympathetic master, 
by his conscientious and self-sacri- 
ficing, if mistaken, effort to sim- 
plify and make easy for his young 
charges every detail of school-life 
in work and play, is primarily 
though unconsciously responsible. 
A preparatory school should be a 
nursery for hardening young cut- 
tings, not a hothouse to force 
exotic plants. 
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THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: 


BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY.— CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next forenoon saw Mar- 
grédel take her seat in the mail- 
coach among a mixed company on 
its way to the ferry at Pettycur. 
She sat, unheedful of her neigh- 
bours, with a hard fixed look, such 
as any traveller wears in our fast 
day, when it is a robbery of time 
even to feel the wind on one’s face ; 
but it seemed so strange in a mail- 
coach, especially in a face so fair 
and young, that there were few 
who did not remark it. One pas- 
senger at least, with some down 
upon his chin, thought he should 
have liked to meet face to face 
with the man who caused her 
heaviness of heart. Doubtless the 
fresh horses carried other heavy 
hearts as well as Margrédel’s ; but 
he failed to observe them. How- 
soever things may change in fifty 
years, the habit is like to last out 
time of young knights reading 
most need of a champion in pretty 
faces. 

Behind the hard eyes Margré- 
del was conning the Professor’s 
message, wondering that he should 
have written it if he could come 
out to the street to deliver it to 
Rab, yet unable to think of any 
cause for his sending it, save that 
he required her by reason of ill- 
ness. From that her mind went 
back over many eccentricities of 
her uncle, and strange conduct of 
his in the past, with the forebod- 
ings it bred ; and all this kept the 
memory of the last night’s emo- 
tions from overwhelming her, al- 
though it gave tone to her thoughts, 
even as the ground colour of our 
canvas comes up through what we 


paint upon it. And as not even 
the recuperative power of Mar- 
grédel’s own land of France is 
stronger than that of youth and 
health, she was not within sight 
of the sea when the sunshine, and 
the smell of leaves from under the 
hedgerows, and the joy of motion, 
drove away her cares, and she 
grew curious in the villages they 
passed through, and, while she 
talked but little, smiled at the 
small jokes which, as well as the 
wittiest, whiled away the road for 
the travellers. For Margrédel could 
not become heavy-hearted all at 
once, any more than the crafty 
look could have come in a day 
into the eyes of the Professor, who 
was awaiting her in front of the 
National Inn, Yet that day that 
look was very strong in his eyes: 
it is strange how, of a sudden, you 
notice fingers grown crooked with 
constant handling of guineas, or 
cheeks pinched by long company 
with poverty. 

Of course Margrédel was too de- 
lighted to see him to notice this 
look, which was patent to others. 
As soon as the coach jolted over 
the rough causeway, she was con 
scious of a feeling of new happiness 
at the thought of being home again. 
The sight of her uncle relieved her 
mind of its little fears ; and where- 
as hitherto she had always thought 
of him and of herself as exiles in 
this grey street, her heart now 
went out to the ragamuffins who 
surrounded the coach, and to the 
shopkeepers in their doorways, as 
to friends and neighbours. That 
showed how deep had been the 
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experience of the past twenty-four 
hours, for she could never have 
felt so towards Kirkcaldy and 
Kirkcaldy folks had not the dip 
into the world outside been so 
disastrous. 

When he had helped her to 
alight, he kissed her, and the on- 
lookers shrugged their shoulders. 
They were unaccustomed to kiss on 
the street or to shake hands even, 
except one should so salute another 
in the market for sport or mockery. 
Then she noticed his paleness ; and 
he said, still holding her in his 
arms and looking into her face, as 
if they had been alone in the house 
(only then he might have said it 
in French)— 

“And you’re as brown as a 
berry, Margrédel.” 

Quite relieved, she walked to 
the house on his arm. She had 
been living where all men’s skins 
were brown from days in the sun 
and in the fields ; and in her eyes, 
made familiar with their ruddiness, 


her uncle looked no paler than the 
shopkeepers, although they were 
in their white aprons, and were 
out in the street, sun or no sun, 
all day long, and would have left 
their counters to mark the arrival 


of a packman. These pale-faced 
gentlemen, being in their aprons, 
touched their forelock to their 
children’s teacher, as became 
tradesmen, and said, by-and-by, 
that the Professor’s wench was 
handsome ; while the women told 
one another that she had returned 
from Eden Braes, and that they 
*‘couldn’t fathom her ever having 
been there, no more they could,” 
which was true. If it had been 
possible they should have fathomed 
it long ago, for this was not the 
first time, by many hundreds, 
that they had discussed the inti- 
macy between the Oliphants and 
Margrédel. 

“‘T haven’t been well,” the Pro- 
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fessor said; “but there’s worse 
than that. Another week would 
have meant ruin, as you'll see.” 

He laughed at her wonderment, 
and, letting her into the house, led 
her straight to where a little heap 
of broken crockery lay in the kit- 
chen. He did not tell her that in 
a whirl of passion he had dashed 
to the ground the table and all 
that was on it, and that to the 
coarseness of the household’s ware 
only did he owe it that he had 
been able to pick up much that 
was unbroken. But he blamed it 
all upon his clumsy hands, and 
said, “I told you it meant ruin; 
I am no housekeeper,” as if he 
had broken one morning a cup, 
another morning a plate, piece by 
piece, during the time she was 
away. Margrédel, the blood rush- 
ing to her face with the thought 
of her uncle among the dishes each 
day (it would not have troubled 
her had she not seen how, in Eden 
Braes, the men did nothing in the 
house), cried out— 

“Oh, uncle! did I not say how it 
would be if I went away? I wish 
I had not gone. You have had no 
comfort with me from home.” 

Yet she could not but laugh at 
the comical face he made, like a 
naughty boy, as if he were wink- 
ing to himself and not looking 
slyer than usual. 

“But I have been ill,” he re- 
plied. ‘I should not have been, 
had I stuck to my own plain fare ; 
but I dined with Mr Oliphant 
often, and drank his wine.” 

He did not allow his voice to 
falter as he spoke of this. 

Margrédel said, “Then you 
would have been very ill if you 
had been with me;” whereupon 
his eye became brighter again, 
and he had a thousand questions 
to ask about Eden Braes, and the 
doings there, and especially con- 
cerning Douglas. 
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To understand aright what it 
cost Robert Malbert to listen to 
Margrédel’s talk about Dug Oli- 
phant, or how bitter for him was 
the kindness of her mention of 
him, we must think what he had 
suffered. As he had told Wull, 
it was his sister Margrédel’s mem- 
ory that had cheered him through- 
out the wars and in his imprison- 
ment. When he returned to his 
home at length, it was to find it 
desolate. His sister had gone as 
a nurse to the neighbouring garri- 
son town. But she was dead— 
dead of shame and of a broken 
heart—and had left behind her 
this child, whom the neighbours 
kept and called Margrédel. That, 
with the story of a handsome 
Englishman, was all: the villagers 
had had more to think of—build- 
ing up their broken walls, and re- 
calling the memories of their own 
dead—than his name or his route. 

In a torrent of shame Robert 
Malbert had crossed the sea with 
the little Margrédel. In the land 
of his exile, somewhere, he would 
find means of living away from 
hateful memories. The sun, as he 
sailed up the Firth of Forth, lay 
on the roofs of Kirkcaldy, and the 
town looked like a gold band 
round the bay, set with jewels 
where the windmills struck sparks 
out of the sunlight. Leaning over 
the bulwarks at his side was an old 
skipper, who without turning his 
eyes pointed a finger in the direc- 
tion of the town. 

“ That’s my toon,” he said, “ an’ 
I’m gaun back to’t a hantle sicht 
puirer than I left it.” 

Now that his eyes were directed 
to it, the Professor thought that 
the town had an appearance of 
quiet and peace, with the smoke 
hanging lazily above it: so there 
he took Margrédel. 

We know the rest: how, as the 
even years passed, now and then 
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a chance word, like Margrédel’s 
recital of Ophelia’s wrong, would 
rouse the slumbering fury in him ; 
how the child came to be able to 
set it asleep again. All the time, 
he was hiding their story from 
the neighbours, then from Mar- 
grédel herself. This habit made 
him crafty, and passion lived long, 
being covered like a gathered fire, 
till at length at the discovery of 
the carving in Margrédel’s ab- 
sence the volcano wakened and 
burned lurid. 

It was Douglas, of whose sail- 
ing and story in France Wull had 
spoken often, that the Professor 
straightway marked as his enemy. 
He was not conscious of arguing 
how it must have been Douglas. 
It came like an inspiration with 
the discovery of his sister’s name 
in the old mansion-house. Burn- 
ing in his brain was the figure of 
the dark horseman whom Mar- 
grédel had pointed out from the 
windows as Jean’s father ; and he 
longed to confront him in Eden 
Braes, in his home, and When 
the spasm was past, the Pro- 
fessor’s palms were red, with nail- 
marks in them. He thought of 
Margrédel, and a calm followed 
the tempest, until the low moan- 
ing of it began again with thoughts 
of how she should have her rights, 
and of Eden Braes, and of the 
mistress of Eden Braes. Why 
was she there, while his pretty 
Margrédel slept at the back of the 
village for ever? And the other 
Margrédel ought to be in Jean’s 
shoes, and should be, by the holy 
Mary, let him once set fingers on 
this Douglas. His impulse was 
to ride out at once to Eden Braes. 
No! Margrédel was there: and 
the fury died down, and doubt 
followed—the doubt if he might 
not be wrong, if there was proof 
of Douglas’s wickedness. Any one 
might know his niece as Margré- 
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del Malbert and carve her name. 
God! She was as much Margrédel 
Malbert as any other name he 
knew of — Margrédel Malbert as 
soon as this pitiful Margrédel Eng- 
lish, which name he had given her 
before the neighbours in his early 
madness, and, for his story’s sake, 
must stick to. But— Margrédel 
Oliphant! He fanned his fury by 
repeating the name again and 
again, and swore, looking on the 
stars from the black, back win- 
dows, that he would prove this 
discovery. 

Round and round in this circle 
had the Professor’s feelings worked 
during the next day and night. 
The near approach of Margrédel’s 
return found Craft at Passion’s 
throat, keeping the upper hand, 
although it struggled hard, and 
got on its feet again, almost, when 
Margrédel spoke kind words in 
its ears of the family at Eden 
Braes. 

So the fight lasted through the 
winter into the lengthening days, 
when men ceased to speak of the 
summer that was past, and 
thought of that which was to 
come. It was a poor fight to write 
about, but stern if you had seen 
how the knapsack sank deeper 
between the Professor’s shoulders, 
and how each morning found fresh 
grey hairs in his head. 

Still he learned nothing. He 
drank with the sailors on the 
quay, and with the old topers in 
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the inns, and, drunk or sober, 
could worm nothing from them 
concerning Douglas, except the 
stories of old dissolute doings 
about the town. One hope remain- 
ed. As soon as summer was round 
he would go to France. He could 
not go sooner, for he must keep 
his pupils, for Margrédel’s future. 
He said to himself that it was all 
for Margrédel’s future, and feigned 
belief that revenge was not tugging 
at his heart’s strings. So Passion 
took a new tack, and flattered 
Craft to get the better of it. 

During this time Margrédel had 
one or two letters from Jean, who 
said nothing of Frank Hill. Mar- 
grédel, having been brought up 
out of the world, wondered if she 
could have written so if her lover 
had proved false. Nor, beyond 
what Jean wrote, did she hear 
much of Eden Braes. That winter 
Wull Oliphant was away in Lon- 
don, where he had bought some 
ships that required fitting up anew ; 
and when he returned he was much 
occupied in public, for reform was 
greatly talked of, and the town 
was in a ferment of political feel- 
ing. 

And oftentimes as she lay abed, 
thinking of Jean, or of her uncle’s 
new love for the town’s company, 
the Professor was lying longing 
to be in the old house, and to press 
his hands and feed his eyes upon 
the carved letters in the dining- 
room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Hullo, Margrédel !” 

It was in the last days of Feb- 
ruary, while Margrédel was walking 
homewards, under Mrs Birrell’s con- 
fection-shop, opposite the narrow 
Kirk Wynd, with its two stone sen- 
tries on which the beggars sat, that 
Margrédel heard her name- called 


aloud. Looking round, she scarce 
recognised young Willy Oliphant 
of Eden Braes in the tall youth 
who, with a smile on his face, was 
leading his horse towards her. He 
had grown away from the school- 
boy in these last months, and was 
a handsome young man, much like 
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his Uncle Wull in the matter of 
looks and yellow hair, but perhaps 
firmer about the mouth, and with 
a dash of his mother’s fire in his 
eyes. He wore not a little of a 
‘“ milord” air, as became an Oli- 
phant on Kirkcaldy streets. More- 
over, he looked well in his buck- 
skins and new boots, and it was 
perhaps because of them that he 
dismounted daintily, not at all 
after the manner in which he was 
used to fling himself from the 
brown pony. 

When he held out his hand to 
Margrédel, and she pleased him 
with the surprise in her eyes at the 
change in him, you had thought 
every door and window and close- 
mouth within fifty yards held a 
curious face—even as, when Thrift 
crumbled the stale bread on the 
kitchen-sill, birds came flitting to 
the tree-boughs in great flights and 
sat there chattering like women at 
a well, so that you wondered that 
the gardens could have hidden 
them a minute before. To judge 
from the faces at the windows, 
they had much to say on what 
they saw; only, from the street 
you could not hear what was spok- 
en—which was a pity. 

Beneath the very fine and gallant 
exterior of the boy now chatting to 
Margrédel was the veriest hobble- 
dehoy on this side the Firth. No 
sooner did his eyes light upon the 
confection - window, up to which 
they had often looked wistfully 
when his uncle’s house was a holi- 
day resort, than he must needs 
sport his new manhood. 

“Granny Birrell’s, by the Lord 
Harry!” he said. “ You like sugar- 
rock, Margrédel ?” 

Margrédel did; and a rather 
hectoring “ Hullo there !” (because 
of the little boys that were open- 
mouthed on the causeway) brought 
from behind her counter, and down 
the one or two steps, the white- 
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capped, white-haired old priestess 
of Willy’s early temple. Such 
was the cheapness of the succulent 
luxury, and the lavishness of our 
young squire, that I declare he 
cleared the window-stock, so that 
so much afternoon sunshine never 
found its way through the sweetie- 
shop panes before or since. 

When the old body returned 
with I know not how many sticks, 
he waved his hand, with a “ For 
the lady,” as if his teeth had never 
watered where he stood. 

But Margrédel laughed outright, 
and protested. 

“ Hadn’t you better ask Rab 
Hetherwick to call for these?” 
she said, with gentle irony. 

“He'll be doon the morn,” 
Granny said, seeing no farther 
than a possible loss of a large 
order. 

“Take one. They are yours,” 
Willy said, largely. “I'll carry 
some for you, and,”—for this did 
not dispose of the whole purchase 
yet, and it would never do to re- 
call a penny of what was spent on 
a lady—miserliness is not original 
sin,—“ give the rest to the chil- 
dren, Mrs Birrell.” 

He spoke as if childhood were 
for him a far-off reminiscence. So 
it was. Can anything be farther 
off than that which has gone for 
ever? As he led his horse slowly 
eastwards to her uncle’s door, he 
could see the crown of Margrédel’s 
bonnet under his eyes. He could 
not have done that in the autumn. 

Margrédel’s first flush of pleas- 
ure at meeting Willy past (for the 
genuine laddie that he was de- 
lighted her like spring sunshine), 
her thoughts went back to Eden 
Braes ; and there were many things 
concerning Jean which she would 
have liked to know, yet did not 
care to ask about. Great was her 
surprise, therefore, when Willy, 
looking curiously at her, said— 
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“Do you know, you’ve a better 
colour than Jean has ?” 

At Eden Braes they used to 
make fun of her “town colour,” 
and would say, ‘Put out your 
hand and make yourself at home. 
You maun grow ruddy in the 
country ;” and no music had ever 
sounded kinder to her ears. So 
she replied to Willy— 

“Thanks to Eden Braes and 
the good friends there.” 

But Willy said— 

“Have you not heard that 
Jean’s not well?” 

“ What ails her?” 

Willy shook his head. 

“Grown pale and soft,” he said. 
“Taken to sitting in the house,— 
and that’s not like her. It used to 
be, when I was at school, ‘ Willy, 
I’m dying for a gallop;’ or, ‘Come 
along for a walk to Cage-whins 
and see the foxes.” Now that I’m 
about the place all day long, she’ll 
not stir a foot unless she’s asked. 
Even then she’s not a mile from 
home when she turns Vic’s head. 
You see how fat he’s getting.” 
He was riding Vic to-day. “I 
can’t make it out—with Jean. 
It’s just since a 

“Since when, Willy?” Mar- 
grédel led him on. 

“ Since—the regiment lifted.” 

His face was all aglow, and he 
stood looking shamefacedly at his 
boots, and tapping them savagely 
with his whip. Margrédel turned 
to stroke Vic’s glossy side, and 
kept her back to him. She had 
had several letters from Jean, but 
in none of them was there any 
mention of Frank Hill. She knew 
that he had left with his regiment. 
She wondered at Jean’s reticence. 
Now her heart was full of pity, 
but of no regret that she had 
opened Jean’s eyes to Frank’s 
baseness. She had been brought 
up out of the world, not knowing 
its way of glossing evil. 
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“It’s stupid,” Willy was saying, 
“devilish stupid.” 

“What is?” she asked, sharply. 

“Sitting moping there like, like 
” He could not explain how 
different his Jean ought to be from 
ordinary girl ‘ There’s lots of 
as good men about the doors,” he 
said, the uncombed masculinity 
coming out, now that the subject 
was broached. 

“There’s none worse,” said Mar- 
grédel, breathing hard. Hobblede- 
hoys discountenance strong state- 
ments, saving their own—most of 
all, those made by women. Willy 
had seen little of Frank Hill, and 
the little was not much to his taste. 
It was in what Rab would have 
called a spirit of “ contermashish- 
ness” that he said— 

“Now, I always found him a 
good fellow.” 

“ Who?” Margrédel turned upon 
him a face that checked him. 

“Tt’s Frank Hill you were 
talking of?” he said. 

“TI tell ye what it is,” she said, 
vehemently; ‘if you thought that, 
you wouldn’t be your father’s son. 
If I thought you thought it, I 
wouldn’t speak to you another 
word,” 

It was clear to those at the 
windows that here was something 
for their pains, and those farthest 
west flattened their noses on the 
glass. From a window opposite, 
however, one pair of eyes was 
looking out on them with more 
than curiosity. ‘The poor Profes- 
sor could bear it no longer, and, 
going to the door, called Mar- 
grédel by name. She would have 
beckoned him; but he cried, 
‘Come here, Margrédel,” and re- 
treated into the lobby, where he 
stood watching them. 

“Is that your uncle?” said 
Willy. 

“Yes. I must say good-bye.” 
Then, still with her hand in his, 
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she continued, the Professor’s brow 
growing darker— 

“T know you mean no harm, 
Willy. But don’t speak to Jean 
about—about Captain Hill in that 
way. It hurts.” 

She had not crossed the thresh- 
old when her uncle was at her 
side. She looked down at him in 
surprise. He was trembling, and 
cried in a shaky voice— 

“Who is that? Is that young 
Oliphant ?” 

‘*“Why, yes,” she replied ; ‘‘that’s 
Willy.” 

He dared not speak the fear 
that held him. 

“Do you know what they say 
in the town?” he said. ‘They say 
it’s death to marry an Oliphant.” 

He noticed the smile on her 
face. It said that she had heard 
that story, and knew how the 
happy home in Eden Braes gave 
it the lie. 

“T tell you they’re cursed,” he 
cried, ‘There’s not a woman 
come near them but is scorched. 
There’s not a woman had to do 
with them that’s lived—and they 


live. Have nothing to do with 
them. O, Margrédel, Margrédel, 
be warned !” 


“Uncle,” she cried, and took 
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his hands, and in one of hers 
still was Willy’s sugar-rock ; and 
she was half-ashamed, half-amused 
at the idea that was in his mind. 
But he put his arms round her, 
and, although it was dark in the 
passage, looked away from her eyes. 

“ Margrédel,” he said, holding 
her firm,—and for a second it 
seemed to her she was back in 
Jean’s arms in the hall at Eden 
Braes,—* Margrédel, your mother 
was such a girl as you are—young 
and fair and happy.” (They were 
trembling now, she with awe.) 
‘We were alone in the world 
then, as we are now, Margrédel ; 
and I loved her as I love you, 
Margrédel. They balloted for the 
war, and I was taken. In my 
absence there came one—such a 
one as they say these Oliphants 
are, who break the hearts of 
women. He broke her heart. 
When I came back I found you.” 

He suffered with every breath 
he drew to tell that story. He 
felt the girl in his arms shrink 
with the shame, then struggle to 
be free ; and he was jealous of his 
sister’s memory. 

“She was your mother, Mar- 
grédel,” he whispered; and she 
fell sobbing on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


And now began the mighty roll 
of the season, which it is strange 
to think of as the oldest thing in 
the world, except, perhaps, the 
breaking of waves. There is this 
difference between these two—if 
they are to be set side by side at 
all—that the waves are darkest 
where they spring, and roll in 
lighter and greener, till they end 
in the little margin of white foam ; 
whereas it is the spring of the 
season that is fairest, and the fall 
is purple and sombre _russet. 





Therein it is that the season 
speaks to the heart of a man. 
This year the spring came early. 
The bud-tips made the bare boughs 
sparkle in the sunshine, and the 
hedges were bursting with greenery 
and song, long before men could 
believe that winter was over. The 
cats found it so lazy on the garden 
steps that they took no heed of 
the starlings on the green. Now 
and then, in the afternoons, a wasp 
could be found on the wall, half- 
dead for its venturesomeness ; and 
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great bees startled one with their 
droning. People who kept to the 
streets in the winter began to 
wander down the wynds, at the 
foot of which the sea and the 
sand looked so sunny. Then wise 
men, who kept calendars, shook 
their heads, and said that we 
must suffer for this fine spring 
weather ; for fifty or forty years, 
ay, or even thirty, seem a great 
and long experience if they have 
been spent in measuring rainfalls 
or the price of winter wheat. But 
the birds and the bees and the 
young, who felt sure spring in 
their blood, were wiser than the 
grey men on their staves; and 
from the last days of February 
the mighty procession marched 
forward without a check. 

Those who tell this story would 
fain linger in the spring. The 
story was told often, up to not so 
many years ago, in the High 
Street dining-room, with fingers 
going out to feel the groove where 
the carved letters had been, ere 
they were effaced. Those who tell 
the story, and those who listen, 
knowing the finish of it as well 
as the narrators, are loth to let 
the summer come ; for in the sum- 
mer Jean Oliphant died. Some 
said that she died of a broken 
heart, because of Captain Frank ; 
and some, because she had to die 
as all her family’s women - folk 
had. Even now, some old people 
are found who believe in the curse, 
and the facts are there; but most 
will have it that it was the broken 
heart. For myself, I think it may 
be that she died because of both. 
This, at any rate, I can tell: those 
—such as the doctor—who knew 
of neither of these causes failed to 
supply any other. “She slipped 
through their fingers like a knot- 
less threed,” Rab said; and none 
could say more. 

During these months Margrédel’s 
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mind had been full of her own 
sorrow. It was not without its 
discipline ; and she was a deeper, 
less protesting Margrédel than 
when she only grieved in sym- 
pathy with Jean. Hearing al- 
ways, when word did come from 
Eden Braes, of Jean’s great quiet, 
she thought she could understand 
it, not guessing, any more than 
others, what the end was to be. 
Only, as was natural, she judged 
from her experience that all the 
sorrow of life shaped itself in 
man’s wrong to woman ; and there- 
in she erred greatly. 

Meanwhile, it was a comfort to 
the Professor to know that her 
thoughts were where his were. 
After a fashion, of course—for he 
had not told her all. She never 
referred to her father. He said 
to himself that he could not 
speak of the last discovery until 
he was sure of it. In reality he 
feared that her influence would be 
against all that it was in his blood 
to do, should the discovery be 
verified. 

One thing was made easier by 
his telling her even so little—his 
breaking to her his intention of 
going to France without her. She 
begged to be taken; and he had 
but to say, “I am running across 
on business only—it is concerning 
your mother’s affairs I go;” and 
she acquiesced. 

Now he had been gone just two 
weeks to a day, taking advantage 
of a vessel which had run in to 
the harbour for a load to Dunkirk, 
when Margrédel was summoned to 
Eden Braes. All +he time of her 
journey thither, she thought of 
what she should say to comfort 
and console Jean, and of how she 
should wean her back to some- 
thing of her old gaiety. She did 
not know that Douglas Oliphant’s 
sending for her meant that at 
length he saw that his Jean was 
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dying. Was that likely to make 
the thought of Margrédel sweeter 
to him? Jean was the apple of 
his eye—the one spot which selfish- 
ness had never hardened. Bitter 
as it was to hear her ask for Mar- 
grédel, he sent for her, as he would 
have done anything to please her. 
So Margrédel came, to find Jean 
far beyond her care; but to make 
her happier—it seemed—by com- 
ing. She smiled a sweet recog- 
nition as Margrédel bent over her 
to kiss her; and then she turned 
to her father and mother and 
brother again. 

I think that it is not decent to 
speak of such a grief and loss as 
theirs. I know, too, that their 
affliction is as old as Time, and 
that there can be few who have 
not experienced it beyond all speak- 
ing. Therefore I will tell of such 


things only as cannot be passed 
over. 

One of these, by reason of its 
drawing him nearer to his wife, 


was the pain it caused Douglas to 
watch her, compelled to sit by in- 
active, save for checking her tears, 
while Margrédel smoothed Jean’s 
pillow. It was a sad mind he was 
in. I suppose a mother could not 
have come to feel so towards her 
offspring ; but Douglas was begin- 
ning, from his love for Jean, to 
abhor the sight of Margrédel, al- 
though she, too, was his child. 
Another thing was, that Jean 
often mentioned her Uncle Wull’s 
name; and her eyes, if not her 
lips, said that now that Margrédel 
was there, if Uncle Wull came the 
family would be complete; and 
only Douglas knew how true her 
feeling was. Although Wull, who 
was in England, posted home with 
all speed, he was too late. He 
arrived on the evening after 
Jean’s death, and Douglas led him 
straight to his wife’s room. What 
they found was Mrs Oliphant very 
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quiet and wonderfully comforted ; 
and at her feet (in Jean’s place, as 
Douglas thought) sat Margrédel, 
looking in the waning light the 
very picture of his daughter who 
lay dead up-stairs. The sight of 
Wull sent the two women into 
tears. But Douglas flung out of 
the room and out of the house, and 
down the burn-side. In the grey 
twilight silence lay over the river, 
broken only by the swish of the fish- 
ing-casts, or by a ploughman whist- 
ling himself homewards. Douglas 
strode on, grief and anger raging 
within him ; and the anglers bent 
over their rods when they saw who 
it was, for they knew that he had 
been bereaved of his daughter. 
He entered the den at the old 
mill. As he passed the path to 
Kemback, a cold chill slid into 
his heart with the image of the 
dead being lowered into the grave. 
Nearer the toll a hedgehog caught 
his foot. He kicked it from him ; 
but it fell in his path again, and 
he could see its quills bristling 
against danger. It settled his 
mood for the time. He stayed 
over it a second; then with a 
mighty kick he sent it crashing 
among the trees. 

“Come what like, I’m ready 
for’t,” he said, straightening him- 
self up in the darkness, the hap- 
pier for being resolved, although 
the resolve was bitter. 

And in this defiant mood he 
remained until the funeral. But 
after the funeral, when they were 
leaving the kirkyard by the 
wooden gate, and were on the 
descending path, Wull Oliphant 
already on it, and Douglas and 
his son following, all the boy’s 
grief welled up within him. He 
turned to look behind. 

“© father,” he cried, taking 
Dug’s arm, “must we leave her 
here ?” 

It was then, for the first time, 
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that Douglas wept for Jean. 
There was something heart-rend- 
ing in the boy’s cry. It made 
Douglas realise his loss vividly,— 
that they were going home to Eden 
Braes without Jean for ever. 

And Margrédel still in the house. 

He opened the door of his wife’s 
room. The bliads were drawn, 
and in the darkness the two 
women still sat close together. 
Anguish wrung his heart, and 
Margrédel could see its marks 
upon his face as he turned and 
went out. She stole from the 
room and came upon him in the 
hall, leaning against the wall. 
She put a hand upon his shoulder, 
and said gently, “ Your wife is 
alone.” It was a voice telling 
him what he should do. It was 


Margrédel’s voice: he could not 
look her in the face, but turned 
from her and crossed the hall. 
Mrs Oliphant dried her eyes 
when she heard her husband’s 
step. Long years ago her pride 


had taught her to do that; now 
habit. 

*“O Jean, Jean!” he cried. 

“My poor Dug!” She put her 
hand on the shoulder that was 
bent at her knee, 

“Stop, Jean! Listen to what 
I have to tell. God forgive me. 
You forgive me if ye can. It 
should have been told before.” 

But she interrupted him. 

“T know it, Dug. I’ve heard 
it long ago. It’s that old story 
of your family’s curse. Would 
you believe’t? Would ye forgive 
God if it were true? I wouldn’t. 
I don’t believe it. Unto the third 
and fourth generation—it’s a lie, 
Dug. We suffer in our ain day 
and generation—for our ain sins 
—for the sins o’ those about us. 
As sure as there’s a God above, 
Dug, he'll suffer for’t that de- 
ceived our Jean.” She was sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 
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“ Margrédel has told me. He de- 
ceived her. He tell’t Margrédel 
the same.” 

There was a violent throb in 
Dug’s frame at her knee, as she 
went on— 

“There’s nineteen break their 
word, Dug; but the twentieth 
breaks a heart. Margrédel told 
me more when she was at it. 
Worse than fatherless — she is — 
with a father that never knew her 
—that killed her mother. Will 
such escape? God will smite 
them in their homes. He will 
rob them of the treasure of their 
hearts. He will pluck the apple 
of their eye.” 

*O Jean, stop!” Dug cried. 
“He has done so. I have sinned, 
and it’s this I should have told 
you. Was she that’s gone not my 
treasure, the apple of my eye? 
Can you forgive me, Jean?” 

Mrs Oliphant was bewildered. 

“T forgive you—anything. Need 
you ask? Am I not your wife?” 

But he mistook the import of 
her words. 

“ Yes, yes. My wife. You 
needn’t fear that. Not that.” 

*“ What is it, Dug?” and she 
would have drawn him closer to 
her. But he shrank from her. 

“Can you not see? Must I tell 
you? Iam smitten as you say I 
should be smitten. God has said 
one daughter of mine should bring 
bitterness to my lips at the grave 
of another.” 

Her eyes were opened. 

* And Margrédel is ¢” 

* Yes,” said Douglas. 

“Can you forgive me, Jean?” 
he cried ; for she had not spoken. 

“Dug, my dear,” was her answer 
through her sobs, “I forgive you. 
It’s another should forgive.” 

“ Has He not robbed me of half 
my life?” he cried. ‘“Oan He 
forgive freely that deals such 
retribution ?” 
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But “Hush,” she said, and 
stilled him. “May He forgive 
me. I, too, forgot Him. It was 
of”—she shut her eyes, and her 
breath came as with one in pain 
—‘it was of—her—that I was 
thinking.” 

Her words sank upon his soul 
like a hot iron. Yet even then 
his jealous temper overmastered 
him. For when, by-and-by, Jean 
put her hand upon his arm again 
and said, not daring to look up, 
“Does Margrédel know ¢” 

“She must not, she shall not,” 
he cried. ‘ Why is she here? and, 


Jean?!—O! my poor dead Jean,” 
he moaned ; and in the fulness of 
his grief he forgot Margrédel. 
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But for all her tears his wife 
did not ; and her voice was low in 
his ear again. 

“ Will you not tell Margrédel ?” 

Just then Willy’s step sounded 
in the hall; they could hear him 
go out. Into Dug’s mind came 
again the boy’s piteous cry, and 
with it the remembrance that Jean 
was lying alone in the darkness. 
Dug knew whither Willy’s steps 
were bound, and he rose to go with 
him: as he rose, an answer formed 
itself upon his lips— 

“ Willy must know, then?” 

She struggled with herself. 

“It’s for Willy’s sake you'll 
not tell her,” she said, as he left 
her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


On this same night, the night 
of Jean’s funeral, the Professor 
disembarked from the coach at 
Cupar. 

The weeks since he sailed out of 
Kirkcaldy harbour had been to 
him like a dream. Sometimes 
one, sometimes another of its 
events swept through his mind: 
his journey to his native village ; 
the searching of books in the 
hospital of the neighbouring town, 
which told that Douglas had lain 
there when the other Margrédel 
had nursed in it; the old woman 
plying her knitting-needles within 
a stone-throw of his sister’s grave, 
and recalling for him the hand- 
some bearing, the swarthy face, 
the light-coloured locks of his 
sister’s English sweetheart, so 
vividly that once more he was 
looking down from the dark High 
Street windows with the younger 
Margrédel at his side pointing out 
to him, as she had done, Douglas 
Oliphant riding past. The passion 
for vengeance had taken hold of 
him, casting out every thought 


and memory, and howling aloud 
within him like the evil spirit in a 
waste place. 

A woman had looked over her 
window in answer to his loud 
knocks on the High Street door. 
Margrédel had gone to Eden 
Braes, she told him. The young 
mistress there was dead—had he 
not heard ?—and the hearse had 
come out of Edinburgh that morn- 
ing that was to carry her to 
Kemback. He had not heard. 
He scarce heard yet. What was 
the death of Jean compared with 
this, that the traitor was found, 
tracked home, and that Margrédel 
was with him? He caught the 
same coach that had set him down, 
and was rumbled away to Cupar, 
his eyes blind to his neighbours or 
the beauty of the road, but turned 
in upon himself, where the Devil 
held high carnival. 

When he landed on Cupar cause- 
way, they told him Eden Braes lay 
eastwards on the river, and point- 
ed down the Bobber Wynd as the 
nearest road to it. 
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In the gloaming the broken sky- 
line of the houses was blue and 
dim. The hum of a summer's day 
still lingered between the walls. 
At the bottom of the Bobber 
Wynd two youths stood speaking 
to two women on a doorstep—the 
elder with her arms akimbo, the 
younger with a stocking in her 
busy fingers, and her soft eyes 
going between the woman and the 
men. 

“Tt was a lairge funeral, my 
man tell’t me.” 

Jack Elder nodded. 

“T saw’d come in aboot,” the 
elder woman went on. “ You'll 
be gaun to watch in Kemback 
the nicht, verra like?” 

Jack turned to his companion. 

**So we are. And I’m sorry for 
any resurrectionist gentry we get 
in our fing’rs.” 

** Are ye to watch ilka nicht?” 
said the girl. 

“Twa and twa. 
score 0's.” 

It was not every day that the 
young lads around banded for 
such a holy purpose, and the 
women with wet eyes watched 
these two go down the wynd. 

The Professor tapped the girl 
on the shoulder. 

“Will you direct me to Eden 
Braes?” he said. 

“This is a bad business,” said 
her companion, drying her eyes 
with her apron, as if consolation 
was to be found in a fresh gossip 
upon it. ‘Maybe you're some 
friends to the fowk at Eden 
Braes ?” 

The girl drew closer in sym- 
pathy. 

“Will you direct me?” the 
Professor said, turning impatiently 
to her. Buta thought struck the 
elder woman. The Professor wore 
a black coat. So, they said, did 


Some three 


doctors and such as harried newly- 
made graves, 
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She gave the girl a look from 
under bent brows. 

** D’ye see yon twa?” she said, 
pointing to the retreating youths, 
“Follow yon twa. They’re gaun 
your gait, yont by Eden Braes.” 

The Professor went down the 
street. 

“What can he want at the 
Hoose at this time o’ nicht?” 
said the girl. 

‘““No good, I’se warrant,” the 
other replied. ‘ Leastways I never 
seed him ‘tween the een afore ;” 
and that was conclusive. 

The two lads sauntered along 
the river-bank to Kemback, talk- 
ing of many things besides of Jean 
and their night’s mission, although 
their thoughts would come back 
to it. The Professor kept in their 
wake, just sighting them where 
the river runs through the meadow- 
land, and creeping closer where 
they might be lost in the gloom 
of the woods. 

Some two miles down he came 
opposite a house in which he 
thought he recognised Margrédel’s 
oft-described Eden Braes. The 
two lads passed it by, and he 
stopped and hesitated. For the 
first time he asked himself what 
he was there for—what he meant 
to do. At that moment a figure 
approached him out of the gloam- 
ing, and with the thought that it 
might be Douglas Oliphant, his 
purpose rose clear in his mind and 
flashed itself to his finger-tips. 

But it was only Rab Hether- 
wick who approached; and he 
used to tell how the Professor 
slipped out upon him from behind 
a tree, like a weasel, with his cold 
eyes looking up at his face, and 
then blinking like any beast when 
you stare at it. It was after the 
events of the night that Rab told 
that; but it is not for me to 
impeach the wisdom which comes 
from after-knowledge. And in- 
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deed Rab, when in specially honest 
mood, would add— 

“‘T thought he was blinkin’, like 
me, for grief. It’s queer how ye'll 
be deceived. There was a man 
cam’ and sat afore me in the kirk 
aince, an’ kept noddin’ his head. 
I cam’ to learn he wis sleepin’ ; 
but for a while I thocht it was 
piety.” 

** Mounseer Malbert!” Rab stam- 
mered out when he saw who it 
was. “I didna ken you wis here, 
though your—Mamsillie Margré- 
del was. Ye werena at the puir 
lassie’s funeral ?” 

“ No,” said the Professor, to all 
appearance quite composed. “I 
am just off the coach at Cupar. 
Is that the house, over there, 
where Margrédel is staying?” 

“Ay; that’s Eden Braes, if 
you’re goin’ there. Though I 
canna think it'll ever be the same 
place wi’ Miss Jean lyin’ cauld in 
Kemback kirkyaird. I met the 
maister, an’ the young maister 
wi’ ’m, back a bit. Awa’ to her 
grave-side, I reckon.” 

“Mr Oliphant?” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Ay.” 

“‘ Down the path ?” 

“ What’s your hurry?” said 
Rab ; for Monsieur Malbert would 
have pushed past him. 

“ Nothing: only, I wish to see 
Mr Oliphant. Let me past, and 
ll overtake him.” 

“Tl gang back wi’ you, and 
show you the way. He'll be at 
Kemback by this time, and you 
would miss the road,” Rab said. 
“The puir body ‘ll come by some 
hurt,” he added to himself. 

The Professor was eager on his 
heels; but Rab walked stolidly, for 
he had nothing to hurry him, and 
he had a great deal to say. 

“T’ve buried folk, young and 
auld, for thirty year and mair; 
but I dinna mind a buir’el where 
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I had to fecht to keep my een 
clear for my wark. It’s a kind 
o infectious, greetin’ is, among 
women ; and when they begin, ye 
a sort o’ harden yersel’ by instinct. 
Men maun be lop-sided at the 
other side from women, jist to 
haud the world goin’ straight. 
But it’s a kind o’ awsome thing 
to hear the men round a grave 
sniftering.” 

Then he went on. “The young 
lads want to watch her grave. 
I met twa o’ them doon the burn 
the noo. Marg’et—that’s my wife 
—Marg’et says there'll be need for 
them, for there’s sure something 
to happen from using a hearse ; 


-but they’re illogical cattle, women 


are,” 


The mention of Marg’et’s name 
recalled her loud condemnation of 
Margrédel as the cause of Jean’s 
death. It is a strange thing that 
howsoever sensible a man is, he 
always takes his wife’s side in 
a story. I have often wondered 
whether he really believes it, or 
only acts as if he does: it is 
certain that, whichsoever it is, it 
has to account for a great many 
of the misunderstandings in this 
world. Rab could plead an ex- 
cuse which, perhaps, could be set 
forth in behalf of many men: 
it was that his wife so “deaved” 
him, as he said, with her story, 
that he was not safe in going 
against it; and when a man ac- 
quiesces in an untruth, he gener- 
ally ends with believing it. So 
Rab itched to learn how much 
Margrédel’s uncle knew in the 
matter of Jean’s death. 

“Ye ken what they say she 
died o’?” he asked. 

He had to repeat his question. 

“No,” said the other. 

“She died because her sweet- 
heart jilted her—left her for an- 
other. That’s to say, we, con- 
neckit wi’ the house, say that. 
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It must ha’e been difficult to find 
ane to prefer afore her,” he added, 
insinuatingly. 

I have come to a point in my 
story when I could well wish that 
you heard it, as I did, from Rab’s 
own lips; for he always told it as 
if he were living over again the 
short walk in the dark woods with 
the Professor. From this I know 
that the Professor’s words made a 
marvellous impression upon him, 
and some of Rab’s intensity seemed 
to pass into his hearers. 

At any rate, Rab had no sooner 
said this than what does the Pro- 
fessor do but give a kind of cry 
and clutch Rab’s shoulder. 

* Does he know what put her 
in her grave?” he asked. 

“ Who?” 

“ Her 
phant.” 

* T’se warrant.” 

The Professor hugged Rab closer; 
but he need not have done so. His 
eye would have held him fast. 

** How does he take it ?” he said. 

“Just gang and see him,” Rab 
replied, with a world of meaning 
in the words. 

They had come to Kemback 
brae, and the footpath started 
from where they stood. 

* You'll find him at her grave- 
side, doubtless ;” and it was per- 
haps a fine feeling bred of pity 
that prevented Rab from going 
farther with his companion, and so 
intruding upon the laird’s sorrow. 

‘Mind and keep to the path; 
tak’ care o’ the rocks,” he said, 
and bade the Professor good-night. 

Down the road he met Mar- 
grédel and Wull Oliphant. Not 


father — Douglas Oli- 


knowing that Dug and Willy had 
gone thither, she had begged Wull 
to walk with her to Kemback. 
Rab stopped and touched his cap. 
“T’ve just left your uncle at 
the kirk-path, miss,” he said. 
“My uncle!” said Margrédel, 
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starting. ‘ My uncle’s—my uncle’s 
in France.” 

“No, miss. He came aff the 
coach the nicht. I fand him at 
the river-side opposite Eden Braes; 
and when I tell’t him Maister 
Oliphant was awa’ to Kemback, 
he would ha’e after him.” 

“Thank you, Rab. Good-night. 
Let us go forward,” said Wull. 

Meanwhile the Professor was 
picking his steps towards the kirk, 
which stood out, dim and grey, 
against the woods. The air was 
full of the scents of the vegetation 
upon which the dew had fallen; 
but no sound broke its stillness, 
The two lads in the kirk, hearing 
footsteps on the turf, had come 
out ; but, recognising Douglas and 
Willy, they went back again and 
watched them through the open 
door. 

By-and-by father and son went 
out at the south gate, and walked 
in single file along the path that 
skirted the rocky precipice over- 
hanging the den road. A figure 
stood in their way. 

Sorrow must have written its 
lines on Douglas’s features; but 
the Professor’s face glowed with 
recognition. To the one person in 
all the world to whom Dug ever 
spoke of these events—and you 
can guess that that was his wife— 
he said— 

“His face wore the exultant 
look I’ve seen on one another's 
faces when we laddies breasted the 
waves on Kirkcaldy sands.” 

“Sir,” said Douglas, “you are 
Professor Malbert, are you not, 
out of Kirkcaldy —the uncle of 
Margrédel?” He held out his 
hand —very gravely and cour- 
teously, you may be sure. 

“The brother of Margrédel,” the 
other replied, looking straight into 
his face. 

Dug started. His boy was 
crowding up the path behind him. 
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“This is my laddie,” he said, 
with an appeal in his eyes and 
voice. 

“Tt was the father I came to 
seek,” the other replied. 

“ And you’ve found him,” Dug 
said, some of the agony of his 
thoughts finding expression. “ You 
have come for Margrédel, have you 
not? You will return with us to 
Eden Braes.” 

“ Margrédel with you !” the Pro- 
fessor cried, as if he had not known 
it before. All the repression had 
gone from his voice. 

Wull and his companion had 
reached the end of the path; and 
now Margrédel, catching his arm, 
said— 

“That’s my uncle’s voice. Lis- 
ten !” and they stood and listened. 

“ Margrédel with you! It’s 
meet, and she knows it not,” her 
uncle went on. ‘My feet are 
dirty. with the earth of her 
mother’s grave, and you would 
have them cross your threshold. 
I thank God—if there is a God 
above these stars—they were never 
tempted across it before I knew 
ou.” 

The boy had leapt up on the 
low grass bank on the inside of 
the path, and looked at the Pro- 
fessor wonderingly. 

“ Not a word more,” cried Dug, 
his old spirit asserting itself: 
“my laddie and I go to Eden 
Braes. If you want me there, 
you'll find me. In the meantime, 
let me pass.” 

He would have walked on; but 
the Professor held his ground. 

“Let you pass!” he cried, and 
fury seemed to burst from every 
pore. “It’s years I let you pass, 
not deeming you other than honest. 
For months I have watched you, 
praying God to keep my fingers 
off you till I found you out. I’ve 
tracked you here, and, by God, 
Pll not let you pass until P 
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Douglas sprang back a step. 
With a wild cry Margrédel rushed 
from Wull’s side. 

But, with a young heart and set 
teeth, the boy had met the Pro- 
fessor’s spring. His wild impetus 
carried them to the edge of the 
rocks. The Professor was a frail 
old man at the best, and he fell 
backwards, clutching his assailant. 

It was all the work of an 
instant. 

“The rocks! Mind the rocks!” 
the boy’s voice sounded up the 
short slope that led to the preci- 
pice. There was a crash as their 
bodies bounded off the tree-trunks ; 
then all was still. 

For a second or two Margrédel 
and Douglas stood, side by side, 
on the brink of the wood; then 
Wull, running up, caught her as 
she fell. 

“Take her,” he said to Dug; 
“she’s yours.” He looked over 
the precipice. ‘Heaven help 
her! Who else has she?” 

He did not mean to be cruel. 
The truth which he had learned 
a few minutes ago from the Pro- 
fessor’s lips had grown as old as 
his catechism. 

Already he was on the path to 
the foot of the rocks. He could 
hear the swish of the grain and 
laboured breath as the two watch- 
ers made straight through the 
barley-field towards the sound of 
Margrédel’s cry. Wull scrambled 
back again. 

“ Mind, Dug, they just fell,” he 
said. 

Dug was not listening. To 
Wull, low on the slope, it seemed 
he towered above him like a rock— 
his legs apart, and seeming to grip 
the earth. His hat had fallen 
from his head, and his fair hair 
lay round his dark face, on which 
his eyes shone like lights at sea. 
He held the girl in his arms, and 
he held her tight ; and Wull could 
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see him raise her up and down, 
till he held her high above his 
head, as he might have done a fox 
to cast it to the dogs. It was 
done calmly, deliberately, without 
effort; and Wull knew that it 
was murder. Margrédel hung in 
Dug’s arms for a second, and in 
that second Wull, measuring his 
height with his brother, had a 
hold of her, and looking into his 
eyes, said— 

* Dug, boy!” 

Margrédel fell from his brother’s 
arms into his, so that he staggered 
under the burden. 

“My Jean! my Jean!” cried 
Dug, and stumbled across the 
dark field. 

Wull left Margrédel in charge 
of the two lads, who had come 
up ; and, bidding them remain and 
watch, he ran down the path, and 
round to the foot of the rocks. 
Disfigured, mutilated, clasped to- 
gether in their dreadful death, the 
Professor and Willy lay in the 
road; and Wuli separated them, 
lest any, coming up, should guess 
the truth. 


That is the story of the Oli- 
phants of the High Street house. 
Perhaps you think that there 
should be more to tell. It may 
be that some of you have heard 
more; for I am aware that there 
are many people who profess to 
know, for example, what Douglas 
said to Margrédel. No one knows 
what passed between the two— 
not even Mrs Oliphant. These 
same people have told me that 
Mrs Oliphant’s hair turned white 
when they brought home her boy 
to Eden Braes, I could have told 
them how it had greyed through 
long years before that ; but I did 
not care to correct them, lest, on 
that account, they might think 
that her grief was less. If I 


have led you to any knowledge 
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of a woman than whom I never 
knew a nobler, you do not need 
to be told that even in that great 
sorrow it was Dug she thought of. 
It is beyond my understanding 
how any one can conjecture what 
fell out between the survivors of 
that tragedy. I cannot. I do 
not wish to. I do know, however, 
that when Margrédel said that 
France was her home, and that it 
was in her native village that she 
ought to spend her days, Jean ac- 
quiesced readily, and was glad that 
in some measure the tongues of 
the country-side would be kept 
from wagging against her hus- 
band. If you are inclined to re- 
spect her less because of this, let 
me tell you also that she bore 
Willy’s death meekly, charging it 
against herself because, for his 
sake, she had held her tongue, and 
would have wronged Margrédel, 
if she could, by leaving her in 
ignorance. 

Years ago she and her husband 
were taken far beyond the wag- 
ging of tongues. To-day I climbed 
the hill-path at Kemback, and 
stood beside the ripening grain 
upon the plateau, within cry of 
where they were laid. On some 
such afternoon they buried the 
younger Jean. I could mark with 
my eye the line which the watch- 
ers must have taken through the 
barley-field to the rocks which 
echoed Willy’s cry. The ivy kirk 
is a ruin, and a newer building 
stands farther up the hill. Near 
by it they have planted a school, 
set against a blaze of scarlet 
rowans; and through its open 
windows, as I stood beneath them, 
came the hum of lessons, mixing 
with the voices of the birds as they 
called to one another in the woods. 
As I walked round by the Hether- 
wicks’—whence a blue coil still 
issued, but not from the hearth 
of Rab and Marg’et—and down 
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the hill-path to the saw-mill, and 
along the river to Eden Braes, 
where a stranger door is shut 
upon me, the click-click of the 
reapers in the fields around seemed 
to say, eloquently, that to-day is 
everything, and that the dead are 
soon forgotten. 

I do not think that that is a very 
wise reflection. There are no Oli- 
phants now in the old town by the 
Forth. When we buried Wull, 
we buried the last of that family. 
Yet it seems to me that its mem- 
ory is fragrant still. Down by the 
harbour, even now, you will hear 
Wull’s name often; and that is 
something. 

“ And Margrédel?” perhaps you 
say. I am coming to that. At 
Wull’s death I went over his 
papers. It was by his own in- 
structions that I did so. Among 
piles of bills of lading, of lists of 
ships, and all the remnants of the 
man’s activity, I came across some 
of the letters that passed in 
later years between Margrédel and 
Mrs Oliphant, I may not divulge 
their contents even if I would: 
I can only say that if a man 
were not humbled in presence 
of the spirit that they breathed, 
he is not worthy to know the 
love of women. Besides these, 
there were many other letters. 
When I fell upon a rough draft 
of that one which Beatrix never 
opened, I could not but laugh— 
laugh to think of Wull, and all 
men, and of the ‘Polite Letter- 
Writer’ on the shelf close by, with 
the page turned down on the model 
it so slavishly copied. There were 
letters from Margrédel to Wull, 
and they reflected some of the joys 
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of her later days as well as the 
sorrows of the earlier; and one 
of her greatest joys, clearly, was 
Wull’s annual visit to her. Be- 
neath all these were two, clasped 
together with an elastic band 
which broke to my touch, so rotted 
was it; and one had the seal un- 
broken. I opened it, and found 
that it was a letter of his own to 
Margrédel, returned to him from 
France. With it came the other 
note, which told how she had caught 
a fever and died. It was dated 
a few days before my fourteenth 
birthday ; and that was the news, 
I doubt not, which made Wull so 
testy on that night when my curi- 
osity was whetted for the story of 
Margrédel. 

“Where is the moral of that 
story?” some one may say. There 
are many morals to your choos- 
ing. One is, that all the misery 
in it followed wrong-doing: an 
old-fashioned moral, but perhaps 
none the less wise on that account. 
Or you may find one, where I 
seemed to find it this afternoon at 
Kemback—in the hollowness of all 
things. Or it may be that if you 
know this town by the Firth to- 
day, with its new industries, new 
ways, new hopes, to compare it 
with the home of Dug Oliphant, 
you may realise once more, as 
Wull realised it, that the world 
wags on. That is the greatest of 
all morals. 

And if, as may well be, you care 
for no moral, it is as I should wish 
it, inasmuch as the story was not 
told to point one, but because it is 
the story of people whose memory 
is dear to me, and of a country-side 
that I love. 
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THE NEWEST ABOUT EARTH-WORMS, 


Peruaps the very last attribute 
that would seem likely to char- 
acterise our humble friend the 
earth-worm is the capacity for 
making a noise: we are told that 
the worm, when unduly provoked, 
will turn, but it does this in a 
quiet way, as a rule. It is, how- 
ever, an undoubted fact that in 
the island of Java there exists a 
worm which amuses itself in the 
night by producing “a sharp in- 
terrupted sound.” Darwin, as 
everybody knows, raised our views 
of the intelligence of the earth- 
worm to a very considerable 
height ; but even he did not sus- 
pect the creature of this claim to 
a higher place in the animal world. 
For some time this extraordinary 
deviation from worms in general 
was literally “vox et preterea 
nihil”; but ultimately it was 
found and christened in the ver- 
nacular of its country tjatring son- 
darie, a name which appears to 
indicate its power of speech. The 
more technical but not less apt 
name of Megascolex musicus was 
subsequently given to it. Whether 
by this means a worm can advise 
its friends of the approach of the 
local equivalent for the mole, 
which in this country is its chief 
foe, remains uncertain ; but in any 
case one might suppose that there 
was some good reason for this 
curious deviation from the normal. 
Perhaps the uncanny effect pro- 
duced by sound issuing from so 
silent a creature may paralyse the 
energies of some intending foe. 
Mr Darwin first brought the earth- 
worm into fashion: since he wrote 
about it, it has steadily gone up 
in position, and may now be fairly 
regarded as belonging to the in- 
vertebrate aristocracy. It wants, 


it is true, one feature of ‘aristoc- 


racy,—the earth-worm is not blue- 
blooded like the king-crab and 
some other ancient forms of life: 
it has, indeed, red blood coloured 
by a pigment identical with that 
which tints the blood of man—a 
further claim upon our sympathies. 
There is, however, no doubt at all 
about its very ancient lineage. It 
has in all probability been a native 
of the soil ever since there has 
been any soil to be a native of. 

Instead of retiring at the ap- 
proach of man, as most savage 
animals do—if such an epithet can 
be applied to so mild a creature, 
— it has been in many places 
positively increased in numbers 
by the appearance of man, in 
spite of trout-fishers. By vari- 
ous means it is able to triumph 
over various defects in its equip- 
ment for the battle of life: the 
struggle for existence must be a 
phrase absolutely without meaning 
for the earth-worm. In its case 
a familiar sentence must be re- 
versed to express the truth, for it 
has no eyes and yet can see (in 
a sense); and indeed, generally 
speaking, though without organs 
of special sense, it possesses all 
the special senses: it can hear; 
its palate is delicate; it is aware, 
as already mentioned, of light and 
darkness. What more can be said ? 
It can even circumvent, sometimes 
by astuteness and other times by 
peculiarities of structure, the early 
bird. In the forests of South 
America, and in some other parts 
of the world, there is a small 
species provided with a clear spot 
towards the tail: at this point the 
tissues of the body are in a some- 
what immature condition, and seem 
to be softer and more breakable 
than elsewhere. Now, if a bird 
grasps the worm anywhere behind 
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this spot—and there is at least 
one chance in three that this hap- 
pens—the worm would leave its 
tail in the possession of the bird 
and go on its way rejoicing ; but, 
unlike the fox in the fable, it 
would be able to grow a new tail 
to offer to a second bird. In this 
respect the worm offers a curious 
analogy to certain snails. Some of 
these have a weak spot in the ex- 
tended foot: when pecked at, 
the latter half of the tail, which, 
as in the case of the worm, con- 
tains no vital organs of import- 
ance, is sacrificed to save the ani- 
mal from being swallowed entire. 
Though no other earth-worm, so 
far as is known, possesses a special 
provision for parting with a sec- 
tion of itself with impunity, a con- 
siderable loss of length can be 
suffered with the utmost indiffer- 
ence. There are even species—not 
indeed true earth-worms, but close 
allies— which voluntarily, when 
they find themselves getting too 
large, break up into shorter and, 
it must be presumed, more con- 
venient lengths. The agitation 
caused by a slight handling of the 
creature is enough to produce this 
result. When this happens, and 
one or two pieces are devoured, it 
is difficult to say whether the ani- 
mal has been killed or not; the 
individual becomes a little con- 
fused under these circumstances. 
Each fragment, be it observed, can 
grow into a complete worm; so 
that the /umbriculus, as this par- 
ticular worm is called, is literally 
a committee of one with power to 
add to its number. It is superior 
to the hydra; for it can grow not 
only a new head as fast as the old 
one is lopped off, but a new body 
or a new anything. Hercules 
would have found his match here. 
“Thus it is,” remarked some one 
impolitely of the worm, “that the 
most contemptible lives are with 
VOL, CLVY.—NO. DCCCCXLI. 
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the greatest difficulty destroyed.” 
These latter facts, however, date 
from the time of Bonnet, Miiller, 
and the other fathers of experi- 
mental zoology, and hardly, there- 
fore, come under the head of the 
“newest about worms.” 

The fact about earth- worms 
which is perhaps of the chief in- 
terest to naturalists is their aston- 
ishing diversity of structure under 
a great uniformity of shape. In 
this they contrast with many other 
animals. The converse is more 
generally true. Earth-worms, how- 
ever, lead a monotonously similar 
life in all parts of the world, and 
there is therefore no scope for any 
varied moulding of outward form. 
And besides, the shape which they 
have already got is that which is 
best suited to a burrowing creat- 
ure ; no change would be desirable. 
Hence all the energy of variability, 
which might have been expended 
in producing infinite diversity of 
external form has been transferred 
to the internal organs. It has 
been recently proved that every 
part of the world has its character- 
istic worms, which are as different 
from each other as the limits of 
worm organisation permit. It will 
probably astonish some of those 
who read these lines to learn that 
there are over two hundred differ- 
ent kinds of earth-worms. Some 
of them are of the most brilliant 
colours. In South Africa is a 
monster of its kind —six feet in 
length —of a bright grass-green 
colour with orange underparts : 
this particular worm has an in- 
telligence not usually associated 
with giants. Two worms were 
observed crawling at a great rate, 
evidently with an appointment to 
keep ; they crawled rapidly and in 
the straightest of lines till they met. 
What sense could have guided 
them? It was mentioned just now 
that earth-worms had all the senses 
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of man; but we must credit them 
with some additional senses not 
possessed by ourselves. 

Another curious point is the 
extreme power of colonisation pos- 
sessed by the European species— 
remarkably paralleled by the hu- 
man races of the same part of 
the world: whenever a European 
form is introduced into a tropical 
country, it drives the native worm 
inhabitants before it into the fast- 
nesses of the interior. The con- 
verse does not occur; when a for- 
eign species gets into this country 
it does not flourish. This is a 
further proof of the modern char- 
acters, and therefore the great 
vigour, of the animals of the 
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northern latitudes, as compared 
with those of the tropics — the 
older and more worn-out regions 
of the globe. 

Another and almost more singu- 
lar parallel between the human 
and vermian inhabitants of the 
colder and hotter regions respec- 
tively is the pigmentation of the 
body: not only is the Ethiopian 
burnt by the sun, but the earth- 
worms of tropical countries are 
frequently deeper in colour than 
those of more temperate latitudes. 

There is thus more similarity be- 
tween worms and men than might 
appear, in spite of various well- 
known remarks and comparisons. 

Frank E. Bepparp, F.R.S. 
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For in her sorrow, day and night were one, 
And morn and eve their several parts forgot, 
Because King Death had stolen her little son ; 
There fell a languor on each blooming spot, 
No toil was ended, no new work begun, 

Save sighing, as men sigh when Hope is not! 
3. 
Until their crying smote upon her ear 

Which had been deaf with longing for one sound 
(Lhe pattering of small footsteps, very dear !) 
And she rose up, wild-eyed, with hair unbound, 


Filled with her purpose, all devoid of fear, 
To seek him if it might be, underground ! 








TsutTar the Beautiful, whom some call Love, 
And some call Life, but all hold very sweet, 
Mourned, and Earth mourned with her, and Heaven above. 
The dry grass withered for her passing feet, 
There was no pleasant voice of lark or dove, 
And the sea sobbed, with ever desolate beat. 
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There be Seven Halls of Anguish and Despair, 
Each within each, a horrible abode, 

Full of all deadly shapes of dole and care: 
And, to content their portals’ greedy code, 
She paid at each her fee; for none may dare 
Without much tribute to approach the God. 


5. 


First from her arms she stripped the bracelets bright ; 
And from her feet the sandals that she wore; 

The veil that hid her beauty from men’s sight ; 

The girdle of strange jewels, and precious ore ; 

The golden robe that clad her body white ; 


Her circlet-—weeping,—“I have nothing more!” 


6. 


So at the Seventh Gate she stayed forlorn, 

And knew, within, that cold Death hid her son ; 
Then stooping, held her proud head to be shorn 
Of ail its wealth—and this last despite done, 
Behold, unshod, unrobed, a thing of scorn, 
Ishtar, before the Death-god stood alone! 


7 


No Queen was she that stood ungemmed, uncrowned, 
Scarce Woman, shrinking shameful and unclad ; 

All Love! for, with one jealous, joyful bound 

She caught Death’s prey from him, her little lad, 
Who turned wide eyes upon her, underground 

It seemed so strange that any should be glad! 


8. 
Almighty Love! that so unsparing gave 
Wealth, Beauty, Honour, holding nought too dear. 
(Rich, lovely, honoured, in that she was brave !) 
Even Death beholding her—so bold, so near, 
Withheld her not her son—and from the grave 
Bade Love return to bring the world good cheer! 


G. B. Srvuart. 
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TO AND FRO IN LAPLAND. 


ANGLING EXPERIENCES, 


Ir has always been a matter of 
surprise to us that so few of the 
numerous travellers who year after 
year circumnavigate in steamers of 
various kinds the desolate coast of 
Norsk Finmarken, ever penetrate 
inland, or proceed beyond the 
Varanger Fjord into the wilds 
of Russian Lapland. For the 
tourist certainly there are but 
few attractions: once past the 
beautiful valleys of Nordland and 
the serrated peaks and rocky 
corries of the Lofodens, he has 
left behind him nearly all the fine 
scenery in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula: Moreover, there are but few 
comforts and no luxuries attaching 
to travelling inland through these 
northern countries, and the mos- 
quito does his little best in the 
brief summer-time to make things 


as unpleasant as possible. 
But neither the mosquito nor 


the black fly, nor that vicious 
little creature the sand-fly, pre- 
vents thousands of Englishmen 
visiting year after year the rivers 
and lakes of Canada, to get to 
which from this country necessi- 
tates a transatlantic voyage. 
And yet there is any amount of 
sport to be had both on the Nor- 
wegian and the Russian side of the 
frontier. There are grand rivers 
full of salmon, innumerable lakes 
containing vast quantities of char, 
trout, grayling, pike, and other 
fish ; in many districts very fair 
bird-shooting can be obtained ; 
while bears and wolves occur with 
more or less frequency. The 
Lapps, although they have their 
little failings — an intense objec- 
tion to water in any form, 
whether externally or internally 
applied, being one—are interest- 
ing; so are these queer animals 


the tame reindeer, and the natur- 
alist has a wide field for study. 

The first time we visited these 
inland wilds—for purely sporting 
purposes only, be it remarked—we 
certainly were sceptical for a week 
or two as to the wisdom of the 
performance. The season was a 
rather late one: north of the Nam- 
sen Fjord the snow lay close down 
to the water’s edge along the shores 
of Nordland and Finmarken; on 
the little lake behind Hammerfest 
there was lots of ice a yard thick, 
and on the 9th of June we steamed 
out from Kistrand down the dreary 
Porsanger Fjord in a blinding snow- 
storm. At the mouth of the Tana, 
to which we were bound for salmon- 
fishing purposes, things looked 
better; little snow lay on the 
valley of the great river, one ulster 
served to keep us fairly warm 
when in exercise, and the netsmen 
reported that the salmon were 
running. Nevertheless the Lapps 
who had come down from Karas- 
jok and the upper reaches with 
their timber rafts reported, “Meget 
is ved Storfossen,” and “ Meget, 
meget sne paa fjeldene.” And 
they were right, as we were not 
long in finding out. 

After being stacked up by Lapps 
in their long canoes for sixty or 
seventy miles, we arrived on the 
second day out at the Storfoss, a 
series of heavy rapids in a narrow 
birch-clad pass, down which the 
river pours with great violence. 
For hundreds of yards on either 
side of the river below its exit 
from the gorge, ice 10 and 15 feet 
thick stood in huge masses and in 
broad belts, which extended from 
the water’s edge far back on both 
shores, while between the cavern- 
ous blue-and-white walls the torrent 
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rolled black, swift, and deep. As 
a matter of fact we did succeed in 
passing the portage, and getting 
the boats and our somewhat varied 
impedimenta over ; but the process 
occupied just sixteen hours, during 
which it snowed without ceasing, 
and blew a gale from the north. 
How the wind whistled through 
the pass, and how the snowflakes 
whirled in wild confusion among 
the bare birch-trees ! 

Having got so far, we were of 
course fully committed to the ex- 
pedition ; but we confess to have 
wished ourselves more than once 
on the banks of a stream where 
the climate was not quite so se- 
vere, and on which the signs of 
winter were not quite so conspicu- 
ous. One grain of comfort we 
extracted from a Lapp, whose 
solitary hut stood a few hundred 
yards from the river at the foot of 
the foss. The salmon were run- 
ning; he had caught some in his 
nets — “Ikke mange, men stér” 
(not many, but big). When we 
re-embarked above the rapids, and 
made our way up-river, there was 
a perceptible improvement in the 
style of the water, which below 
had been characterless and unin- 
teresting. All the pools were 
evidently far too high for fishing, 
but they were numerous and well 
defined. Still we were by no 
means out of the wood, or rather 
the wintry weather, and until the 
first week in July it snowed every 
day more or less, and blew hard 
from the north. Not until the 
middle of that month was there a 
leaf upon the birch, and several 
times we were fairly blown off the 
river ; but when things did settle 
down a bit, and the heaviest of the 
snow-flood had run off, the sport 
was such as we had never before ex- 
perienced in Norway or in Scotland, 
and fully made up for previous 
hardships and disappointments. 

Below the Storfoss the Tana 
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runs through Norwegian territory, 
but above this point the great Lap- 
land river forms the boundary-line 
between Russia and Norway for 
an immense distance in a southerly 
direction. This being so, its sal- 
mon- fisheries are subject to a 
special set of laws, and no one, 
native or foreign, can obtain a 
monopoly of the rights on any 
portion. The migratory fish as- 
cend the main river and its tribu- 
taries for some 500 miles, and 
throughout the extensive area 
thus drained there is a consider- 
able though sparsely distributed 
population of Lapps and Fins, 
whose staple food is salmon. By 
one means and another vast 
numbers of these fish are taken,— 
in summer with the rod and nets 
of various kinds; later on in the 
season, when they are on the 
spawning-beds, by spearing: and 
such is the persecution to which 
they are subjected, that we are 
convinced, after several years’ ex- 
perience of this really magnificent 
salmon-river, but a very small pro- 
portion of the fish which ascend 
it each year ever return to salt 
water. The day may come when 
this state of matters will cease, 
when the glorious pools on the 
finest salmon-river in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula will no longer 
be harried by pot-fishing Lapps, 
and when, without injury to the 
food- supply of these interesting 
but very dirty nomads, it may be 
possible, by the payment of a fixed 
rent, to fish the river in peace. 

It would be impossible to say 
what weight of fish might be taken 
on the Tana with the rod during 
the season under such circum- 
stances. One sportsman has been 
known to kill nearly 500 lb. ina 
day ; we ourselves have taken over 
1000 Ib. out of a single pool in six 
weeks ; and many remarkable bags 
have been made: but we are con- 
vinced that, were the river prop- 
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erly preserved, all these would be 
thrown into the shade. As in the 
rest of Lapland, the mosquitoes 
are dreadful, and no preventives 
must be omitted in order to render 
existence even bearable; but by 
the constant use of ample veils, 
long gloves, and close - textured 
clothing while abroad, and mos- 
quito-curtains during the hours 
of rest, these insect pests may, to 
a certain extent, be neutralised. 

Until the early spring-flood has 
run off, the Norwegian half of this 
great northern river is of but little 
use for fishing purposes. The land 
on that side is comparatively high, 
and the inflowing tributaries there- 
fore are full of snow-water, which 
flows through short and rapid chan- 
nels into the main river, retaining 
its milky colour and low tempera- 
ture. On the other hand, many 
of the confluents on the Russian 
side come from chains of lakes in 
which the water, however initially 
cold and dirty, has had time to 
filter and acquire a certain amount 
of warmth. Salmon are supposed 
to delight in facing torrents, how- 
ever icy, and no doubt, under cer- 
tain circumstances, they do; but 
when there is an alternative, as 
on the Tana, they prefer the easier 
and, to our thinking, more com- 
fortable passage, and make their 
upward progress on the Russian 
side of the river. 

In the beginning of the season, 
the end of June or early July, the 
pools immediately below the con- 
fluence of Russian tributaries are 
invariably good, the fish —especi- 
ally if there be a strong rapid 
above—remaining for some time 
in the warm brown water before 
resuming their journey to the 
upper reaches. 

A night’s fishing on a great Lap- 
land river is a thing to be remem- 
bered. By six or seven o'clock, as 
a rule, the sun is off some pool or 
another which it is the angler’s 
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duty to carefully note, and to this 
favoured spot he is guided by two 
Lapps in a swift canoe. Reclining 
on a layer of birch boughs in the 
bottom of the light craft, the boat- 
men, armed with long poles, force 
him along the margin of the pools 
and up the most powerful rapids 
until, arrived at the top of the 
proposed beat, the rods are put 
together and operations are begun 
in earnest. 

Full of life and vigour, the heavy 
salmon, straight from the depths of 
the icy sea, show sport which will 
flush the cheek and try the skill of 
the most veteran angler ; and when 
conquered, and the steel driven 
into the broad and silvery side, 
they are trophies to be proud of. 

As the hour of midnight ap- 
proaches, the mosquitoes begin to 
relax somewhat in their attentions, 
the sun still blazes on the hills and 
uplying ridges, but for the most 
part the surface of the river is in 
comparative shadow. Then comes 
the mist, that enemy fatal to sport: 
first in the little eddies and be- 
hind the boulders, one sees faint 
wreaths, as of grey smoke, curling 
and twining on the water; the 
wreaths multiply and extend in 
volume and in density, until the 
broad river is sheeted in its filmy 
folds. Slowly but surely it rises, 
until even the birch-trees are en- 
veloped in its chilly embrace, and 
then it is time for coffee. The 
canoe is hauled ashore, the Lapps 
collect wood and build a huge fire, 
on which a kettle is soon boiling and 
salmon-steaks grilling, and within 
half an hour the angler is enjoying 
a repast fit for a king. What 
cares he for the millions upon 
millions of bloodthirsty insects 
that are waiting only for the 
rising sun to clear away the misty 
veil to devour him? A row of 
gallant fish are lying upon the 
turf beside him, his pipe is in his 
mouth, and—if he be wise in 
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his generation, and undesirous of 
contracting the “ rheumatiz”—a 
tumbler of honest Scotch whisky- 
toddy is in his hand. Between 
one and two o'clock the sun’s rays 
once more pierce the depths of the 
valley, and with the sweet breath 
of early dawn the vapours disap- 
pear; in airy columns they float 
away. On inspecting the rods, 
which have been left leaning 
against a birch-tree hard by, the 
lines and the flies are found coated 
with ice; but in another half- 
hour the fisherman is pursuing 
his favourite amusement in an 
atmosphere composed for the most 
part of mosquitoes, and in floods 
of sunlight. 

The salmon on the Tana are 
large: we can testify to averages 
throughout individual seasons of 
21 and 22 lb.; and a Russian 
magistrate resident on the river 
once informed us that on a certain 
occasion he landed from a famous 
pool within a few hurdred yards 
of his own door three fish, which 
weighed respectively 30, 40, and 
50 lb. Whether the little failing 
so universally ascribed to the dis- 
ciples of old Izaak in more civilised 
regions had been inherent even in 
that lonely Lapland angler, we 
cannot say: he seemed a God- 
fearing and a modest man, 

Apropos of mosquitoes, we recol- 
lect taking part in an amusing 
conversation in the smoking-room 
of a mail-boat bound up the west 
coast of Norway. Among the 
party were three university men, 
bound to some Lapland river, in- 
tensely desirous of information of 
all kinds, and more especially as 
to the best means of defeating 
the multitudinous and bloodthirsty 
“migg.” A quiet and somewhat 
reticent old countryman of ours, 
who had been to the river in 
question, was also present, and 
was consulted with regard to the 
most appropriate, and of ourse 
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presumably cooling, form of liquid 
refreshment in which to indulge in 
these parts. “Hoots, man, it’s 
whusky !” was the immediate re- 
ply ; and it further appeared that 
the old sportsman was in the habit 
of applying that universal panacea 
externally as well, when he was 
badly bitten ! 

At the mouth of the river we 
saw huge piles of shed reindeer 
horns, which had been brought 
from the upper districts far in- 
land. In the neighbourhood of 
Kautokeino and Karasjok num- 
bers of Lapps spend the winter 
herding their reindeer ; and here it 
may not be inappropriate to make 
a few remarks about these curious 
animals, which are the all in all of 
their owners, their entire worldly 
wealth. In winter their food con- 
sists entirely of different lichens, 
but chiefly the lichen rangiferinus, 
or reindeer-moss, of which they are 
extremely fond. In order to get 
at these, the deer clear away the 
snow beneath which they are 
buried by means of their broad 
sharp-edged hoofs; and to such 
a depth are they sometimes obliged 
to go, that the traveller may have 
hundreds of rein all round him, 
and not one be visible. 

It is generally supposed that 
the brow-antlers, or “spades” 
as they are called, are used by 
them for these excavations, But 
this is an error, as the bucks shed 
their horns at the beginning of 
winter, and not until the follow- 
ing summer do they begin to 
grow. The greatest enemies of 
the reindeer are wolves and glut- 
tons, and more especially against 
the former the Lapps and their 
dogs must keep watch and ward 
day and night. A herd, when 
attacked in a determined manner 
by a pack of wolves, may escape 
with the loss of a few only of their 
numbers ; but instances have been 
known of unfortunate Lapps los- 
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ing their all in a single night—the 
deer being all killed, savagely torn, 
or scattered far and wide over the 
fjelds. With the herds of so many 
different owners feeding on com- 
mon ground, the deer of course 
frequently get mixed up; and in 
order to rectify this, in spring or 
autumn a great gathering called 
Rathkem is held, and the owner- 
ship of each animal is determined 
by the particular marks which all 
have on their ears. When a child 
is born, an interest in the family 
wealth is at once bestowed upon it 
—a supplementary ear-mark being 
given to a deer, which thencefor- 
ward belongs to the new member. 

Unless in exceptional districts, 
the residence of large herds of 
reindeer on the inland tracts dur- 
ing the summer is undesirable. 
At that time of the year the 
mosses on which they feed, and 
which are of exceedingly slow 
growth, are dry and uneatable ; 
and having no protecting cover of 
snow, the deer tread them under 
foot and destroy them. So viru- 
lent, too, are the attacks of the 
mosquitoes and other insects that 
unless their owner removes them, 
he is sure to incur losses among 
his herd, either from actual sick- 
ness or by the animals flying to the 
mountains to escape their winged 
tormentors. 

In some parts of Russian Lap- 
land—as, for instance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great Imandra 
Lake—reindeer remain through- 
out the summer months ; but these 
do not improve in condition as do 
their more fashionable brethren, 
who at that time repair for change 
of air and diet to the seaside. 
About the beginning of May the 
Lapps who have been wintering 
round Kautokeino and Karasjok 
start off with their thousands of 
deer towards the great peninsula 
of Alnas Njarga, 200 miles off on 
the west coast of Norway. There, 
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and on the neighbouring islands, 
the nomads spend the summer, 
and the deer acquire health and 
strength to withstand the rigours 
of the coming arctic winter. Year 
after year, generation after gene- 
ration, they follow the same track 
across the mountains to the sea, 
and year after year they return 
by it. The journey down in May 
is an anxious time for the Lapps, 
as the female rein then give birth 
to their young, and should they 
be unfortunate enough to fall in 
with continuous and heavy snow- 
storms, many of these are lost. 
The glutton, too, makes this his 
opportunity to attack. 

The process of milking a herd 
of rein is singular, and we have 
often watched it with interest— 
especially when, after a long tramp 
across the fjelds, we looked for- 
ward to a share of it ourselves. 
Attended by the sharp-nosed Lap- 
land dogs, the herd appears, its 
members packed closely together, 
and forming a compact mass, in 
which the horns are a prominent 
feature. As they approach nearer 
one hears a grunting exactly like 
swine, and a curious crackling 
sound produced by the contact 
of innumerable horns and limbs. 
They are then driven into an en- 
closure, each animal is lassoed in 
its turn over the horns, and dragged 
up to an erection in the middle, 
where it is milked. The quantity 
afforded by each is only about a 
claret-glassful, but the milk is ex- 
tremely rich and nourishing. 

In some of the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Finmarken there are a few 
so-called wild reindeer ; but their 
numbers are not such as to make 
it worth the sportsman’s while to 
go after them. 

Some thirty miles up from the 
fjord into which it discharges, the 
Tana passes within a few miles of 
the head of the Varanger Fjord, 
between which and the river a 
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very fair road exists. On one 
occasion we chose this route, stop- 
ping for a short time at a place 
called Mortens Naes, on the north- 
ern shore of the fjord, to inspect 
an old Lappish place of worship 
and burial-ground. A little way 
from the landing-place, surrounded 
by thirteen concentric rings of 
stones, we found a bauta, or idol- 
stone, some 8 or 9 feet in height, 
symbol of the ancient idolatrous 
worship of the Lapps; and in the 
immediate neighbourhood were 
several other groups of rings and 
mounds, from which the remains 
of buried Lapps had been ex- 
humed wrapped in birch - bark. 
The place was a somewhat melan- 
choly one, and not calculated to 
induce a long stay ; so after spend- 
ing three or four hours on shore, 
we got on board the little fjord 
steamer and went on to Vadsi. 

The odours of that northern 
seaport we are not likely to for- 
get. The day before the whaling 
steamers had brought in a couple 
of “fish” 70 or 80 feet long, and 
these were being “treated” on our 
arrival, with a result to the nasal 
organs that may be imagined but 
certainly not described. 

On the opposite or southern 
shore of the Varanger Fjord, an- 
other fine Lapland river enters 
salt water. Draining the great 
Enara Traesk in Finland, a sheet 
of water which covers an area of 
sixty geographical square miles, 
the Pasvig in its course from lake 
to sea offers grand opportunities 
of sport to the angler. About two 
miles from the mouth of the river 
the further ascent of the salmon is 
stopped by a fall; but in this 
limited space numbers of heavy 
fish are killed with the rod every 
year, and the upper waters simply 
teem with trout and grayling— 
waiting to be caught. Unlike its 
neighbour the Tana, whose banks 
in many parts are somewhat bare 
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and desolate-looking, the Pasvig 
winds through a beautiful valley, 
undulating wooded hills surround- 
ing it in every direction. For the 
angler who can stand the mosqui- 
toes, we cannot imagine a more 
delightful spot in which to spend 
the months of July and August 
than the Pasvig valley. 

Although in its course of nearly 
seventy miles between the Enara 
Lake and the mouth of the river 
there are some thirty falls and 
rapids, many of which are impas- 
sable by loaded boats, the greater 
part of the distance is occupied by 
lakes. On the streams between 
these lakes, and at their exit and 
entrance, we generally found the 
best of fly-fishing ; indeed so freely 
did the fish sometimes rise, that 
we took to putting back every- 
thing under a couple of pounds, 
or went trolling in the lakes trying 
for big ones. 

Some twenty miles below the 
Enara Traesk the Pasvig expands 
into the lake Manniké-jarvi, and 
immediately below is the most 
beautiful rapid on the river, 
Manniké - Koski, so called from 
the fir-woods that cover the shores 
in every direction. More than 
200 yards wide, deep and swift, 
the river foams down among a 
number of small rocky islands, 
each crested with its clump of fir, 
into a magnificent pool, whence it 
flows in wild confusion towards the 
next lake. 

In the Enara district some wild 
reindeer are to be found, and 
numerous wild-fow! frequent the 
banks of the Pasvig and its lakes. 

Two other salmon-rivers enter 
the sea on this part of the coast, 
the Neiden and the Jakobselv: the 
former is in Norwegian territory, 
the latter only partly so, forming, 
as it does, the frontier with Russia. 
Neither of these is regularly fished 
with the rod, and good sport may 
be obtained on both. 
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Passengers by the Norwegian 
mail-boats to Vadsé marvel at the 
birds which swarm on the lofty 
cliffs of Svaerholt, between the 
Porsanger and the Lax Fjord: a 
gun is fired, and instantly the air 
resounds with the cries of millions 
and millions of gulls, which wheel 
and poise aloft in every direc- 
tion, while other millions remain 
crowded together in long ranks 
upon the rocky face. Off the 
north-western coast of the great 
peninsula of Kola lies another 
great breeding-place of the north- 
ern sea-fow], but of a very different 
type, and one which is but rarely 
visited by travellers. ‘ Hené- 
erne” consists of a group of small 
islands, the largest about a mile 
and a half long only, and none 
rising to a height of more than 50 
feet above the sea. They are the 
haunt of innumerable birds—gulls, 
puffins, guillemots, eider - ducks, 
&e.—and at different periods of 
the year Russians, Norwegians, 
and Lapps come to kill seals and 
collect eider-down and eggs. Each 
kind of fowl has its favourite 
abiding-place on the islands. The 
gulls nest on the grassy flats, the 
eider-ducks among marshy knolls, 
while the ospreys confine them- 
selves to the highest points, and 
the puffins have a couple of accliv- 
ities facing the sea to themselves, 
which are fairly riddled with their 
excavations. 

Here it may be well to remark 
that on the coast of Russian Lap- 
land, eastwards from and between 
the Norwegian frontier and the 
Kola Fjord, there are some very 
nice little salmon-rivers which it 
would be well worth the enter- 
prising sportsman’s while to visit : 
this cannot, however, be done ex- 
cept in a yacht or craft with steam- 
power, hired for the expedition. 
On one of these little known 
streams, and living on board his 
yacht anchored at the mouth;"a 
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friend of the writer’s killed 1000 
lb. of salmon in a fortnight, all 
casting with the fly from the bank; 
moreover, the mosquitoes were not 
at all bad! 

At the head of the long and de- 
cidedly monotonous Kola Fjord, 
called by the Lapps “Gnollevodna” 
or Fish Fjord, two of the finest 
salmon-rivers in Russian Lapland, 
the Tulom and the Kola, enter salt 
water, and at their point of junc- 
tion is situated Kola, the oldest 
town in Lapland. The first named 
is much the larger stream, and rolls 
past on the western side of the 
town 1000 yards broad. In the 
lower portion of its course it is 
somewhat slow - flowing, and the 
tide runs up to the first rapid, a 
distance of six or seven miles, so 
that twice in every twenty-four 
hours during the season it may be 
said to receive a fresh supply of 
salmon. These fish frequent the 
Tulom in great numbers, as is evi- 
dent from the quantities captured 
by the Lapps, and undoubtedly 
grand sport might be obtained with 
the rod. The first three fish we 
took weighed over 30 lb. apiece, 
and afterwards we got several over 
40 lb.: they rose well to the fly. 

Outside a radius of about a 
couple of miles from Kola, the 
fisheries belong to the Lapps, and 
we made out there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining the exclusive 
rights on any portion of the river. 
These fisheries, however, are valu- 
able, and the rent of a tract of 
good water would be a by no means 
nominal one, 

There being no natural obstacles 
to their progress, the salmon are 
enabled to ascend the whole river, 
a distance of some five-and-forty 
miles, into the Nuot-javre, a fine 
island-studded sheet of water forty 
miles in length, and hence, the 
Lapps said, they go up the tribu- 
tary streams which rise on the 
frontiers of Finland. One of these, 
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the Lut, which enters the western 
side of the lake, and which we as- 
cended for some distance, is little 
more than a succession of swamps, 
and by these it is possible to travel 
to the Enara Traesk, a distance of 
between sixty and seventy miles 
across country. But what with 
being constantly wet and exposed 
to the weather, and having every 
now and again to drag the boats 
over necks of land, this mode of 
transit is most fatiguing, and un- 
pleasant to the last degree. There 
are several systems of these swamps 
throughout Kussian Lapland, over 
which the traveller between certain 
points must pass, and one of these 
extends from the neighbourhood of 
Kola to the Monshje Dunder, a 
wild range midway between the 
lakes whence the Tulom and the 
Kola flow, and where there are said 
to be wild reindeer. 

Not until well on in May does 
the ice on the inland lakes break 
up, and by October they are again 
sheeted over. By a provision of 
kindly Dame Nature, snow almost 
invariably begins to fall heavily 
immediately after the ice has 
formed, and the protection thus 
afforded prevents it from acquiring 
any very great degree of thickness. 
When such is not the case, how- 
ever, the shallower portions of lake 
and river freeze to the bottom, and 
a great destruction of fish-life is 
the result. 

The other river which enters the 
fjord at Kola, the Kola itself, dis- 
charges a much smaller body of 
water than the Tulom, and in a 
very different manner. So rapid are 
the lower three miles of its course 
that they are unnavigable even 
by the light river-canoes ; and the 
bare ridge, some 300 feet in height, 
from which it rushes, must be sur- 
mounted before the traveller is able 
to commence the water journey up- 
stream on his way vid the great 
Imandra Lake to the Bay of Kan- 
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dalaks, the innermost arm of the 
White Sea—a distance of about 
180 miles. The Kola also is a 
most excellent salmon-river, with 
many beautiful pools and streams, 
and might be rented with advan- 
tage for purposes of rod-fishing : 
on it we enjoyed some excellent 
sport, not only with the salmon, 
but among the trout and grayling. 
At a place called Angasgory, the 
river issues from the large sheet of 
water named “Gnollejavre,” or Fish 
Lake, between which and the sea 
it has a course of fifty miles. The 
greater part of this distance, how- 
ever, consists of lakes into which 
the river expands, and one of these, 
Pulozero, which we passed up, was 
twenty miles in length. On the 
western side of the valley we could 
see the heights of “ Poatsoaive,” or 
Reindeer Fjeld, so called from its 
being the favourite summer resort 
of these animals, in order to escape 
from the myriads of mosquitoes 
which swarm in the surrounding 
woods and swamps. Gnollejavre 
and the neighbouring streams and 
lakes contain immense quantities 
of fish of various kinds—pike, perch, 
char, trout, grayling, and gwiniad 
or fresh-water herring. 

From the little settlement of 
Maselsky, on the eastern shore of 
the lake, where we put up for a 
couple of nights, we had a grand 
view : in the immediate foreground 
the blue waters of the lake rip- 
pled beneath a cloudless sky, un- 
dulating woods stretched beyond, 
while over all the fine snowy 
ranges of the Monshje, Tschyne, 
and Volsche Dundri towered high 
in air. Immediately to the south 
of Gnollejavre is a narrow neck of 
land about 1200 yards wide, which 
here forms the watershed; the 
stream flowing from its northern 
slope, discharging ultimately by 
the channel of the Kola river into 
a fjord of the Arctic Sea, that on 
the southern side, flowing into the 
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great Imandra Lake and thence 
vid the Niva river into the White 
Sea at Kandalaks. Sixty miles 
long and from five to ten broad, 
Imandra is the largest lake in 
Russian Lapland; its shores and 
the numerous islands which stud 
its bosom are beautifully wooded, 
while on the eastern bank the 
mighty mass of the Umpdek 
Dunder, 3000 feet above sea- 
level, stretches away for seventy 
miles, its upper slopes and gorges 
clad in eternal snow. For the 
benefit of travellers the Govern- 
ment has put up three or four 
block - houses, and from one of 
these, Jokostrov, we visited the 
Island of the Graves, “ Mogilnyi 
Ostrov,” a Lapp burying - ground 
and a most melancholy spot. On 
approaching it, however, the 
weather was so bad that we were 
uncommonly glad to get ashore 
and take advantage of such shelter 
from the storm as it afforded. It 
was blowing half a gale, the rain 
was descending in sheets, and the 
appalling crashes of thunder that 
followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession seemed enough to wake the 
grim old Laplanders, who for so 
many generations had slept be- 
neath the pines on the “ Island 
of the Graves.” Islands are fre- 
quently chosen by the Lapps for 
cemeteries, as, owing to the slight 
depth at which they bury their 
dead, the bodies are liable to be 
dug up by the bears or wolves if 
on the mainland. Formerly the 
Enara Lapps had a burial-ground 
near their little church, but the 
graves were constantly torn open : 
they now use an island on the 
great lake. 

Rising on the frontiers of Fin- 
land, some hundred miles to the 
west, the Tuni-jok, the most im- 
portant tributary of Imandra, 
enters the south-western arm of 
that fine sheet of water, after form- 
ing in its course a whole series 
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of other lakes. Near the point 
of junction is an old settlement, 
Akkala, the headquarters of the 
Lapps of the district: here they 
live in winter, spending the sum- 
mer months in fishing upon the 
Tuni river and its lakes, or upon 
the islands of Imandra with their 
reindeer. In autumn they hunt 
the bear and other wild animals, 
and when the weather becomes 
severe they return to the little 
village. On the vast tundras of 
Russian Lapland bears and wolves 
are numerous, and the latter run 
down and destroy many reindeer. 
But the Lapps are bold and expert 
hunters, and on their swift ski 
they pursue both the bear and 
the wolf, and immense numbers of 
dogs are kept by them for purposes 
of the chase. 

On the Umpdek Dunder wild 
reindeer exist in considerable num- 
bers, and they are found also 
among the woods which surround 
Imandra. Wild-fowl, too, includ- 
ing swans, are numerous on that 
lake, so that there is abundance 
of occupation for the sportsman. 
The fly-fishing at the lower end, 
where the Niva has its exit, we 
found magnificent, and we grudged 
the shortness of the season, which 
prevented our staying more than 
a couple of days in the neighbour- 
hood. Except where it forms the 
lake “ Pinosero,” the Niva is an 
extremely swift- flowing stream, 
and foams down through the pine- 
woods to the White Sea with 
loud roar. There are, however, no 
insurmountable obstacles, and sal- 
mon, although not in great num- 
bers, ascend it to Imandra. 

From Sashjeika, at the lower end 
of the lake, to Kandalaks is a 
journey of about five-and-twenty 
miles, and the greater part of it is 
performed by land. Accompanied 
by several Lapps bearing our im- 
pedimenta, we enjoyed the walk 
through the forest; but the mos- 
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quitoes were about as bad as pos- 
sible, and we were not sorry when 
at length we were able to look out 
upon the island-studded surface of 
the White Sea, which lay stretched 
out at our feet asleep beneath 
the rays of the August sun. The 
White Sea has got an evil repute 
for the suddenness and violence of 
the squalls which sweep over its 
surface: once we had personal 
experience of what wind and sea 
can do on these northern waters 
in summer, and have no wish to 
repeat it. What it must be in 
winter we shudder to think, when 
the coast is fringed with miles of 
solid ice, against which the vast 
masses of drift are being constantly 
driven with tremendous violence, 
and when the air is ever laden 
with the snow driven before the 
fierce “ norther.” 

Throughout our travels in Rus- 
sian Lapland we were fortunate 
in being accompanied by a most 
invaluable attendant, who spoke 
Russian, Norwegian, and Lappish ; 
but even he was not infrequently 
puzzled with the dialects of the 
last-named language, of which there 
are three in the Kola peninsula, 
distinct from one another. The 
Russian Lapps differ greatly both 
in character and features from 
their brethren on the Norwegian 
side of the frontier—being quick, 
intelligent, and observant, qualities 
of which the latter can hardly 
boast. Intermixing with Russians 
themselves may have conduced to 
this, but Lapps of pure descent 
are similarly distinguished. Their 
poverty in reindeer as compared 
to the Norwegians, and the con- 
sequent additional struggle for ex- 
istence in an arctic climate, has 
made them more quick-witted and 
active, and has turned them intoa 
race of hunters and fishermen. 

Marvellously prolific in fish-life 
are these northern waters, whether 
salt or fresh. As far eastwards 
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as Svatoinos (the Holy Cape), 
the shores of Norsk Finmarken 
and of the so-called “Murman” 
(a corruption of Norman) coast of 
Russian Lapland are swept by 
the Gulf-Stream, and as a con- 
sequence they are resorted to by 
vast shoals of cod, which are 
captured in immense numbers. 
At the above-named headland the 
Gulf-Stream curves away in a 
north - easterly. direction towards 
Nova Zembla, and on the coast 
to the east and beyond its benign 
influence these valuable fish are 
but little found. We doubt if 
elsewhere in the world there is 
such a coast for herrings: from 
the Kola Fjord to Archangel, 
some 700 miles; from Kandalaks 
to Petchora, a still greater distance; 
and eastwards to the mouths of 
the Yenisei and the Obi rivers 
they are taken in vast quantities. 
“When the herring pour in from 
the Arctic to the White Sea,” 
says one writer, “usually in the 
month of July, they are often 
packed so close that they form 
huge compact masses. Followed 
by other fish, they push on into 
the inlets, bays, and mouths of 
rivers, and are thrown up on the 
land in such quantities that they 
cover the shores for long dis- 
tances.” Whales, too, are numer- 
ous in these seas; and at Vadsd, 
on the Varanger Fjord, a regular 
fishery by means of small steamers 
armed with harpoon-guns has been 
successfully carried on for many 
years. In addition to the above, 
shark-fishing is an important in- 
dustry, and large quantities of 
coal-fish are also captured along 
the Murman coast. 

In this paper we have referred 
more particularly to certain rivers 
and lakes frequented largely by 
salmon, but they form only an 
insignificant proportion of the 
inland waters to which these fish 
resort. Of the many streams 
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which enter the Arctic Ocean to 
the east of the Kola Fjord, and 
which, in common with those that 
flow towards the east and south 
into the White Sea, rise in the 
peninsula’s central plateau, some 
sixty miles long by ten wide, may 
be named the Tiriberka, Voronje, 
and Yokonga; at Karabelni Nos 
the Ponoi, a great arctic river, 
enters the sea more than a mile in 
width ; while flowing from north 
to south the Tschjavanga, Var- 
suga, and Umba discharge on 
the northern shores of the White 
Sea. These and many others are 
visited by vast quantities of sal- 
mon; and as owing to the con- 
formation of the country there 
are no natural obstacles on these 
rivers, the fish are enabled to 
ascend for considerable distances. 
On the Karelian coast, too, which 
extends in a south-easterly direc- 
tion from Kandalaks, many other 
important streams, frequented by 
salmon in large numbers, flow into 
the White Sea, but of these it will 
be sufficient to name the Kovda, 
the largest river in Karelia. Hav- 
ing its head-water in the great 
lake Tuoppa-jarvi, over sixty miles 
in length, the Kovda flows through 
a whole system of other lakes— 
the most important of which are 
Paa-jirvi and Kauto -jarvi — be- 
fore entering the beautiful Bay 
of Kandalaks. Two hundred and 
fifty yards wide at the mouth, 
deep and rapid, it discharges a 
volume of water equal to that 
of the Glommen, the largest river 
in Norway, and is celebrated even 
in these parts for the quantities of 
salmon which it produces, and its 
lakes for the abundance of other 
fish which they contain. 

The salmon, however, do not 
ascend the Kovda much _ before 
the middle of August. On the 
Tulom and the Kola, 3° farther 
north, they appear a month earlier, 
and, as already remarked, on the 
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rivers of the Varanger Fjord, still 
farther to the north, about the 
25th of June. It would thus seem 
that the shoals of fish come with 
the Gulf-Stream from the west,— 
the more easterly rivers on this 
coast, irrespective of latitude, 
being the latest. Such also is the 
case with the cod, which arrive on 
the Finmarken and Murman coasts 
after the season in Lofoden. 

We fear, however, that the limits 
of our reader’s patience have been 
exhausted ; and although volumes 
might be written upon this wild 
and comparatively little known 
corner of Northern Europe — its 
birds, its beasts, its fishes, its 
human inhabitants with their sin- 
gular migrations and yearly wan- 
derings—we will not attempt to 
trespass further. Our endeavour 
has been to show what a field it 
offers to the sportsman, more 
especially to the angler; and in 
this we trust we have partially, 
at any rate, succeeded, although, 
perhaps, in enumerating so many 
rivers and lakes we may have 
seemed prolix. 

Hard, indeed, is the life of the 
poor Laplander. Over hundreds 
of miles of desolate tundra, of 
frozen rivers and lakes sheeted in 
ice and snow, the fisherman wan- 
ders to pursue his arduous voca- 
tion on the coasts of the icy sea 
amid darkness, arctic cold, and 
winter storm, to return by the 
same long and toilsome journey 
for the brief summer-time to his 
inland home. The hunter, with 
but imperfect weapons, pursues 
the wolf and the bear over the 
boundless wastes, and after a few 
weeks among the health - giving 
breezes of the coast, the reindeer- 
owner returns with his herd to the 
wilds of Enara and Kautokeino, 
there to protect his herds from 
their natural enemies amid wreaths 
of snow. 

GEORGE LINDESAY. 
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THE NAVY AND ITS DUTIES. 


OncE more the country is awak- 
ening to a sense of the national 
danger which is involved in the 
persistent neglect of its naval 
defences, despite the repeated 
warnings of those who are alone 
in a position to judge of the 
sea forces necessary for national 
safety. Once more we are ex- 
periencing an agitation which is 
vulgarly described as ‘“ another 
naval scare.” And once more the 
Government of the day puts its 
ears back, and plants its two fore- 
feet firmly in front of it, like a 
stubborn mule, and refuses to 
move one inch unless it is pushed 
by main force. 

The last “naval scare” took 
place in 1888; in which year we 
published several articles! on the 
subject, and were amongst those 
who first called attention to 
the comparative decline of Great 
Britain’s naval strength amongst 
the fleets of Europe; and we 
endeavoured to point out to our 
readers the conditions (and the 
sole conditions) under which she 
could hope to maintain her posi- 
tion—not only as a first-class 
power and the head of a mighty 
empire, but as an independent 
power of any sort. At that time 
it was realised (after persistent 
warnings) that our nearest neigh- 
bour was making a vigorous and 
sustained effort to deprive us of 
our naval supremacy—or at any 
rate, to arrive at such a prac- 
tical equality as to render the 
result of a naval war doubtful ; 
in which case, as it was obvious 
that France had little to lose and 


everything to gain, as compared 
with Great Britain, it behoved the 
latter to make an effort to main- 
tain her supremacy ; and the re- 
sult was the Naval Defence Act 
of 1889, which staved off the dan- 
ger for a time. 

At that time our danger lay in 
the persistent efforts of one rich 
country to outbuild the British 
navy. Now a combination of two 
powerful nations is persistently, 
openly, and without disguise, pur- 
suing the same object. 

Prophecy is always dangerous, 
more particularly with regard to 
the foretelling of political events, 
and we are frequently reminded 
that it is the unexpected which 
always happens. This may be 
true with regard to the minor 
affairs of the various States of 
Europe; but the great interna- 
tional convulsions of the world 
have not usually been unforeseen 
or unheralded; nor have they— 
with regard to the nations which 
have fallen—been undeserved. But 
although it is dangerous and boot- 
less to prophesy, we may never- 
theless be permitted to consult 
the political and international 
barometer, even as we consult the 
meteorological one; and we may 
also take note of the European 
weather-signs, and we may all 
form our own conclusions as to 
whether or no a storm is brewing. 
But if the barometer and the 
weather-signs actually do foretell 
a storm, it will be the blindest 
folly—nay, the most abject cowar- 
dice—to shut our eyes to it, and to 
pretend that by turning our backs 
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to it we can prevent the storm 
from bursting upon us. The storm 
will come all the same, and if we 
are not prepared for it, we shall 
undoubtedly be overwhelmed. 

We think that a careful and 
dispassionate survey of the senti- 
ments, the aspirations, and the 
ambitions of the various European 
nations, but more particularly 
those of France and Russia, point 
to a coming storm at no distant 
date; and we think, further, that 
this storm will burst upon the 
head of rich and inadequately 
defended Great Britain. 

We are reminded of some lines 
in Byron’s apostrophe to Napo- 
leon :— 


‘He who ascends to mountain-tops 
shall find 
Their loftiest peaks most wrapped 
in clouds and snow: 
He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind, 
Must look down on the hate of 
those below.” 


Great Britain has subdued many 
races, and she has certainly sur- 
passed mankind in the extent and 
prosperity of her extended and 
marvellous empire. Must she then 
look down upon the hate of those 
below? Alas! we fear that even 
if “hate” is considered too strong 
a word for the sentiment with 
which we are regarded by our less 
prosperous neighbours, yet “ dis- 
like,” “jealousy,” and “unpopu- 
larity” are by no means too 
strong. 

And this is not strange: on 
the contrary, it is entirely as we 
ought to expect it to be. There 
is, at least, as much human nature 
in nations as there is in school- 
boys; and history gives us many 
instances of nations behaving with 
all the headstrong, unreasoning 
impetuosity and passion of boys, 
far more than with the calm, cal- 
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culcating deliberation of thought- 
ful men. 

We can all remember the situa- 
tion of the boy at school who 
wanted to go his own way, who 
declined to take sides, wanted no 
friends and no enemies, did not 
wish to help or be helped by any 
one; but just to be let alone to 
amuse himself, and eat his cake in 
peace and quietness. That boy’s 
fate was not a happy one. He 
might be left alone for a time, 
but sooner or later the day came 
when he had to fight, or be igno- 
miniously kicked, and in either 
case he found that he was without 
friends or sympathy, and the ver- 
dict was “served him right.” 

It is an undeniable fact that 
the present policy of Great Britain 
—forced upon her by a certain 
school of politicians—is to take 
up the position of the isolated 
schoolboy, and to endeavour to 
pursue her course in the world 
without allies. 

It is not our intention on the 
present occasion to discuss the 
various arguments which have 
been adduced for and -against 
Great Britain joining the Triple 
Alliance ; and it would be fruitless 
to discuss the policy of joining 
in an alliance with France and 
Russia. Suffice it to say that the 
declared policy of Great Britain, 
in the face of Europe and the 
world, is to walk alone: and under 
these circumstances we submit 
that unless human nature has 
quite recently undergone a com- 
plete change, she will sooner or 
later be forced to fight alone, or 
be ignominiously kicked — and 
perhaps not even given the latter 
alternative. 

How will 


it go with her? 
What condition is she in for war, 
with her commerce and her iso- 
lated possessions scattered all over 


the face of the globe? And 
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what would be the penalty of 
defeat ? 

These are questions which every 
man who has a stake in the 
country has a right to ask, indeed 
is bound to ask, And we must 
bear in mind that although Great 
Britain has elected to take her 
chance alone and without allies, 
it by no means follows that those 
who are jealous of her empire and 
her commerce, and whose interests 
and ambitions clash with hers 
in various parts of the globe, may 
not coalesce against her, should it 
be to their mutual interest to do 
so. No international law lays it 
down that only one nation at a 
time is to attack an isolated 
nation; and no such law would 
be obeyed, even if it were in the 
international code. Nations fight 
like wild beasts, for plunder or 
existence, and their code of honour 
is far below that of the schoolboy, 
or even of the duellist. Civilised 
nations do not now directly slay 
women and children; but they 
would have no objection to slay 
them indirectly by starvation: 
and this indeed is the method of 
warfare which will most certainly 
be waged against this country 
in any future European war in 
which she may become engaged. 

National starvation, on a scale 
hitherto unknown, even in China 
or India, will be the fate of Great 
Britain if she is not strong enough 
to guard her ocean commerce dur- 
ing any future war with a mari- 
time Power. This statement has 
been so frequently repeated, on 
platforms and in the press, that it 
has become a mere platitude, and 
seems to convey no definite mean- 
ing to those who hear or read it. 
Yet if its full import were real- 
ised, it is scarcely possible that we 
should see the question of the com- 
petence or incompetence of the 
British navy to avert such a catas- 
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trophe turned into a party question 
in the British House of Commons; 
recriminations on the subject ex- 
changed between the two parties, 
and the matter finally dismissed, 
with infinitely less respect or con- 
sideration than if it had been a 
Parish Councils Bill. 

We know that it has been dis- 
puted whether it would be possible 
to cut off the food-supply of Great 
Britain, even if her fleet sustained 
a serious reverse, and an enemy’s 
cruisers gained a temporary com- 
mand of the sea. It is said that 
food would find its way into the 
country somehow,—-and so no 
doubt it would, in small quanti- 
ties; but it is quite as much a 
question of money to pay for it 
as food to buy. And when we 
remember the dreadful misery and 
suffering caused by the partial in- 
terruption of only one manufactur- 
ing industry (the cotton industry 
of Lancashire) during the Ameri- 
can civil war, we may form some 
idea—though a faint one—of the 
internal condition of this country 
with all those industries, both of 
import and export, which are de- 
pendent upon the freedom of ocean 
commerce, suddenly brought to a 
standstill, or even seriously inter- 
rupted. 

The duty of the British navy is 
to prevent this catastrophe. 

We have been frequently in- 
formed of late by responsible 
statesmen that the standard of 
strength at which it is proper 
the British navy should be main- 
tained is that of equality with a 
combination of the two most 
powerful (nautically powerful) 
Continental nations. 

It is difficult to see by what 
method of reasoning this conclu- 
sion has been arrived at. If the 
stakes to be played for on each 
side were equal, or even if there 
was any approach to equality in 
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the interests at stake, as between 
Great Britain, and—say—France 
and Russia, there would be some 
show of logic and reason in admit- 
ting that the forces, and hence the 
chances, should be equal also. 

But as a matter of fact nothing 
of the sort is the case. The stakes 
on either side to be played for are 
utterly disproportionate. On the 
one side, the struggle would be 
for life; on the other side, the 
struggle would be for plunder. 
Great Britain would have all to 
lose if defeated, and nothing to 
gain if victorious, On the other 
side, her enemies would have very 
little to lose (even in the way of 
prestige) if defeated, and all to 
gain if they won, for the simple 
reason that they would be fighting 
for Great Britain’s property. 

The conditions would be very 
similar to those between a pack 
of fox-hounds and a fox,—sport 
on the one side, life or death on 
the other. 

Unfortunately there are no 
international police, so that an 
armed burglar has nought to fear 
save the shopman’s bludgeon ; and 
if the shopman is not strong 
enough to defend himself, he may 
expect to be plundered: for the 
neighbours have a habit (in which 
John Bull sets them an example) 
of looking on complacently, and 
declining to interfere unless their 
own interests are directly threat- 
ened. And whatever fine talk we 
may hear about international law, 
arbitration, and the moral senti- 
ments of justice and right pro- 
fessed by civilised nations, we 
may be well assured that the only 
reliable international law is the 
law of force. 

It was asked not long ago by 
an influential member of the so- 
called peace party whether Europe 
was a nest of thieves, and the 
civilised nations of the earth a 
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gang of armed burglars. The an- 
swer is, “ Yes.” They must cer- 
tainly all be regarded in that 
light, for even the most virtuous 
of them (whichever that may be) 
would not hesitate to seize prop- 
erty should a favourable oppor- 
tunity offer for so doing. 

It is not so very long ago since 
Great Britain herself took quite 
a leading part in the burglary 
business, or, to call it by a more 
euphemistic name, in the “ac- 
quisition of property” business. 
She started from a very small 
island of her own, and has now 
got an extensive empire. The 
lands of which this empire is com- 
posed were not all uninhabited 
deserts at the time she “ acquired ” 
them. She had various excuses 
for taking these lands—some good, 
some indifferent—but she took 
them all the same, just as much 
as she wanted, and as much as 
she could conveniently manage. 

We only mention these matters 
to show that it ill becomes Eng- 
land at this time of day to talk of 
her neighbours as thieves and rob- 
bers whenever they advance their 
frontiers, annex another slice of 
Africa, or even cast an envious 
eye upon the tempting plunder 
which would be offered—in case of 
war—by the complicated network 
of undefended ocean commerce 
sailing under the English flag, and 
spread o’er every sea; which com- 
merce, moreover, supplies the life- 
blood to the heart of this very 
remarkable empire. 

Small blame to France and 
Russia if they are making prepara- 
tions to deprive the great mono- 
polist of some of her ocean com- 
merce, with the strong probability 
of getting some of it for them- 
selves. Have they not as much 
right to do so as ever Drake or 
Anson had to plunder a Spanish 
galleon ? 
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We need not feel either surprise 
or anger with these two nations, 
because they, in the exercise of 
their own discretion, have thought 
proper to build powerful navies. 
They surely have a perfect right 
to spend their money in any way 
they please. War navies are in- 
tended for fighting — either for 
attack or defence—and no doubt 
France and Russia look to get 
some return for their money, even 
as we look for a return for ours in 
the security of our ocean com- 
merce. But when two nations 
with very little commerce to pro- 
tect start off upon a prodigious 
scale of building, both of ironclads 
and also of fast and powerful 
cruisers, that nation which pos- 
sesses a practical monopoly of the 
carrying trade of the world, and 
whose very life and existence as 
an independent Power are involved 
in the safety of that commerce, 
would be indeed criminally blind 
to her own interests should she 
fail to see the meaning and to 
appreciate the significance of this 
vast increase. 

There is no occasion for panic— 
panic is always undignified and 
unprofitable—but there is occasion 
for immediate and vigorous action. 

The resources of this country 
for ship-building are enormous. 
They are not only unsurpassed, 
but unapproached, by any other 
nation; but the knowledge that 
this is so seems likely to prove a 
dangerous snare, for it engenders 
a false confidence. 

Undeveloped resources are like 
good intentions—of very little use. 
We know a certain place which is 
said to be paved with them; and 
if we are content to pave our dock- 
yards and our private ship-build- 
ing establishments with nothing 
better than good intentions, whilst 
other nations, with few colonies 
and an insignificant ocean trade, 
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are actually building and launch- 
ing numerous ironclad battle-ships, 
and fast and powerful cruisers, 
specialiy designed for the destruc- 
tion of commerce, we shall most 
assuredly be paving for ourselves 
a road to destruction and national 
ruin. 

Probably the most short-sighted 
and expensive naval policy which 
Great Britain can pursue is to 
keep her navy just abreast of, or 
even a little ahead of, the navies 
of the two Powers which it seems 
not improbable may at no distant 
date be arrayed against her. This 
is merely coquetting with the sub- 
ject. It encourages them in their 
rivalry, and leads them forward 
with hopes of success in their en- 
deavours to displace from her 
proud position the so-called mis- 
tress of the seas; for the prize 
before them is magnificent, and 
well worth a vigorous effort. 

By far the wisest, and in the 
long-run the cheapest, naval policy 
for this country to pursue, is to 
put forth her full powers of ship- 
building at once, to largely in- 
crease the personnel of the navy, 
both men and officers, and to show 
all competitors once for all that 
rivalry is useless. It would pay 
Great Britain five times over to 
pursue this policy. 

If France and Russia are spend- 
ing five millions a-year on new 
construction, Great Britain should 
spend ten, twenty—even Oobden’s 
famous hundred millions would be 
quite justifiable, in order to put a 
stop to all rivalry, and leave her 
in undisputed supremacy, for her 
life depends upon it. 

To keep up a bare equality is 
to trifle with the subject: it is a 
policy at once weak, deceptive, 
expensive, and hazardous in the 
highest degree, as it stakes the 
national existence upon one throw 
—and that an equal chance—of 
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the dice of war. No comparisons 
with other wars are relevant. Ger- 
many defeated France, and put 
upon her what was thought at the 
time to be a crushing indemnity ; 
but France, being a self-support- 
ing country, quickly recovered. 
Should, however, Great Britain 
be defeated at sea, there can be 
no recovery for her, as she is 
not a self-supporting country: 
she could be rapidly starved 
into submission, and she would 
undoubtedly be wiped off the map 
of Europe. Our large colonies 
would become independent na- 
tions, except Canada, which would 
join the United States. India and 
all the smaller colonies would be 
lost, and the great ocean trade 
which now sails under the British 
flag would at first be totally ar- 
rested, and then gradually pass 
under the flags of other nations. 
Probably the United States would 
become the great carrier ; but who- 
ever succeeded to the business, 
these islands would be irretriev- 
ably ruined, and that ruin would 
carry with it an amount of suffer- 
ing and misery such as no civilised 
nation has ever yet endured. 

No doubt this all sounds very 
pessimistic; but no one who un- 
derstands the economic conditions 
upon which the working millions 
of this country obtain their food, 
their work, and their wages, can 
say that we have exaggerated, nor 
will they be able to draw for them- 
selves a brighter picture of the 
condition of England after a naval 
defeat. 

Our principal danger lies in the 
fact that the working classes, who 
now practically govern the coun- 
try, do not understand, nor do 
they care to learn, the conditions 
under which they are supplied 
with work and food. Our long 
immunity from serious war has 
begétten a misplaced confidence 
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in the permanent endurance of 
peace. Both the Orimean war 
and the war of the Indian mutiny 
took place so far from our shores 
that, unless people had relations 
actually engaged in them, they 
scarcely realised that the country 
was at war at all. War was not 
brought home to their understand- 
ings, or even to their imaginations. 
Neither the present generation, nor 
their fathers, nor scarcely their 
grandfathers, have had any know- 
ledge of what war really means. 
The traditions of war are almost 
dead amongst us; and if any as- 
pirant for a seat in the Legislature 
of his country were to go down 
into the Midlands and begin talk- 
ing, to those whose suffrage he 
wished to court, about war, or 
about the steps it was necessary 
to take, and the money it was de- 
sirable to spend in order to avert 
the probability of war, he would 
scarcely obtain a patient hearing, 
and would certainly be invited to 
go on to some subject in which 
the electors could take an interest, 
and which concerned them, such 
as parish councils or employers’ 


” liabilities. 


Some subject “ which concerned 
them”! If the horny-handed son 
of toil would sit down in front of 
his loaf of bread, look steadily at 
it so as to fix his attention, and 
then make diligent inquiries as to 
where the corn came from of which 
that loaf is made, and where the 
money came from which enabled 
him to pay for it, he would come 
to the conclusion that there was 
at least one other subject “ which 
concerned him ” as a self-governing 
item somewhat more deeply than 
parish councils and employers’ lia-. 
bilities—viz., the security of his 
daily bread and his daily wages. 

The duties of the British navy, 
as usually defined by those who 
take the trouble to talk about 
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them, are said to consist in the 
protection of the country from 
invasion, and the maintenance of 
the security of our ocean trade- 
routes ; but as the navy necessary 
to protect the country from in- 
vasion need not be nearly so 
powerful as that necessary to pro- 
tect our ocean trade-routes, it be- 
comes obvious that if the latter 
protection is vital to the existence 
of the country, it would be a mere 
waste of time to discuss the former, 
as the less must be included in the 
greater. 

We propose to take it for 
granted (for indeed it has been 
proved over and over again) that 
the protection of our trade is vital 
to our national existence. The 


only question, then, which remains 
open to discussion, is the manner 
in which this protection is to be 
afforded, and the force necessary 
to do it. 

The force necessary to do it 
will obviously depend upon the 


forces of possible enemies avail- 
able for attack ; and as this varies, 
and always has varied, from time 
to time, no hard-and-fast line as 
to actual numbers can be laid 
down, save as they bear such a 
proportion to those of the possible 
enemies as will ensure “ reason- 
able certainty” of success. 

So long as there is “ reasonable 
doubt” on this subject, the nation 
can only be said to be playing the 
part of a reckless gambler — the 
stakes being its own life. 

The old method of securing our 
trade-routes was by the blockade of 
the enemies’ forces in their ports ; 
and, notwithstanding that a con- 
siderable number of British ships 
were captured by privateers and 
otherwise, the blockade was so 
effectively carried out that British 
commerce, instead of being para- 
lysed, actually increased during 
our last maritime war—thus show- 
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ing how well the British navy 
did its duty. 

Could we hope that during a 
maritime war in the present day 


‘ British commerce would increase ? 


We fear not. It is almost certain 
that all trade carried on in foreign- 
going sailing-ships (and it is 
considerable) would be immedi- 
ately arrested ; and the most we 
could hope to do would be to give 
reasonable security to the main 
lines of our steam traflic. Upon 
this duty the whole energies of the 
British navy would need to be 
concentrated. Cruisers alone, no 
matter what their numbers might 
be, could not perform this duty, 
for it is obvious that a squadron of 
ironclads could drive any number 
of cruisers off the ground whenever 
they thought proper to do so; and 
although the latter by their 
superior speed might keep out of 
harm’s way, and return to the 
cruising- ground as soon as the 
ironclads had gone, yet it could 
not be said that they were protect- 
ing the trade-route. And when, 
moreover, we remember that 70 
or 80 per cent of British trade is 
carried on in slow steamers of 9 
or 10 knots’ speed, which almost 
any foreign ironclad could catch, 
it seems clear that in order to pro- 
tect any given trade-route which 
lies within the radius of action of 
a foreign ironclad squadron, Great 
Britain must possess such a 
strategic superiority of ironclads, 
with a sufficiency of coal in their 
bunkers, as to be able to meet in 
superior force the squadron of 
foreign ironclads which essays to 
drive the British cruisers off their 
cruising-ground. 

This proposition may sound a 
little complicated ; but we submit 
that it defies contradiction, and is 
the only solution of the problem of 
trade protection. 

The question of whether Great 
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Britain would be able to protect 
the great artery of trade which 
passes between the Malta channel 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, in case 
we were at war with France, is one 
concerning which experts are not 
agreed. Some high authorities 
tell us that we should have to 
abandon the Mediterranean im- 
mediately, and leave Gibraltar and 
Malta to their fate, if France de- 
clared war againstus. There can 
be no doubt that France has at 
present a considerable number 
more ironclads in the Mediterran- 
ean than we have; and although 
it would, of course, be possible to 
reinforce our ironclad squadron on 
that station, and also our cruisers, 
yet this could only be done to a 
very moderate extent, possibly 
just enough to bring us to an 
equality—for the scare of a possible 
invasion would raise an irresistible 
popular outcry, unless a powerful 
squadron remained in England to 
guard the narrow seas. Our mili- 
tary insignificance, which must 
continue so long as we evade com- 
pulsory military service, will al- 
ways cripple and stultify any bold 
schemes of naval strategy which 
might be possible but for the in- 
vasion scare, which presents itself 
to the British public as a far more 
terrible spectre than the destruc- 
tion of commerce, though in truth 
it is not so, for the probability of 
it is far more remote. It could 
only be carried out after the com- 
plete defeat of our fleet; and in 
that case it would be absolutely 
unnecessary, as any terms of peace 
would have to be accepted if our 
trade was stopped, which it cer- 
tainly would be if our fleet was de- 
feated: the stoppage of trade 
would be merely the corollary of 
such defeat. As to what “any 
terms of peace” would mean, for 
Great Britain in her present proud 
position, we may leave to the 


imagination of those who care to 
indulge in such speculations ; but 
of one thing we may be certain, 
they would not be easy: there are 
many old scores to wipe off, and 
much national jealousy to assuage. 
The terms would certainly be crush- 
ing, and such as would not admit 
of any recovery. 

The duty of the British navy is 
to see that we, and not our ene- 
mies, should have the dictation of 
the terms of peace. 

The opinion of those naval ex- 
perts who say that we should have 
to abandon the Mediterranean (at 
any rate for a time) in case of war 
with France alone, is not one 
which it is our object either to 
dispute or to discuss on the pres- 
ent occasion. It would have to be 
decided by. the Admiralty of the 
day, and decided promptly, on the 
merits of the case at the time, and 
no doubt diplomacy and the possi- 
bility of allies would influence the 
decision ; but it is difficult to see 
how —with French torpedo-boat 
stations all along the African 
coast from Bizerta to Algiers—we 
should be able to protect the trade- 
route between Cape Bon and Gib- 
raltar, no matter how many battle- 
ships and cruisers we had in that 
sea: unless, indeed, we were strong 
enough to attack and destroy those 
stations, and then blockade the 
French fleet in Toulon. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that we 
are not nearly strong enough to 
do this at present. With France 
and Russia against us —in the 
summer months at any rate — 
we should have to abandon the 
Mediterranean without delay, as a 
strong North Sea squadron would 
be necessary. 

Russia has now a powerful Black 
Sea squadron, comprising, amongst 
other ships, six of the most modern 
and most formidable battle-ships in 
the world— not coast defenders, 
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but fine sea-going vessels with good 
coal-supply ; and it is difficult to 
believe that the astute Russians 
have built these ships for orna- 
ment, or for patrolling the peaceful 
shores of the Black Sea, which is to 
all intents and purposes a Russian 
lake,—for the Turkish fleet does 
not exist. Fourteen years ago, to 
the writer's own personal know- 
ledge, there was not a Turkish 
battle-ship fit to go into action; 
and they have certainly not been 
improved since then. 

It is very obvious that, when 
the time comes, Russia calculates 
she will be able, by fair means or 
foul, to bring her Black Sea fleet 
into the Mediterranean. She has 
evidently built it with that object, 
and when that fleet comes down 
the Dardanelles, it will be the duty 
of our navy to watch it: but if at 
the same time that the Russian 
Black Sea fleet appears in the 
Levant we hear that Herat has 
fallen, and that there is a large 
movement of Russian troops to- 
wards India, and that Russia’s 
new-found ally is mobilising her 
Toulon fleet, our position will be 
critical,—wnless our navy is strong 
enough to perform all the duties 
which the country will then expect 
of it. 

The question of the feasibility 
of blockade—in the present days 
of steam—has been extensively dis- 
cussed by naval experts; and the 
annual naval mancuvres of one 
year were specially arranged for 
the purpose of throwing light 
upon the subject. The result was 
held to show the extreme diffi- 
culty of effective blockade, as cer- 
tain of the blockaded ships escaped 
directly they wanted to do so. 
But it was pointed out that the 
force of the blockading ships on 
that occasion was far too nearly 
equal to that of the blockaded 
ones; and also that the position 
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of the blockaders was incompat- 
ible with reasonable safety against 
torpedo-boat attack. 

It is not our intention to enter 
into a discussion of the many in- 
tricate questions involved in the 
different proposed methods of 
carrying out a blockade of an 
enemy’s ports, with all the com- 
plicated and various engines of 
modern naval warfare. It is an 
interesting study for naval officers, 
though somewhat too technical for 
the general reader. Moreover, it 
must be largely speculative, even for 
the expert; for nothing, save actual 
practice, can teach the relative 
value of battle-ships, large and 
small cruisers, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, torpedo - boats, electric 
search - lights, submarine boats, 
balloons, perhaps, or any other 
devices which may be put in prac- 
tice for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or frustrating a blockade. 
Suffice it to say that it will be the 
primary duty of the British navy, 
on the outbreak of war, to carry 
out some strategic movement which 
shall have the effect of either keep- 
ing the great bulk of the enemies’ 
forces in their ports, or bringing 
them speedily to action if they 
come out. 

Modern inventions seem to have 
played almost entirely into the 
hands of the blockaded, and against 
the blockaders. In the old days, 
nothing could threaten or harry 
the blockading battle-ships save 
battle-ships of equal force and in- 
trinsic value. No brigs or small 
craft could dare to approach them 
by day or night ; and the rowing 
gunboats only ventured out when 
some very insignificant cutter or 
schooner lay becalmed near the 
shore, without consorts at hand to 
assist her. But the case is now 
so completely altered that it is 
scarcely too much to say, “The 
smaller the size the greater the 
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speed ” (in smooth water of course), 
so that there are now afloat nu- 
merous torpedo-boats with speeds 
of 26 and 27 knots. These ves- 
sels have considerable radius of 
action, not of course at top speed ; 
but still they could reconnoitre 
with impunity for long distances 
during fine weather, besides at- 
tacking at night and constantly 
threatening, which would be al- 
most as bad as attacking; for the 
known disastrous effect of a suc- 
cessfully launched torpedo cannot 
fail to have a most demoralising 
effect upon the nerves of all those 
who may be subject, or may think 
themselves subject, to it. 

But besides the torpedo-boats, 
several foreign nations have spent 
money on cleverly devised ar- 
moured coast-defence ships, as 
they are called, some of them 
possessing good speed, heavily ar- 
moured, powerfully armed, and 
within their own radius of action 
equal to bond fide battle - ships. 
These vessels constitute an im- 
portant factor in any scheme of 
blockade as against the blockaders, 
and must be reckoned with, to 
say nothing of older and slower 
coast-defence ships, obsolete iron- 
clads, gunboats, and, in short, any 
not strictly sea-going vessels with 
guns, which are capable of making 
excursions of considerable extent 
from their own ports in fine 
weather. All this tends against 
the Power which essays to block- 
ade, or even to mask or watch an 
enemy’s port. 

In the days of sails, a ship was 
all the better for being a week or 
two at sea before she met an 
enemy—in fact, a month or two 
improved her in all the essential 
qualities which made for victory. 
But now a ship that has been a 
week at sea, ready to proceed at 
speed at short notice, will have got 
through a considerable amount of 


her coal; some of her tubes and 
some of her fires will be dirty; 
not improbably she will have de- 
veloped some defects; it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that she will be 
able to attain her full speed,—so 
that an enemy’s ship ostensibly 
her equal, but fresh from port, 
will have a tactical advantage over 
her; and the sea-training of the 
ocean-tossed crew, which counted 
for so much in the days of sails, 
will be now a factor not worth 
reckoning. 

Once more we repeat that this 
is all against the Power whose 
policy it is to blockade, and it 
furnishes an additional argument 
—if one is wanted—against the 
assumed sufficiency of a _ bare 
equality in battle-ships between 
Great Britain and the two next 
strongest Powers, which may at 
no distant date become her ene- 
mies, 

It is noticeable that some or- 
gans of the press—and particularly 
the ‘ Times ’—have begun to talk 
about a “strategic equality” with 
the two next strongest Powers, as 
being the minimum of strength 
with which Great Britain should 
be satisfied. The term is a little 
vague; yet if those into whose 
hands the strategic distribution of 
our naval force will fall on the 
outbreak of a maritime war are 
allowed to interpret the meaning 
of the phrase “strategic equality,” 
it may safely be accepted by the 
nation as an adequate provision 
for its wants. Possibly the well- 
grounded alarm which has arisen 
on the subject, and the earnest- 
ness with which the matter has 
been taken up by all the principal 
newspapers in the country, may 
force Ministers to conform more 
closely than hitherto to the views 
and opinions of our naval strate- 
gists, which opinions are to be 
had for the asking, and, in point 
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of fact, have already been given 
on numerous occasions without 
being asked for, but have hither- 
to fallen on stony ground: and 
instead of these views and opinions 
being allowed to govern the ques- 
tions of naval strength and pre- 
paration, these matters have al- 
ways been settled (save when the 
country has been awakened by a 
“ scare”) in accordance with party 
interests, and the desire of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
frame a Budget which shall tend 
to increase his own popularity, 
and that of his party, with the 
electors of Great Britain, by keep- 
ing down taxation, regardless of 
the most vital interests of the 
nation. After what has been al- 
ready said, it is scarcely necessary 
to add that nothing but blindness 
to their own interests, and to 
the dangers which threaten them, 
can cause the working men of 
this country—who are really our 
rulers—to treat such Budgets as 
popular, or as anything less than 
a criminal trifling with their free- 
dom and their lives, 

It is to be hoped that the work- 
ing men of all ranks and classes 
will take up the question of the 
navy, make it their own, and 
transfer to it some of the interest 
and enthusiasm which they now 
lavish on questions of greatly in- 
ferior moment to their own pros- 
perity and that of their families. 
We should then soon see the 
gentlemen whose business it is 
to cultivate what is called the 
“cult of the jumping cat” talking 
in a very different strain from 
that which has been their wont. 
They would find a thousand 
reasons for spending more money 
on the navy, if it were popular. 
It is necessary, therefore, that it 
should be made popular. 

There may be honest legislators 
who are tired and wearied with 
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the burden of empire, who would 
like to cut the colonies adrift, and 
devote their talents and energies 
to the making of laws for the good 
government of these two little is- 
lands, as a self-contained and self- 
supporting nation without any en- 
cumbrances. Probably there was 
a time when such a policy was 
possible, and Great Britain could 
have taken her place as a second 
or third rate Power in Europe, 
with a population of from fifteen 
to twenty millions, mainly devoted 
toagriculture. This day, however, 
has long gone by. Our forefathers 
were men possessed of loftier aims 
and wider ambitions. They were 
not content that their dominions 
should be bounded by the Atlantic 
Ocean and the North Sea. They 
explored, they discovered, they 
colonised, they conquered: they 
spread their language, their laws, 
their religion, and their civilisation 
in every quarter of the globe. In 
short, they established the British 
empire, with its vast possibilities 
for good, and its undoubtedly great 
responsibilities, 

These responsibilities we cannot 
now shirk, We cannot get rid of 
the empire save at the price of 
national extinction. These two 
islands cannot live without the 
empire. Certain economic con- 
ditions have arisen, as the im- 
mediate consequences of the build- 
ing up of the British empire, 
which we cannot undo even if we 
would. The extension of Greater 
Britain beyond the seas ; the abun- 
dance of coal and iron in these 
islands ; and the mechanical genius 
of the people, turned us into 
a manufacturing country. The 
direct consequence of this was 
free trade; and the direct con- 
sequence of free trade and cheap 
food was the addition of some 
twenty million of mouths to feed, 
beyond the food - providing re- 
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sources of these islands. We can- 
not reverse our policy, and wipe 
out these extra twenty millions of 
human beings. We must protect 
them, feed them, and supply them 
with work, or they will perish, 
and with them the nation. These 
are hard and stubborn facts, which 
cannot be explained away. The 
food for these millions, and the 
work which enables them to pay 
for the food, come to them from 
across the sea, and are not only 
liable to interruption, but are cer- 
tain to be interrupted, on the out- 
break of war, unless the British 
navy is strong enough to overcome 
all resistance at the outset, and 
keep the great trade-routes of 
the nation practically clear of 
enemy’s fleets and enemy’s cruisers. 
The proportion of superiority neces- 
sary to do this is not positively 
known, and the highest authorities 
differ with regard to it: it has 
been variously estimated at double, 
three to two, five to three, eight 
to five, &c. But whatever the 
exact proportion may be, all our 
admirals are agreed that a very 
substantial superiority in battle- 
ships will be necessary to enable 
us to meet our enemies with even 
an equal force at any given time 
and place,—the selection of the 
time and place being in their 
hands, as it always must be, in 
accordance with our enforced strat- 
egy of endeavouring to keep them 
shut up in their ports, and the 
great ocean trade-routes open to 
commerce. We know that during 
the old wars, even when our navy 
was double, and more than double, 
that of our enemies, we were not 
able to meet them in superior num- 
bers at a given time and place. 
This was in consequence of our 
having so many different points to 
watch, and of our ignorance of 
when and where they would put 
to sea, or what course they would 
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steer when they did put to sea; 
but it was not then considered 
bad strategy to meet them with 
equal, or even with slightly in- 
ferior, numbers of battle-ships and 
guns. This confidence on our part 
was amply justified by the well- 
known superiority in seamanship 
of the crews of our ships—a 
superiority gained by being con- 
stantly at sea; and which count- 
ed for far more in the naval 
battles of those days than either 
weight of metal, number of guns, 
or number of ships. All this 
is now changed. Seamanship is 
dead and buried, and our neigh- 
bours are at least our equals in 
mechanical ingenuity, and in all 
the arts, both of peace and war. 
Their bravery has never been in 
question, and indeed it has been 
on many occasions the object of 
the most unfeigned admiration of 
their enemies, exhibited, as it so 
frequently was upon the ocean, 
under the most disheartening and 
trying conditions of defeat. 

When we say that the French 
are at least our equals in mechani- 
cal ingenuity, we are not perhaps 
telling the whole truth; for with 
regard to that branch of mechani- 
cal science which embraces ship- 
building and ship-equipment, they 
took the lead a hundred years ago, 
and they have maintained it ever 
since. It is humiliating for the 
so-called mistress of the seas to be 
obliged to acknowledge it, but it 
is nevertheless the case. 

The 80-gun two-decked ship 
Franklin, captured at the Nile, 
and afterwards known for many 
years in our navy as the Canopus, 
was by far the most perfect model 
of a line-of-battle-ship, and the best 
sailer afloat. We tried to copy 
her lines in many of our subse- 
quent two-deckers, but only with 
indifferent success. 

The French had the first steam 
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three-decker, and the first iron- 
clad ; they were many years ahead 
of us in breech-loading guns ; they 
are ahead of us in smokeless 
powder, and in high explosives ; 
and the latest exhibition of their 
genius appears in a form of boiler 
known as the Belleville tubulous 
boiler, which appears to combine 
the qualities of lightness and steam- 
generating power to such an extent 
that our two largest and most 
recently ordered cruisers are to be 
fitted with these boilers, and a 
handsome royalty paid to the in- 
ventor for the privilege of using 
his patent. 

As in the past, so in the present 
day, the French ships are better 
models than ours. They are more 
ingeniously designed, and more in- 
telligently armed. The French 
designers appear to be blessed 
with a quicker imagination. They 
make bolder innovations in the 
distribution of their armaments, 
both in battle-ships and cruisers ; 
and whilst trying various experi- 
ments in these matters, they adhere 
firmly to their sound principle of 
giving all their battle-ships a com- 
plete belt of thick armour, so as to 
ensure a reserve of buoyancy for 
their ships even if their guns are 
silenced ; and it is scarcely open 
to doubt that this principle of 
construction cannot fail to give 
great confidence to the crews of 
these ships. 

In short —to conclude this 





branch of our subject—the French, 
with their usual ingenuity, appear 
to get more fighting power upon a 
given tonnage than our designers 
are able todo. This is partly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that our pro- 
posed strategy imposes upon us the 
necessity of a larger coal-supply 
for our ships than the French 
think necessary for theirs, in view 
of their proposed strategy ; but 
even taking this into account, it 
appears to us that they have, as 
usual, taken the lead in quality,— 
and as they are now also adding 
quantity to quality, it must be 
admitted that our position is get- 
ting critical, and this in view of 
the possibility of only one enemy. 
But when we also cast our eyes 
eastward, reckon the Baltic and 
Black Sea fleets, and remember 
that ambitious and ever-watchful 
Russia is pursuing a settled policy 
of advance upon India, and only 
waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make her next step, he 
must be a blind Englishman, 
Scotsman, or loyal Irishman who 
fails to realise that, if Great 
Britain does not promptly make 
an unprecedented effort, regardless 


of expense, to regain her more 


than doubtful naval supremacy 
over her possible, and we might 
almost say probable, enemies, she 
will have deserved the inevitable 
fate of all rich nations which fail 
to take adequate measures for their 
own defence. 
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THE INDIAN 


NEARLY eight months ago the 
Indian mints were closed to the 
private coinage of silver. This 
step was taken somewhat in a 
panic, on account of the then im- 
pending repeal of the Sherman 
Law in the United States. At 
the end of 1892 the failure of the 
International Monetary Congress 
at Brussels seemed to have de- 
stroyed the last hope of silver 
being restored to a definite inter- 
national ratio with gold as a stan- 
dard of value. Then it became a 
question with the two principal 
silver - currency countries—India 
and the United States—which was 
to escape, first from the appre- 
hended collapse of the white metal. 
India, being less hampered with 
party politics, was able to forestall 
the Americans. Under the im- 
pression that silver was doomed 
in any case, the Indian Govern- 
ment urged drastic remedies, 
Some currency reformers at Cal- 
cutta had discovered a short and 
easy cut to a gold standard with- 
out gold, and its official sympathies 
being all in the same direction, it 
earnestly pressed their views on 
the Secretary of State. He had 
them investigated at length by a 
commission of experts, presided 
over by Lord Herschell, who, 
without committing themselves to 
a gold standard without gold, gave 
a guarded and qualified sanction 
to the closing of the mints against 
the free coinage of silver. Having 
to be content with this half-hearted 
approval of the home authorities, 
the Government of India had a 
new Currency Act passed through 
all its stages at a single sitting of 
the Legislative Council. It demon- 
etised silver, and created a myth- 
ical rupee, which was to be con- 
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CURRENCY MUDDLE, 


vertible into sterling at the rate of 
fifteen to the sovereign. 

This compromise had the natural 
fate of its kind. Its own authors 
differed as to the meaning of it, 
and were at cross-purposes from 
the moment they tried to carry it 
out. It forthwith provoked a lively 
correspondence by cable between 
the Governor-General (Lord Lans- 
downe) and the Secretary of State. 
The telegrams, which were after- 
wards submitted in all innocence 
to Parliament, exhibit the noble 
lords in an incredible state of 
mutual misunderstanding. They 
had not taken the trouble to agree 
beforehand either as to what they 
were going to do or how they 
were to do it. There were two 
programmes in the field, which 
jostled each other, and at last they 
ended in a deadlock, Oalcutta 
thought it had drawn the India 
Office into a currency revolution ; 
but the India Office hastened to 
protest that it had only committed 
itself to a small experiment. The 
Governor-General assumed that 
the 16d. limit for the new rupee 
was to be a minimum below which 
Council bills should not be sold ; 
but the Secretary of State promptly 
undeceived him by explaining that 
the 16d. was a maximum intended 
to avert a possible convulsion of 
trade by a too rapid rise in the 
rupee. This by no means unim- 
portant detail of the scheme was 
thus looked at from exactly oppo- 
site standpoints in London and 
Calcutta. Equally sharp diver- 
gence of opinion arose as to the 
method of selling the Council bills. 
The Governor-General, supported 
no doubt by his Council, was for 
starving the market into submis- 
sion, ‘We think it desirable,” 
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he telegraphed, ‘“‘that the gold 
standard should be made effective 
as soon as possible ;” and his 
recipe for it was to hold back the 
Council bills until their official 
gold value of 16d. per rupee was 
forthcoming. But again the Sec- 
retary of State had to oppose a 
different and almost directly con- 
trary view. He disclaimed the 
imaginary gold standard, and drew 
the line at checking the fall of the 
rupee. 

The Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State having made a false start, 
seem never to have got into line 
again. Lord Lansdowne’s term 
had only a few months to run, and 
Lord Kimberley may have pre- 
ferred waiting for a new Viceroy 
of his own selection who would 
support him, to contending with 
one who was directly at variance 
with him on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new policy. Whether 
for this or other reasons, a purely 
negative attitude was maintained 
till January (1894), when, on the 
eve of Lord Lansdowne’s retire- 
ment, an important decision was 
taken by the Secretary of State. 
The minimum value which it had 
been intended to give to the new 
rupee having failed to assert itself 
against a flood of cheap silver, 
two alternatives offered themselves 
—either to handicap silver by an 
import duty, or to let the India 
Council underbid it with their bills. 
Lord Kimberley preferred the lat- 
ter of the two evils, whereupon he 
was assailed by all who had op- 
posed the closing of the mints with 
jeers of failure and retreat. Bi- 
metallists and monometallists com- 
bined against him in a chorus of 
condemnation far more vigorous 
than enlightening. But he has 
had the satisfaction of seeing his 
censors also much divided among 
themselves as to the real object 
of last year’s leap in the dark. 
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Definite ideas on that point being 
an essential preliminary to useful 
criticism, we submit that the 
results aimed at in the closing of 
the mints were— 

First, a great reduction in the 
demand for silver in India, and 
consequently in the importation 
of it. 

Second, an advance in the rate 
of exchange, through the dimin- 
ished competition of silver with 
Council bills. 

Third, a limitation of the heavy 
and growing losses suffered by the 
Government of India through fall- 
ing exchange. 

Fourth, a reconstitution of the 
Indian Budget on a solid basis, 
minimising, as far as possible, its 
great disturber, a depreciating 
rupee. 

Thus it was specially and par- 
ticularly in the interest of the 
Indian Treasury that the experi- 
ment was tried. Its direct object 
was to get rid, once and for all, 
of the exchange incubus, which was 
then costing the Treasury seven 
millions sterling a-year, and which 
increased by nearly a million ster- 
ling with every further fall of a 
penny in the rupee. With the 
Indian Government it was, in fact, 
a question of solvency—a life-and- 
death question. The retiring Fin- 
ance Minister, Sir David Barbour, 
had in March 1893 estimated for 
the coming year a deficit of a 
crore and a half, to which another 
crore was subsequently added by 
the exchange compensation allow- 
ance granted to European officials. 
Though the ordinary revenue was 
steadily growing, its increase could 
not keep pace with the loss caused 
by the fall in silver and the conse- 
quent enormous increase in the 
number of rupees required to pay 
the gold debts of the Treasury. By 
closing the mints to private coin- 
age of silver, it was intended to 
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stop the unlimited manufacture of 
rupees, and thereby to check their 
constant depreciation. If India 
had had a paper instead of a silver 
currency, its right to stop the sup- 
ply, when it found the circulation 
redundant and exchange falling, 
would never have been questioned. 
What has been so severely con- 
demned at Calcutta would have 
been warmly commended had it 
taken place at Buenos Ayres. But 
the strongest champions of nation- 
al solvency, as applied to South 
American republics, would have us 
risk the insolvency of the Indian 
empire with the lightest of hearts. 

Grasping firmly this central 
fact, that the object of the Indian 
Government in closing the mints 
was to avert the dire alternative 
of having to choose between in- 
solvency and an indefinite increase 
of taxation, let us proceed to notice 
the various difficulties and objec- 
tions encountered. 

First, the Indian banks were 
unanimously against it. They are 
little else nowadays than dealers 
in exchange, the most risky and 
speculative business on the face of 
the earth. Exchange fluctuations 
are what they live on, and they 
did not, of course, relish the pros- 
pect of losing the best part of 
their livelihood. The Indian Gov- 
ernment had to count on their 
opposition in any case, and it 
unfortunately made no effort to 
conciliate them. On the contrary, 
assuming too rashly that it was 
independent of them, it treated 
them rather harshly in its applica- 
tion of the new policy. The mints 
were abruptly closed, without even 
a day’s notice, which may have 
been necessary to prevent specu- 
lative exports from Europe; but 
not a particle of indulgence was 
given even to bond fide shipments 
actually in transit. In the case 


of the Indian banks these exceeded 
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a million sterling; and lookin 
back now, it is evident that the 
Government would have been wiser 
to admit them. At first it abso- 
lutely refused any concession, and 
the banks were threatened with a 
loss of 6 per cent on the total 
value of the shipments. Ulti- 
mately, however, the silver was 
taken over at cost price in Lon- 
don, and paid for in rupees at the 
exchange of the day when it was 
presented at the mints. The 
banks escaped with an average 
loss of about 1 per cent and in- 
terest. This naturally sharpened 
their original dislike of the new 
departure ; and, in City language, 
they have since had their revenge 
by “crabbing” it at every turn. 
Second, the silver market has 
quite unexpectedly proved too 
much for the new rupee. The 
experience of Western countries on 
similar occasions has been alto- 
gether falsified in the inscrutable 
East. When the mints were 
closed against silver in France, 
that practically closed the French 
market for it. There being abun- 
dance of five-franc pieces for cir- 
culation, the only demand left was 
for industrial purposes. So in the 
United States the repeal of the 
Sherman Law reduced silver out- 
side of the currency to a com- 
modity of limited use. The fall 
in price tempted no one to buy it 
because it was cheap, or on the 
chance of something happening to 
restore its value. It became a 
discredited and neglected metal. 
But in India the first effect of 
closing the mints was exactly the 
reverse of what it had been else- 


where. The natives, instead of 
taking alarm, welcomed the 
change. Instead of hastening, as 


it had been feared they might do, 
to sell the discredited metal, they 
bought it more eagerly. In the 
first seven months of the fiscal 
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year (April to October inclusive) 
the imports of silver into India, 
which in the corresponding period 
of 1890-91 had amounted to 468 
lakhs, and in 1891-92 to 874 lakhs, 
rose to 970 lakhs. The closing of 
the mints, which was to have 
practically shut out silver from 
India, doubled the normal demand 
for it! What the motives may be 
which instigated so surprising and 
remarkable a craze it is impos- 
sible as yet to ascertain definitely. 
Speculation has had a share in it, 
doubtless. Indian dealers in silver 
were quick to see that the closing 
of the mints put a premium on the 
coined as compared with the un- 
coined metal, which would increase 
with the rise of the exchange. 
They accordingly sent silver up 
the country to be sold to the na- 
tives against rupees, and thus old 
hoards of rupees have been drawn 
out, to be replaced by bars and 
other uncoined metal. The bazaar 
dealers themselves and private 
capitalists are understood also to 
have accumulated large stocks, in 
the hope of an import duty being 
imposed. All the native States 
possessing mints of their own have 
gaily made hay while the sun 
shone, turning out rupees by the 
million, for which they have no 
use at home, and no circulation 
outside their own territory. Toa 
large extent the silver-buying in 
India may have been a gamble; 
but anyhow it has helped, for the 
time being, to paralyse the rehabili- 
tation of the rupee. 

Third, the India Council had to 
start their experiment at a most un- 
favourable moment. In this mat- 
ter they had virtually no choice, 
as, if they were to act at all, they 
had to forestall the repeal of the 
Sherman Law. It is not to be 
supposed that any less urgent 
motive could have induced them 
to begin tinkering with exchange 
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at the close of the export season, 
when the exchange market is 
at its weakest. From June to 
December the demand for remit- 
tances to India is always at a 
minimum, and the ordinary stag- 
nation of the dull season was sure 
to be aggravated at the outset by 
the Council’s attempt to establish 
an artificial exchange above mar- 
ket level. Lancashire shipped 
extra consignments of cotton 
goods, in the hope of benefiting 
by the sixteen-penny rupee, which 
turned out a delusion and a snare. 
Per contra, Indian exporters were 
hampered by getting fewer rupees 
for their pounds sterling, and 
their business fell off. Simul- 
taneously the gold prices of In- 
dian produce in Europe had, as 
a rule, fallen to unprecedented 
depths. This alone would have 
checked Indian exports, and com- 
bined with the official attempt to 
raise exchange, it wellnigh killed 
them. India having to pay for 
increased imports with diminished 
exports, the balance of trade 
turned against her, and she had 
little to receive from Europe. 
What little remittance was wanted 
the Indian banks would have had 
no difficulty in providing, even if 
silver had been shut off as well 
as Council bills; but the craze for 
cheap silver which seized India 
rendered their task more than 
easy. Whatever the final result 
may be, the first stage ended in 
a complete victory for the banks 
over the India Council. 

Fourth, the practical opposition 
of the banks was supported and 
reinforced by a strong theoretical 
opposition of various kinds. The 
bimetallists of course watched the 
blundering and floundering of the 
experimenters with undisguised 
satisfaction. They had predicted 
failure from the beginning, and 
such predictions always have a 
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tain power of self - fulfilment. 
In this instance the bimeitallists 
have enjoyed the society and co- 
operation of economic authorities 
whom they are more accustomed 
to see arrayed against them. The 
monometallists who follow the 
standard of Bagehot and Giffen 
were almost as indignant at the 
closing of the Indian mints as the 
Bimetallic League itself. Their 
faith in a gold standard has, 
it appears, geographical limits. 
While they maintain it to be the 
only possible policy for their own 
country, they declare it to be 
utterly unsuited to the East. 
When the United States was still 
under the yoke of the Bland Law, 
they said much the same thing of 
the West. Then Mr Giffen saw 
no reason why the Americans 
should not be happy and pros- 
perous on a silver basis, but the 
Americans themselves saw other- 
wise. They discovered that there 
was no middle course between a 
gold standard and a genuine bi- 
metallic standard, so when they 
could not get real bimetallism they 
stopped buying silver. By the 
same authorities India is regard- 
ed as another predestined silver- 
money country. It is a “sphere 
of influence” which the gold- 
standard men graciously assign 
to the white metal. Orientals, 
they say, love silver, and cannot 
be happy without it. They have 
preferred it from time immemorial, 
and it is useless to try to wean 
them from it. The cheaper and 
more depreciated it becomes, the 
more they will be wedded to it; 
then why disturb them? Silver 
pleases them, and if it hurts the 
Indian Exchequer badly, it atones 
for that by “stimulating exports.” 
Later on we shall have to ex- 
amine this theory of low exchange 
stimulating exports. 


Fifth, the currency experi- 
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ment had arrayed against it in 
India a variety of powerful local 
interests. The owners of the Bom- 
bay and Calcutta cotton-mills fore- 
saw that it would handicap them 
in the Eastern markets, of which 
they had hitherto enjoyed almost a 
monopoly. The bulk of their pro- 
duction is sold in silver-currency 
countries, such as China, Japan, 
and the Straits Settlements. They 
are paid for it in silver, and while 
the mints were open, a tolah or 
three-eighths of an ounce of silver 
was synonymous with a rupee. 
But after the closing of the mints 
the metal lost fifteen per cent of 
its market value, while if the official 
minimum could have been estab- 
lished, the rupee would have been 
fixed at five or six per cent above 
its old silver value. Either, then, 
the Ohinese purchaser must pay 
more silver for his cotton goods, or 
the Indian exporter must get fewer 
rupees. In reality there may have 
been a little of both; but the silver 
received is no longer of the same 
practical utility in India. Silver 
cannot as formerly be converted 
into rupees, and the rupees paid 
away by the mill-owner in wages 
and working expenses. It has to 
be sold in the bazaar and rupees 
bought with it, which the mill- 
owner finds to be a great incon- 
venience. Moreover, he loses the 
advantage he used to have over 
his Lancashire competitors, and 
is himself placed at a disadvan- 
tage beside the Japanese exporter, 
with whom silver still continues 
to be free money. His complaint 
is heartily indorsed by the In- 
dian tea-planters, who have to 
compete in London with China 
teas which have still all the benefit 
of the cheap dollar. If the sixteen- 
penny rupee had become a reality, 
every pound sterling returned to 
an Indian tea-garden would have 
represented there a maximum of 
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fifteen rupees available for work- 
ing expenses, while every pound 
sterling returned to China in the 
form of silver would, on a falling 
market, have yielded a steadily in- 
creasing quantity of silver. True, 
its exchange value would be falling 
in China as well as in London, 
but its domestic purchasing power 
would not fall so rapidly. In 
many cases it might not fall at 
all. 

We have now endeavoured to 
summarise, as clearly as the com- 
plex character of the subject will 
admit, the motives and aims of the 
currency experiment on the one 
hand, and on the other the obsta- 
cles and objections it encountered. 
Neither of them seems to have 
been maturely and comprehensive- 
ly considered beforehand. Both in 
London and in Calcutta the feeble 
grasp shown of the problem on 
hand is astounding. The very 
nature of the crisis seems to have 
been but dimly apprehended. All 
through it was treated as a cur- 
rency trouble, though that was but 
one side of it. The fall in the 
rupee was blamed for everything— 
the loss on exchange, the growth 
of expenditure, and the increasing 
difficulty of balancing the Budget. 
But the rupee, if it could have 
answered for itself, might have had 
something cogent to say to its offi- 
cial guardians. The India Council, 
in struggling to keep up the price 
of their bills, have thought of that 
only. Apparently never a sus- 
picion crossed their minds of the 
system they were working on, or a 
thought that it might be improved. 
Like an ancient and venerable in- 
stitution, their method of selling 
bills lived on unquestioned, though 
if it had not been found in exist- 
ence, it is about the last sort of 
agency which would have been 
created for such a purpose. Its 
special object is to provide funds 
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for the manifold engagements of 
the Indian Government in Eng- 
land. These averaged till lately 
sixteen millions sterling a - year, 
which if the rupee were at par 
would be equivalent to one hun- 
dred and sixty million rupees. But 
in order to cover depreciation, 
about seventy millions extra had to 
be provided in 1892, and in the 
current fiscal year it may have to 
be as much as ninety millions. 
India, however, is not the first 
country which has had a heavy 
burden of gold obligations to meet 
with depreciated currency. The 
problem is perfectly familiar to 
various impecunious States in 
Europe and to nearly every repub- 
lic in South America. Under the 
pressure of watchful and suspicious 
creditors, they have had to handle 
it vigorously. India, not being 
pressed by bondholders, and hav- 
ing hitherto contrived to stretch 
its revenue so as to cover the loss 
on exchange, has till now not at- 
tempted to get at the root of the 
difficulty, which is the wastefulness 
of contracting gold debts without 
having gold revenues to pay them 
with. Years ago the Indian Gov- 
ernment should have made up its 
mind either to borrow only in its 
own currency, or, if it borrowed in 
gold, to provide at once for the 
service of such loans in gold. The 
same with its military and civil 
charges which have to be paid in 
England. Had it been foreseen 
that the rupee would decline to un- 
der fourteenpence, a very different 
financial policy might have been 
pursued. But the best has to be 
made now of things as they are, 
and the first necessity is to alter 
the system of providing for the 
gold obligations of the Treasury. 
Instead of wild irresponsible talk 
about selling Council bills for what 
they will fetch, let us have some 
sane suggestions for = 
G 
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the amount of Council bills re- 
quired, and for distributing the 
pressure of them, which is now 
concentrated in the weekly sales. 
There is one remedy which has 
been very effective with States 
worse situated than India is, or 
is ever likely to be. The Argen- 
tine Republic, whose foreign debt 
is appalling in proportion to that 
of India, and its currency twice 
as badly depreciated as the rupee, 
contrives somehow to raise thirty 
million dollars a-year of gold duties 
through its custom-house alone,— 
a source of income which to this 
day is practically untouched in 
India. The Argentine customs 
duties are specially pledged to the 
service of the foreign loans, which 
could never have been raised but 
on them. 

Why should a measure which 
has worked well even in a de- 
moralised South American repub- 
lic, with the loosest sort of ad- 
ministration, not be worth trying 
by an Anglo-Saxon Government 
in a State where it would be so 
much easier to apply? India has 
as yet no customs revenue to speak 
of. Out of 670 million rupees of 
imports, all but forty millions are 
admitted free. No other country 
in the world has found it possible 
to carry a heavy debt on so slender 
a customs tariff. A five per cent 
ad valorem duty applied all round 
to the existing free list would yield 
over thirty million rupees, which, 
if levied as they should be in gold, 
would represent three millions 
sterling — nearly one-half of the 
loss on exchange in 1892. For gold 
payments the metal itself need 
not be absolutely required. In the 
Argentine Republic importers have 
the option to pay either in gold 
or its equivalent in paper, at an 
official rate of exchange announced 
from day to day, and nine-tenths 
of the payments are actually made 
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in paper. Three millions sterling 
of new revenue would be a wind- 
fall for an Indian Finance Minister, 
but gold payments need not end 
there. They might be applied also 
to railway rates, which at present 
suffer almost as much from the fall 
of the rupee as the public revenue 
does. The gross earnings of the 
railways exceed 200 million rupees 
a-year, and the interest charges 
which have to be paid at home in 
respect of them amount to nearly 
six millions sterling a-year. To 
place that money in London re- 
quires between eighty and ninety 
million rupees, of which fully one- 
third represents loss on exchange. 
Indian railways are all English 
owned, the same as the principal 
railways at the River Plate, which, 
as a rule, protect themselves from 
the vagaries of Argentine currency 
by gold tariffs. Their rates, though 
collected in paper, are adjusted 
week by week to the gold premium. 
Hence they are practically fixed, 
no matter how the paper dollar may 
rise or fall. And the customers 
of the railways seldom grumble 
when rates are raised, as the dearer 
gold is, the more dollars they will be 
getting for their produce. If the 
rupee is to follow the same down- 
ward course as the Argentine 
dollar, Indian railways may also 
be forced to protect themselves 
against it by adopting gold tariffs, 
either on the Argentine system or 
some modification of it. The 
principle should be strictly applied 
throughout, that all revenues carry- 
ing liabilities in gold should be 
collected as far as possible on a 
gold basis. Customs duties are 
essentially of that class, and so are 
railway earnings. Even the gen- 
eral revenues of India might to a 
considerable extent be safeguard- 
ed from fluctuations of exchange. 
The Herschell Oommission re- 
viewed them carefully in order to 
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discover where they might be in- 
creased, and its conclusions were 
rather discouraging. The land 
revenue, it thought, could not be 
interfered with, and the yield of 
opium is determined by the Chinese 
market ; but there are many sub- 
sidiary branches of revenue which 
might with a little management be 
made to bear the risk of a further 
fall in the rupee. It might be 
made clear to the taxpayers that 
in putting certain taxes on a gold 
basis the Government was getting 
no more for itself, but was only 
ensuring the payment of its gold 
obligations, and avoiding the neces- 
sity to impose new taxation for the 
same purpose. Suppose that for 
fiscal purposes the rupee standard 
were fixed at fifteenpence. While 
the rupee remained at that figure, 
all duties declared payable on a 
gold basis would be collected at 
their nominal amount. When the 
rupee declined to fourteenpence, a 
sufficient premium would have 
to be added to the duty to main- 
tain its yield at fifteenpence, and 
so on indefinitely as the fall pro- 
ceeded. Among existing revenues 
a very considerable proportion 
seems eligible for such treatment ; 
for instance— 

Tens of Rupees. 


Railway earnings 19,938,000 
Salt b 8,636,000 
Excise . 5,117,000 
Stamps . ° 4,262,000 
Assessed taxes . . 1,652,000 
Irrigation, roads, build- 

ings, &c. . 7,507,000 


Rx. 47,112,000 


Add for customs duties, on the 
low estimate of five per cent ad 
valorem, three million tens of 
rupees (Rx. 3,000,000), and fifty 
millions (Rx. 50,000,000) of rev- 
enue is found to be more or less 
available for collection on a gold 
basis, with a maximum of, say, 
fifteenpence. But one-third of 
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that placed on a gold basis would 
yield all that is really needful. 
A home expenditure of sixteen 
millions sterling would, at the rate 
of fifteenpence per rupee, require 
Council drawings for about 2500 
lakhs or Rx. 25,000,000. Were 
so much of the Indian revenue 
placed on a gold basis by the pro- 
cess above explained, a self-adjust- 
ing limit would be put to the loss 
on exchange, which now upsets 
all calculations and threatens the 
gravest financial embarrassment to 
the Treasury. In any case there 
has got to be fresh taxation, and a 
good deal of it. The only question 
is, whether it is to be silver taxes, 
which will be continually declining 
in gold value, and requiring to be re- 
adjusted every now and then to the 
gold obligations of the Treasurr, 
or gold taxes, which will adjust 
themselves in the collection, taking 
fewer rupees when exchange is high 
and more rupees when it is low. 
The latter would not only be a 
sounder and more reliable revenue 
for the Treasury, but it would be 
more equitable to the taxpayers. 
The advocates of allowing the rupee 
to drift are convinced of nothing 
so strongly as that low exchange 
is good for the people of India, 
especially for the growers of ex- 
ports to Europe. So then, when 
the natives were prospering under 
a low exchange and a cheap rupee 
they would be least inclined to 
grudge some extra taxation. When 
they were suffering from a high 
exchange, which means bad Euro- 
pean markets for them, they would 
be consoled with an automatic 
reduction in their taxes. 

If the Indian Government had 
begun at this end of the difficulty, 
the financial end, they might, it 
seems to us, have found a simpler 
key to it than in their vain manipu- 
lation of Council bills. A con- 
siderable amount of gold might 
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have been drawn in by gold taxes, 
and its circulation might have 
been stimulated among the people. 
Gradually it would have become 
available for exchange operations ; 
and every ounce of gold that the 
Indian Government could lay its 
hands on, every gold bill it could 
draw on London from Calcutta or 
Bombay, would have reduced by 
so much the amount to be raised by 
its antiquated and clumsy method 
of Council drawings. Looking 
from this point of view, it seems 
almost ludicrous that so logical 
and natural a corollary of the 
adoption of a gold standard should 
never have suggested itself, when 
last year’s leap in the dark was 
being taken. Cheap sneers have 
been cast at the “gold standard 
without gold,” but it was not 
necessarily absurd and impossible, 
and the present experiment proves 
nothing either for or against it. 
Its inventors might have been 
pardoned starting without gold; 
but they gave a much stronger 
proof of fatuity in omitting to 
make any provision for acquiring 
it hereafter. It seems never to 
have occurred to them that they 
would need it. They assumed 
that their grand coup would be 
so successful as to force up the 
exchange over their maximum 
of sixteenpence, and bring gold 
pouring in on them. 

The most vital and incompre- 
hensible blunder of all was the 
calm neglect with which the gold 
side of the question was treated. 
It was ignored both as a means of 
strengthening the revenue and as 
a factor in exchange. Had a 
moderate customs tariff, payable 
in gold, been made part of the 
scheme, not only might disappoint- 
ments which have happened been 
avoided, but some positive advan- 
tages might have been gained. 
The following might have been 
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counted on, almost with cer- 
tainty :— 

A tariff of gold duties would 
have been a practical step, however 
small, toward the gold standard 
which had been decreed academi- 
cally, and would have shown that 
the Government was in earnest 
about it. 

It would have furnished the 
nucleus of a gold revenue, the 
moral effect of which would have 
been ten times greater than the 
value of the gold itself. 

It would have checked the 
sudden rush of imports caused by 
the rise in exchange which fol- 
lowed the closing of the mints; 
and to that extent it might have 
averted, or at least modified, the 
disturbance of trade, which has 
paralysed the sale of Council bills. 

It would have conciliated the 
Bombay and Calcutta mill-owners, 
instead of rousing their opposition 
by flooding India and China with 
Lancashire cottons, and otherwise 
demoralising their Eastern markets. 

It would have weakened the 
opposition of the Indian banks, 
and given them less occasion for 
persistent hostility. 

With the merest suggestion of 
a gold revenue, and an ultimate 
gold reserve attached to it, the 
scheme might have been recog- 
nised, even by those who dif- 
fered from it, as a bona fide at- 
tempt to place Indian finance on 
a sound basis. In its present 
crude inchoate form it is neither 
sincere nor scientific, nor even 
sensible. If its task had been 
much easier and simpler, it could 
hardly have succeeded, with some 
of the elementary conditions of 
success wanting. Nothing has 
been either proved or disproved 
by the haphazard procedure of 
the past eight months. Results, 
however unsatisfactory and dis- 
couraging, have no decisive mean- 
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ing as yet. Predictions have 
been falsified on all sides—among 
the opponents of the scheme as 
well as among its supporters. It is 
easy to sneer at Lord Kimberley’s 
delusive hope that the competition 
of silver had been got rid of by the 
closing of the mints ; but the other 
side might like to see a little more 
practical evidence of their “ stimu- 
lating exports” theory. Since the 
withdrawal of the official minimum 
for Oouncil bills, exchange has 
fallen to the lowest point on 
record, being at this moment a 
substantial fraction under 14d. 
And still exports hang fire; still 
silver pours into India, and con- 
tinues to hold the lead of Council 
bills in their downward course. 
If the closing of the. mints and 
the attempt to peg up Council 
bills have been the dismal failure 
they are called, is the rival policy 
of leaving silver and Council bills 
to fight it out doing much better ? 
With the rupee verging toward 
13d. and silver at 294d. per ounce, 
is.there as yet the slightest in- 
dication that either of them has 
touched bottom? Can any one 
even among the “leave them 
to chance” doctrinaires hazard a 
guess where their decline is likely 
to stop ? 

Meanwhile the Finance Minister 
for India has shortly to produce a 
Budget based on guesswork esti- 
mates. One of the most consider- 
able items in his expenditure, loss 
on exchange, he can no more fore- 
cast than he can foretell the next 
change of policy at the India 
Office. Steady exchange is the 
corner-stone of sound finance for 
a Government with heavy obliga- 
tions to meet abroad; but the 
rupee he has to calculate with is a 
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will-o’-the-wisp which a year or 
two ago meant 16d., now it means 
barely 14d., and a few months 
hence it may be only a shilling. 
For every penny of additional fall 
in exchange he has now to provide 
another 160 lakhs of rupees, which 
at 14d. is close on a million sterling. 
The current year (1893-94) will 
leave him with a deficit of at 
least two millions sterling,! to say 
nothing of the twelve hundred 
lakhs of Council bills which may 
remain unsold. If for the coming 
year he could reckon on an ex- 
change as good as 14d., this deficit 
would be doubled, and the shilling 
rupee which many speak so lightly 
of would treble it. No Govern- 
ment in the world could face such 
a financial prospect, least of all 
India, where the tax-gatherer has 
to be so heedful of popular habits 
and prejudices. His range of 
operation is so limited and beset 
with so many obstacles that to raise 
only half a million sterling of new 
revenue requires the most anxious 
study and deliberation, Even the 
comprehensive gold tariff here 
recommended would bring in only 
three millions sterling, unless in- 
deed it were made to include 
silver, when another half million 
might be got out of it, provided it 
did not prove prohibitive alto- 
gether. Three millions sterling of 
new customs revenue would barely 
cover the deficit already visible, 
and a shilling rupee would inflict 
on the Treasury a fresh deficit of 
over two millions sterling. 

From a Budget point of view, 
the policy of allowing the rupee to 
take care of itself is sheer reckless- 
ness such as no English adminis- 
tration can be suspected of for a 
moment. At whatever sacrifice 





1 It has since been semi-officially announced that the deficit will be 350 lakhs 
of rupees, equal at 14d. to fully two millions sterling. The Budget statement is 
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of official dignity or economic 
theory, India has to be kept sol- 
vent. But the duty of India 
toward silver is a much more ob- 
secure and complex question. We 
know as yet very little of the real 
causes of the enormous absorption 
of the white metal which has been 
going on since the closing of the 
mints. No practical opinion can 
be formed as to whether it is a 
temporary or a permanent move- 
ment, still less as to how far it is 
natural and how far manipulated. 
The theoretical “ stimulators of ex- 
ports” would have us believe that 
it results from an inborn and irre- 
pressible craving of the natives for 
silver, but the import returns do 
not bear out such a theory. They 
indicate rather a spasmodic and 
irregular demand — very strong 
in some years and quite weak in 
others. The past two years have 
seen it at its strongest, the ship- 
ments of silver from this country 
to India having aggregated in 
1892, £11,865,478, and in 1893, 
£11,415,221. In the five or six 
years immediately preceding, they 
averaged little more than half 
as much. The largest total was 
£8,177,684 in 1890, and the lowest 
£5,273,153 in 1886. Comparative 
cheapness may have prompted in- 
creased buying, but it has not been 
the only or the strongest stimulus. 
There have been great increases 
also in dear years, for instance in 
1890, when the sudden rise in the 
price of silver caused by the pass- 
ing of the Sherman Law should, 
on this theory, have checked the 
Indian demand. But precisely 
the contrary happened. The ship- 
ments of 1890 (£8,177,684) were 
the largest there had been for a 
dozen years. Conversely, when the 
price fell in 1891, the Indian de- 
mand did not grow, as it should 
have done on the analogy of last 
year, for the shipments declined to 
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the extent of a million and a half 
sterling. In fact, the excessive 
imports of 1893 are no more to 
be explained by any general hypo- 
thesis than are the abnormal in- 
creases in years like 1876 and 
1877, when the imports rose 
from four and a half millions 
sterling, first to eleven millions, 
and then to nearly seventeen 
millions, 

The alleged partiality of India 
for silver is a recent discovery, and 
not so many years ago a partiality 
for gold might have been quite as 
plausibly alleged. Previous to the 
closing of the French mints against 
silver in 1873, India drew from 
Europe about equal quantities of 
the two precious metals. From 
two and a half to three millions 
sterling of gold was about the 
yearly average. For a time it de- 
clined, but in 1876 it started again 


tnd rose gradually to over five 


millions sterling a-year. Between 
1886 and 1888 it fell off once more, 
but only to revive in the next 
three years, when it ranged from 
two millions to over three millions 
sterling a-year. Silver has not al- 
ways been the favourite metal in 
India. Now and then a decided 
partiality for gold betrays itself, 
and its movements are quite as diffi- 
cult to follow as those of silver. So 
far from the large imports of silver 
which followed the closing of the 
mints being proof that it is the 
only money India will have, they 
may decline as suddenly as they 
rose, and relieve a good many 
critics from the trouble of dog- 
matising about them. They may 
explain themselves best of all 
by simply subsiding, as kindred 
movements have done before. At 
present there is not enough known 
about them to justify decisive 
action either for or against them. 

Neither has the theory of low 
exchange stimulating exports got 
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beyond the tentative stage. The 
Herschell Commission examined it 
in a not unfriendly spirit, but after 
much searching of statistics they 
hesitated to commit themselves 
to it as a currency principle. In 
their report they say—‘“ Although 
one may be inclined, regarding 
the matter theoretically, to accept 
the proposition that the suggested 
stimulus would be the result of a 
falling exchange, an examination 


of the statistics of exported pro- 


duce does not appear to afford any 
substantial foundation for the view 
that in practice this stimulus, as- 
suming it to have existed, has had 
any prevailing effect on the course 
of trade. On the contrary, the 
progress of the export trade has 
been less with a rapidly falling 
than with a steady exchange.” The 
report proceeds to clinch this con- 
tradiction of the Giffen doctrine 
with some very noteworthy figures, 
showing that, in the five years from 
1872 to 1877, while the gold value 
of the rupee declined fully 11 per 
cent, the merchandise exports, in- 
stead of being stimulated, were 
smaller at the end of the period 
than they had been at the begin- 
ning. The most remarkable stimu- 
lus that India’s exports ever ex- 
hibited was in the six years from 
1879 to 1885, when, with a com- 
paratively steady exchange, they 
increased by no less than 36} per 
cent. But the advocates of stimu- 
lating exports, regardless of bud- 
gets and gold liabilities, have fur- 
nished later evidence against 
themselves. The ‘Economist’ of 
February 3 draws from the trade 
returns of India for the five months 
ended in November 1893, new 
arguments against the closing of 
the mints. In the imports it 
discovers an increase from Rx. 
25,597,000, in the same period of 
1892, to Rx. 31,070,000 ; the real 
reason for which is now well 
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known. A rush of imports was 
the necessary consequence of the 
artificial rise in exchange with 
which the new rupee was inaugu- 
rated. The Indian authorities 
deliberately brought that on them- 
selves, and might have easily pre- 
vented it by imposing customs 
duties to counterbalance the ad- 
vantage given to importers by the 
higher exchange. Conversely, the 
same cause should have checked 
exports ; but here the ‘ Economist’ 
has to be content with very incon- 
clusive figures. In the five months 
exports diminished only from Rx. 
36,731,200 to Rx. 35,675,200, a 
merely nominal shrinkage, the 
whole blame of which cannot be 
thrown on the closing of the mints. 
Other contributing causes were the 
simultaneous fall in gold prices in 
Europe, the intensified competi- 
tion of Lancashire and Japan in 
Eastern markets, and the general 
stagnation of trade. Oauses quite 
apart from currency have checked 
exports every where—in the United 
Kingdom, in Germany, and in 
France, as well as in India. To 
put the whole of the Indian de- 
crease down to the closing of the 
mints is mere argufying rather 
than reasoning. Those who wish to 
get at the real truth will proceed 
much more cautiously, and analyse 
their facts more thoroughly. 

If it were mathematically de- 
monstrable that a low exchange 
checks imports and stimulates 
exports, a Government in the posi- 
tion of that of India might still 
hesitate to finance on such a 
policy. The fall of exchange 
might cost the country far more 
in the shape of bad budgets and 
oppressive taxes than it would 
gain by the increased exports. 
Let us not forget that the first 
duty of a Government is to be 
solvent ; in other words, to keep it- 
self financially as well as morally 
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and physically fit to govern. The 
depreciation of the rupee has 
already gone far enough to en- 
danger that primary requisite of 
civil order in India. To let it 
go much further will be to reduce 
India to the precarious financial 
level of Italy or Spain. If a 
falling exchange were certain to 
stimulate exports, and thus enable 
India to support the burden of 
a cheap and nasty currency, it 
would still be too fearful a risk 
to run; but for an uncertain and 
problematic experiment, it would 
be madness. The policy of letting 
silver and Council bills run each 
other down indefinitely, offers no 
prospect but sheer bewilderment. 
There is no saying where it might 
lead—how far silver might fall in 
such a competition, what the loss 
on exchange might grow to, how 
many millions of new taxes might 
have to be imposed to fill up the 
yawning deficit in the budget, 
and what havoc might be wrought 
among rupee securities of all 
classes. Financial suicide is the 
only term to describe such a pros- 

t. It were at once an incon- 
ceivable, intolerable, and irrational 
issue to the crisis. 

If India cannot venture to con- 
template seriously an indefinite 
fall in the rupee, neither is it a 
pleasant prospect for England. 
There is an English side to the 
stimulating of Indian exports 
which requires to be considered 
as carefully as India’s own posi- 
tion. Many of these exports com- 
pete with English products both 
in our own markets and elsewhere. 
The power that a falling rupee 
gives India enables her to lay 
down cheap wheat in London to 
the injury of the British wheat- 
grower, and cheap cotton goods 
in China to the disadvantage 
of the Lancashire manufacturer. 
Even the Oobden Club might 
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look askance at free trade in bad 
money, which is what the depre- 
ciated rupee means when brought 
into competition with foreign pro- 
ducers, who have to pay for their 
labour and materials in gold. Al- 
ready England is likely to be asked 
for serious sacrifices on behalf of 
the Indian exchequer. Import 
duties are inevitable whether the 
rupee is left alone or not, and the 
chief brunt of them will fall on 
English exporters. If the latter, 
for the sake of India’s solvency, 
should agree to relinquish a valu- 
able part of their foreign trade, 
they will certainly object to hav- 
ing their candle burned for them 
at both ends — first by import 
duties levied on their goods in 
India, and next by the debase- 
ment of the rupee enabling Indian 
exports to compete unfairly with 
their own in the markets of the 
world. 

Both from the English and the 
Indian standpoint, the proposal 
to let the rupee find its own level 
simply invites the deluge. It 
would be a confession of power- 
lessness to avert or even to miti- 
gate financial anarchy. The com- 
mercial advantages claimed for 
it are, as has been shown, highly 
disputable, while there can be no 
doubt or dispute as to the deadly 
peril in which it would plunge the 
Indian Treasury. All that can 
be safely said of the crisis at 
present is, that it is not yet ripe 
for either of the extreme remedies 
recommended by rival economists. 
To impose a special import duty 
on silver might in the existing 
temper of the natives on that 
subject be politically hazardous, 
while to reopen the mints with- 
out qualification or reserve would 
be to drift into deeper and stormier 
waters than before. An undig- 
nified dilemma may be hard to 
bear, but it is less dangerous 
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than being altogether at sea, The 
emergency demands extreme cau- 
tion, for the next step, whatever 
it may be, will be more critical 
than the first. To commit a blun- 
der may be bad, but to try to 
flounder out of it in a panic is 
pretty sure to make it worse. 
In the early part of the past 
month (February) the city was 
thrown into a semi-panic by a 
daily decline in Indian exchange, 
acccompanied by a severe fall in 
rupee paper. An alarmist feeling 
pervaded not only Anglo-Indian 
circles but the markets generally. 
Day by day City editors proclaimed 
the failure of the new policy, and 
predicted an immediate reopening 
of the mints. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was said to be only 
waiting for Mr Gladstone’s return 
from Biarritz to sound the retreat, 
and his anxious consultations with 
experts of various kinds gave some 
colour to the rumour. But Sir 
William Harcourt’s funk, if it ever 
existed, had been got over before 
the reassembling of Parliament. 
He presented a bold face on the 
Treasury bench, and seized the 
earliest opportunity of contradict- 
ing the panic-mongers. Replying 
(February 13) to a friendly and 
no doubt prearranged question by 
Mr Goschen, he said there was no 
intention of reopening the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver, 
or of returning to a minimum rate 
for the sale of bills. In short, no 
change in the policy of the Indian 
Government was contemplated. A 
night or two later the Under-Sec- 
retary for India intimated that 
there would be nothing more to 
say till the Indian budget was 
submitted at Calcutta, which will 
not be for another three weeks. 
_ The general idea at the moment 
is that exchange will have to take 
its course for several months longer. 
Between the end of March and the 


close of the export season in June 
there will be time to digest the 
new budget, and to form some 
opinion of its probable effect. 
Then events may be ripe for a 
definite judgment on at least part 
of the problem, if not on the whole 
of it. Between now and June next 
a good many unexpected things 
may happen ; but even if the worst 
anticipations be realised, and the 
mints have to be reopened, it does 
not follow that they will have to 
be reopened unconditionally or on 
the same basis as before. To such 
a course obvious objections at once 
suggest themselves. The uncon- 
ditional reopening of the mints 
would confer a bonus of fifteen to 
twenty per cent on all the silver 
imported into India during their 
closure, these imports amounting 
probably to twelve millions ster- 
ling. The sudden levelling up of 
silver to the exchange value of 
the rupee, or the levelling down 
of the rupee to silver, whichever 
might happen—and no one can 
hazard a prediction on the subject 
—would once more throw every- 
thing out of gear. Were the 
mints reopened to unlimited free 
coinage, India would bind herself 
once more to silver, without re- 
serving any power to negotiate 
with other States for an inter- 
national agreement. 

Apart from the vague prospect 
of another monetary congress, new 
possibilities may open up among 
the silver-using countries of the 
East themselves. India,. China, 
Japan, and the Straits Settlements 
form a group of States having prac- 
tically a common interest in silver. 
If they fight over silver as India and 
China are doing now, they may do 
each other incalculable harm ; but 
if they could agree about it, they 
would all benefit, both in their 
trade and their national finance. 
A monetary convention between 
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them on the analogy of the Latin 
Union would be a noble diploma- 
tic achievement, quixotic-looking 
at first sight, but not to be dis- 
missed as altogether visionary. 

The basis of such a convention 
might be free coinage combined 
with a seigniorage. With the 
present very unsettled outlook for 
silver, absolutely free coinage in- 
volves too serious risks even in the 
East, but a seigniorage would give 
the Governments concerned suf- 
ficient control over it to protect 
them against further violent fluc- 
tuations in the relations of the 
two metals. If the output of 
silver should diminish and its 
price improve, a small seigniorage 
would suffice: if, on the other 
hand, the existing glut of silver 
should continue, and the price 
fall further, a heavy seigniorage 
would be required to prevent local 
exchanges being dragged down by 
the depreciating metal. 

Seigniorage has also fiscal advan- 
tages certain to commend it to any 
Eastern Government. It is an 
easy and fruitful source of revenue 
which history has sanctioned both 
in the East and the West. Already 
the principle of it has been recog- 
nised in India, where a two per 
cent seigniorage has been levied 
for years on coined silver. Were 
the mints reopened, this would 
come into operation again as a 
matter of course, and without rais- 
ing any new question of policy the 
two per cent might be trebled or 
quadrupled. Neither India, China, 
nor Japan is insensible to the 
attractions of a much-needed and 
elastic revenue thus placed by cir- 
cumstances so temptingly within 
their reach, They have only to 
arrange among themselves how to 
utilise it. 

The Secretary of State may 
seem to have tied his hands 
against taxing silver by his re- 
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cent declaration against an import 
duty. But that, as we now learn, 
referred only to a prohibitive duty 
for the purpose of upholding the 
official minimum. Having re- 
solved to abandon the official 
minimum, the other alternative 
of a special duty on silver fell 
to the ground. But the Secretary 
of State’s declaration bound him 
only on that particular point, leav- 
ing him free-handed as to other 
methods of dealing with silver. 
He may still with perfect con- 
sistency include it in a general 
import duty for revenue purposes, 
Or what is more probable, he may 
contemplate levying a substantial 
seigniorage in the event of the 
mints having to be reopened. 
And he could easily justify it 
both as a fiscal measure and a 
measure of precaution. 

The Government of India is in 
this dilemma, that neither with 
the mints open nor with the mints 
closed has it been able to exercise 
any control over silver so as to 
check its competition with Council 
bills. By merely reopening the 
mints it would drift back into a 
position already found untenable. 
The old policy of drift, pure and 
simple, is impossible; and if the 
mints must be reopened, safe- 
guards against a redundant cur- 
rency and a falling exchange will 
become more than ever necessary. 
An increased seigniorage might 
produce the desired effect more 
readily than any other means, and 
it would have the additional merit, 
by no means to be despised in 
presence of heavy deficits, of fur- 
nishing a considerable revenue. 
Unlike most taxes, it would be 
beneficial, whether its yield were 
large or small. If large, so much 
the better for the Treasury; and 
if small, so much the better for 
exchange. 

One duty is clear and urgent. 
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Additional revenue has to be 
raised; and being required to 
cover gold obligations, it should 
as far as possible be levied on 
a gold basis. Suitable measures 
should simultaneously be adopted 
to form a gold reserve, for which 
internal facilities are not wanting 
if they were energetically util- 
ised. The Government has near- 
ly three hundred million rupees 
(Rx. 28,980,000) of its own notes 
in circulation, secured on silver 
to the extent of two-thirds of their 
nominal amount (Rx. 18,566,000). 
For this silver an equivalent in gold 
might by degrees be substituted, 
thus securing the paper currency 
at least from the risk of further 
depreciation in gold value. 

Even if the mints should have 
to be reopened, the Government 
of India need not allow its own 
finances to drift back altogether 
toa silver basis. It can gradually 
transfer a large portion of them to 
a gold basis without the help of 
a legal gold standard. All future 
changes in its fiscal system, in its 
currency and banking laws, and 
in the service of its public debt, 
should have an eye to gold. Thus 
without injuring silver, and, in 
fact, while giving it a fair chance 
to recover its position in Indian 
currency, its uncertain future may 
be guarded against. 

The magical transition from a 
silver to a gold standard which 
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the Indian authorities anticipated 
has proved a delusion ; but the end 
in view may still be reached in a 
more prosaic way. The balance of 
trade will right itself with the help 
of the import duties which now 
appear imminent: home charges 
may be severely retrenched, a gold 
revenue may be gradually created, 
and the abnormal causes which 
have been all working against the 
rupee may by-and-by exhaust them- 
selves. Everything depends on the 
intelligent firmness and decision of 
the Government itself. If the 
approaching Budget shows a clear 
intention to carry through the 
experiment to its logical issue, and 
to do whatever may be necessary 
to give it a fair chance of success, 
rudely broken confidence may be 
restored again. If the path ahead 
be dark and perplexing, there is 
less safety in retreat. The Govern- 
ment cannot, if it would, return to 
the standpoint of last June. The 
reopening of the mints would efface 
only one of a series of dislocations 
which have taken place in the in- 
terval. They would not be the 
same mints as before, or the same 
silver, or the same Council bills. 
India has drifted irrevocably from 
its old position, and has no choice 
now but to create a new one for 
itself with the new materials which 
the past few months have brought 
into existence. 
W. R. Lawson. 
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ESCAPED FROM THE WRECK. 


THE session is not over even 
yet. But the way is being cleared. 
Of the three measures for which 
an autumn sitting was demanded, 
only one survives. On the waste 
of time and waste of energy which 
the last four months have wit- 
nessed we forbear to dwell. It 
was plain from the first that Mr 
Gladstone was attempting impos- 
sibilities, and perhaps no one knew 
it better than himself. 

The virtual defeat of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons 
on Lord Dudley’s amendment to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill only 
confirmed the House of Lords in 
the resolution which they had al- 
ready adopted of maintaining it 
intact. The division to which we 
refer took place on the 13th of 
February, when the Government 
were left with a majority of only 
two; and on the 17th the restric- 
tion which the Commons had re- 
stored was again struck out. It 
appeared at first that, owing to 
some oversight in drafting their 
amended bill, the House of Lords 
would be obliged to give the Gov- 
ernment another chance, and per- 
haps enable Mr Gladstone to get 
a better majority against them. 
This, however, was found to be 
out of order, and the Prime Minis- 
ter had nothing for it but either 
to accept the amendment or to 
drop the bill. He chose the latter 
alternative, and when the House 
met on the afternoon of Tuesday 
the 20th, he moved that “the 
order for the consideration of the 
Lords’ amendments be discharged.” 
Whether the working classes are 
or are not in favour of the pro- 
hibition against contracting - out, 
we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for ourselves. 
But it is certainly very odd 





that, if all the Friendly Societies 
are hostile to freedom of contract, 
this valuable argument should not 
have been produced before. Mr 
Balfour challenged the Home 
Secretary, challenged the whole 
Government, challenged the whole 
House, to say whether, from first 
to last throughout the debates on 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, any 
reference to the fact now alleged 
by Mr Gladstone had ever once 
been made; and elicited not a 
single response. And what was 
the explanation of it? The ex- 
planation was, that for the state- 
ment now made by the Prime 
Minister there was not the sha- 
dow of a foundation. But Mr 
Gladstone’s principal argument 
was this—that the Dudley amend- 
ment “ poisoned” the whole bill. 
The metaphor was an unhappy 
one, because, as Mr Balfour hinted, 
to call freedom poison is not per- 
haps quite in accordance with Lib- 
eral traditions. However, it is 
quite in accordance with that new 
school of Liberalism of which Mr 
Gladstone has shown himself so 
apt a pupil, so let it pass. But 
we want to know, with Mr Balfour, 
how the poison is to operate. It 
seems that all that is meant is that 
employers may have it in their 
power to prevent their workmen 
from taking advantage of the bill 
even when they wish to do so. 
But should we on this account 
compel the workmen to place 
themselves under the bill, even 
when they don’t wish to do so? 
Is not the one form of compulsion 
as much poison as the other? It 
is said again by the Government 
that the contracting-out clause 
was directed only against “bad 
employers.” Then how many are 
-there? The Government have de- 
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liberately deprived the working 
classes of all the numerous bene- 
fits which the bill would have 
conferred upon them, simply be- 
cause a clause is struck out apply- 
ing only to bad employers. To 
justify this argument, bad employ- 
ers should be a decided majority 
of the whole class. But no one 
has the hardihood to say this. 
Mr Gladstone is directly robbing 
fifty thousand workmen of a great 
boon for fear that only five hun- 
dred should be robbed of it by 
somebody else. Call you that Ox- 
ford logic? Mr Balfour recited 
with merciless precision all the 
grounds on which the Home Secre- 
tary had originally recommended 
the bill, and then asked whether 
all these were to be swept away 
merely because the men are not to 
be compelled to take them if they 
don’t want them. If the Gov- 
ernment think that all the benef- 
icent provisions of their own bill 
are really so worthless as to make 
this sacrifice justifiable, it is quite 
right that they should drop it. 
But don’t let them run about 
afterwards extolling its transcend- 
ent merits. If it possesses such, 
they ought not to have abandoned 
it. A bill with a thousand vir- 
tues and only one vice ought not 
to be destroyed. But if this is 
not the case, if the bill is value- 
less except for its capacity to 
foment a quarrel with the House 
of Lords, the less they say about 
it the better. The Opposition 
took the bill originally at their 
own valuation. The estimate we 
have quoted was Mr Asquith’s, 
not theirs. They must be “the 
best judges of their own incompe- 
tence”; and if they now think 
well to hang their own child, the 
Opposition will not cut him down. 
Why should they? They will let 
him hang. 

We cannot leave the subject 
without paying our own humble 
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tribute of praise to Mr Balfour's 
rapid grasp of the situation, and 
the ready wit with which he baffled 
the last ingenious device of Mr 
Gladstone, seeking to throw on the 
Unionists the duty of resisting 
his own proposal. We know not 
whether to admire more the hawk’s 
eye with which he pounced at once 
on the weak point in his enemy’s 
position, or the well-aimed dialec- 
tic and superlative satire with 
which he tore his argument to 
pieces. That winter afternoon saw 
the whole Ministerial party come 
down to Parliament in the full 
confidence of victory, proud of 
themselves, of their leader, and 
their cause. Night fell upon them 
a broken and disheartened mob, 
faith in their leader gone, and 
their hopes of a glorious campaign 
scattered to the winds. 

At the moment of our going to 
press, the fate of the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill is still in suspense, and 
we can only say, in regard to sev- 
eral of the amendments which the 
House of Commons has rejected, 
that the House of Lords will do 
well to ponder on what Cicero says 
of political parties — how that in 
the effort to purchase present ease 
and safety, even at the sacrifice of 
honour, they often lose both. 

Great improvements were effect- 
ed in the bill in its passage through 
the Upper House, though, for some 
reasons not apparent on the sur- 
face, amendments on the paper 
better adapted to the end in view 
than the substitutes preferred to 
them were either negatived with- 
out a division or not moved at all ; 
notably Lord Salisbury’s amend- 
ment to the ninth clause giving 
power to proprietors to compel 
parish councils to purchase, and 
Lord Winchilsea’s forbidding the 
severance of fields which were 
necessary for farming purposes. 
But enough was done, not indeed 
to make the bill a safe one, but 
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to make some of its provisions less 
dangerous, either by subjecting 
them to stricter supervision, or by 
curtailing the area within which 
they were to operate; and unless 
the House of Lords adheres to the 
most important of these, we fear 
there will be great disappointment 
in the country. 

Opinions will of course differ as 
to the comparative value of these 
various alterations, and the Lords 
of course will endeavour to confine 
the struggle within as narrow an 
area as possible. We should 
doubt, for instance, if they are 
likely to insist on Lord Winchil- 
sea’s amendment, though a very 
good one in itself, raising the 
level of population at which parish 
councils become compulsory from 
two hundred to five. Those which 
are likely to furnish materials for 
what Mr Balfour terms the battle 
royal must be looked for under 
one of the following heads: the 
Acquisition of Land, Charities, 
Parish Rooms, Personal Rating, 
and the Poor Law. In relation 
to these, there are several amend- 
ments which we sincerely hope the 
Lords will see their way to main- 
taining. 

Clauses 9 and 10, as they stand 
in the amended bill, regulating 
the acquisition of land by the 
parish councils, are at present 
in a very curious position. By 
the original bill, when the parish 
council was unable to obtain land 
by voluntary agreement, the case 
was to be referred to the district 
council, who, if they thought 
proper, were to apply for an order 
to the Local Government Board, 
whose decision was to be final, and 
not to require confirmation by Par- 
liament. Lord Salisbury’s amend- 
ment makes the county council, in- 
stead of the district council, the 
first court of reference, and re- 
quires that the Local Government 
Board shall not act without the 
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sanction of Parliament. This 
amendment was supplemented by 
a series of others, at the hands of 
Lord Morley, intended to cheapen 
the process, and leaving the ap- 
plication to Parliament at the op- 
tion of the pariies interested. The 
whole batch, including Lord Salis- 
bury’s, have been negatived pro 
forma ; but the matter has been 
referred back to the House of 
Lords to see whether the Peers 
can succeed in drafting a clause 
which the Government will be able 
to accept. There is a technical 
difficulty in the way which pre- 
vents the House of Commons from 
reopening the question. But it 
can be reopened in the House of 
Lords, though we trust they will 
decline the alternative which the 
Government seems willing to offer 
them,—that is, to make the 
county council the sole and final 
authority in the matter. The 
county council would certainly 
be preferable to the district coun- 
cil, which would be under the 
more immediate influence of the 
labourers themselves, who might 
thus come indirectly to be judges 
in their own cause; and as the 
county council necessarily consists 
largely of proprietors, it might be 
thought, perhaps, that rights of 
property would be safe in their 
hands. On the other hand, we 
cannot help sharing in the fear 
expressed by several speakers in 
the House of Commons, that the 
decisions of the county council 
might in too many cases be under 
the influence of political feeling ; 
and it is to be hoped that an 
appeal to some higher tribunal 
will still be reserved if the parties 
choose to avail themselves of it. 
If, however, the Lords’ amend- 
ments to clause 10—especially sub- 
sections 3,.4, and 5, which the Com- 
mons have rejected—are restored in 
their integrity, possibly the Peers 
might agree without much danger 
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to the compromise offered by the 
Government in regard to the ap- 
peal. In the bill as it came from 
the Commons it was provided only 
in general terms that the arbi- 
trator should have power to de- 
termine “the amount of compen- 
sation for severance.” Lord Salis- 
bury’s amendment calls pointed 
attention to the nature of the 
injury likely to be inflicted by 
severance, and instructs the arbi- 
trator to have regard to any in- 
jury or inconvenience occasioned 
by it “in respect either to the 
management of the farm or the 
occupation of the dwelling-house 
belonging to it”—(d). This amend- 
ment brings us face to face with 
one of the chief dangers to be 
apprehended from the bill, and 
one to which we have frequently 
called attention before it was dis- 
cussed in Parliament. It is the 
danger lest the grass-land lying 
contiguous to the village, and pro- 
viding every farmer with what is 
called his “ home close” on which 
the farmyard opens, should be ap- 
propriated for allotments. These 
fields are simply indispensable to 
the farmer, and to deprive him of 
them would reduce the value of 
his holding to an extent which 
could never possibly be covered by 
any rent which the parish council 
could extract from the allottee. 
If the arbitrator is an honest man, 
he can hardly help fixing the com- 
pensation for such damage at a 
figure which would make the 
parish council think twice before 
they incurred such a liability ; 
while it may also be inferred that 
a county council would in many 
cases, though not perhaps in all, 
decline to make the required order 
when it involved so radical a de- 
rangement of existing agricultural 
conditions. 

On this question, therefore, we 
think the House of Lords are 
bound to stand firm. They are 
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not obliged to adhere literally to 
their own amendments. In cer- 
tain particulars, as we have indi- 
cated, there is room for compro- 
mise. But it ought to be made 
perfectly clear that landed estates 
are not to be cut to ribbons with- 
out the owners receiving substan- 
tial compensation. Really ade- 
quate compensation the owner 
could hardly ever receive. ‘ Sev- 
erance” means (1) a very serious 
reduction in the present actual 
value of the holding ; (2) the loss, 
in some cases for a considerable 
term of years, of all the advan- 
tages which might accrue to him 
from its increasing value; (3) the 
disturbance of existing arrange- 
ments with his tenantry ; and (4) 
the compulsory surrender of all 
control over his own property. 
Probably no amount of rent which 
could possibly be paid him would 
compensate an unwilling lessor for 
all these various sacrifices. But 
the House of Lords is bound at 
all events to take care that, be- 
fore farms are rendered valueless 
by the excision of those parts of 
them which are essential to the 
management of the whole, the 
compensation shall be calculated 
with due regard to the injury so 
inflicted. How far the labourers 
would be deterred from demand- 
ing such land by the magnitude 
of the’cost, which was not to fall 
upon themselves, and whether ar- 
bitrators could always be depended 
on to make a fair award, are separ- 
ate questions, which, however, only 
add additional force to the demand 
for a parliamentary tribunal in the 
last resort. 

But the question does not end 
here. Supposing all justice done 
to country owners and occupiers, 
there still remains to be consid- 
ered the effect of this ill-advised 
measure on English agriculture in 
general. If carried out upon a 
large scale, and without the safe- 
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guards or modifications suggested 
by the Upper House, it must 
necessarily elbow off the ground 
our established system. The bill 
as drawn by the Government, and 
even in some degree as amended, 
is a first step towards the return 
to la petite culture and the con- 
ditions which prevailed before the 
enclosure Acts of last century. We 
offer no opinion on the merits of a 
reactionary policy of thiskind. All 
we say is, that Parliament ought 
not to adopt it with their eyes shut. 
These are contained in the 3d, 
the llth, and the 13th clauses. 
They have all been rejected by the 
Government, and all except the 
first have been declared breaches 
of privilege. The first makes per- 
sonal payment of rates a necessary 
qualification for a parish councillor, 
and does not interfere directly with 
the mode of levying or collecting 
rates. The principle at stake is a 
highly important one. But after 
Lord Salisbury’s language in the 
House of Lords, when Lord Onslow 
moved his amendment, it would 
hardly surprise us if they declined 
to insist on it. We cannot agree 
with those who think, or profess 
to think, that it is a point of little 
consequence, and that the trifling 
sum which is all that the labourer 
would ever be called upon to pay 
would never deter him from sanc- 
tioning extravagant expenditure if 
it fell in with his own humour. 
To this it is to be said that eigh- 
teenpence or two shillings are no 
such trifles to one who earns no 
more than twelve or fifteen shil- 
lings a-week ; and secondly, that, 
if they were, Government would 
hardly have declared that the 
necessity of paying such a sum 
would make the bill odious to the 
labourers. 

The amendments relating to 
school-rooms and buildings con- 
nected with charities are in the 
4th and 74th clauses. The 4th 
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clause raises the old public-house 
question, the Government contend- 
ing that if the Lords’ amendment 
is adopted, all parish meetings will 
have to be held in a public-house, 
This is absurd. There is hardly a 
village in which the choice would 
lie between the two. Besides, we 
thought that the parish councils 
were expressly empowered to build 
rooms for themselves. Why, then, 
are they to seize on rooms belong- 
ing to other people? If it is right 
that parish rooms should be erected 
at the expense of the ratepayers, 
let it be done. It cannot also be 
right that they should seek to re- 
lieve themselves from the obliga- 
tion by appropriating the village 
schools. When the late Govern- 
ment offered the use of the school- 
rooms for parish purposes no such 
alternative existed, and at the 
same time they gave the school 
managers a substantial boon in re- 
turn in the shape of exemption from 
the rates. 

The Poor Law clauses and the 
Charity clauses were taken on 
Monday the 19th, and close the list 
of vitally important amendments 
which the House of Commons have 
rejected. Lord Selborne’s amend- 
ment to the 15th clause reverses 
the amendment of Mr Cobb, sup- 
ported by the Government in direct 
violation of the pledge given by 
Mr Fowler on the second reading 
of the bill. Mr Fowler stated 
that, in the case of certain charities 
not ecclesiastical charities, it was 
the intention of the Government 
that the elected trustees should 
never exceed one-third of the whole 
number; and to make this per- 
fectly clear, he worded an amend- 
ment to that precise effect, which 
he promised to move in Committee. 
But when Mr Cobb proposed that 
the elected trustees should be a 
majority of the whole number, the 
Government turned round and sup- 
ported him, and threw over their 
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own representative. The House 
of Lords restored the amendment 
which the President of the Local 
Government Board had been com- 
pelled by Mr Gladstone to aban- 
don, adding to it that, “if the 
management of any such charity 
is vested under the provisions of 
any such instrument or scheme in 
a sole trustee, the number of trus- 
tees may, with the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners, be increased 
to three, one of whom may be 
nominated by such sole trustee, 
and the other by the parish coun- 
cil or parish meeting.” Mr Glad- 
stone came down in person to 
oppose this amendment, which 
raises one of the most important 
questions in the whole bill, and 
was sufficiently discussed in our 
January number.! He succeeded 
in throwing it out by a majority 
of fifty ; but this is one of those 
amendments which the House of 
Lords must firmly insist upon. 
The contention of the Government 
is distinctly at variance with what 
the House of Commons agreed to 
on the second reading; is in ab- 
solute and literal contradiction to 
the principle laid down by the 
Minister in charge of the bill; 
and an afterthought only adopted 
in consequence of what has been 
described with perfect truth as “a 
backstairs intrigue,” to which the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was not admitted. The man- 
ner of the change is almost worse 
than the matter. And in restor- 
ing their amendment without a 
moment’s hesitation, and in main- 
taining it firmly to the end, the 
Lords will mark their sense not 
only of the mischievous nature of 
the provision struck out, but also 
of the scandalous transaction by 
which it was put in. From an in- 
tellectual point of view the defence 
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was worse than either. Of course 
the Government have a perfect 
right to amend their bills in Com- 
mittee—every child knows that ; 
but not to depart at a moment’s 
notice from an undertaking given 
to the Opposition on the second 
reading, of which the meaning had 
been placed beyond all doubt by 
the spokesman of the Govern- 
ment himself. 

On the question of Poor Law 
guardians, the Lords’ amendment, 
enabling the Local Government 
Board to nominate metropolitan 
guardians, was rejected without a 
division, and also one proposed by 
Lord Selborne to the effect that 
county councillors should be ex 
officio guardians. After this the 
amendment exempting London 
vestries from the operation of the 
bill was negatived in the same 
summary fashion, and on the fol- 
lowing night the remaining amend- 
ments were all disposed of in little 
more than a couple of hours. 

We have now, however, enumer- 
ated all those on which any prin- 
ciple or any great interest is at 
stake; and we may expect, of 
course, that, as the struggle goes 
on, the cargo will be considerably 
lightened. Lord Salisbury seems 
to have thought from the first that 
it was impossible either to cut out 
the Poor Law clauses en bloc, which 
is what both he and the Duke of 
Devonshire would have preferred, 
or to apply any substantial anti- 
dote to the evils which lurk in 
them. The rating clauses are 
ruled to be outside the jurisdiction 
of the Peers. There remain only, 
as far as we can judge, the three 
subjects of parish rooms, parish 
charities, and the compulsory 
acquisition of land, on which the 
Peers can be expected to make a 
stand. They can hardly fall back 
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upon amendments against which 
their party in the House of Com- 
mons did not think proper to 
divide. But on the three ques- 
tions we have named, and certainly 
on two out of the three, it is their 
duty to hold their ground. Lord 
Selborne’s amendment to clause 
15, and Lord Salisbury’s to clause 
10, should be upheld at any cost. 

Already, however, public inter- 
est is beginning to turn towards 
the future, and to what Mr Glad- 
stone is likely to do next. There 
are two alternatives before him : 
either to dissolve at once on 
the strength of such a cry as it 
may be possible even now to raise 
against the House of Lords, or 
to wait till the cup of their ini- 
quity overflows by the rejection 
of some other leading item of the 
Newcastle programme. It was 
rumoured a fortnight ago that, 
whether he received favourable re- 
ports or not from the scouts em- 
ployed to ascertain the state of 
public feeling in the provinces, 
and the probable effect on the con- 
stituencies of an agitation against 
the House of Lords, he would 
nevertheless prefer to wait till he 
had either carried his Registration 
Bill, or added the defeat of it to 
the accumulated sins of his op- 
ponents. If the aspect of affairs 
is not encouraging, and the only 
artillery now capable of being 
brought against the Upper House 
is not thought sufficiently heavy, 
such is the course which he pos- 
sibly may be permitted to pursue. 
But if there seems any reasonable 
chance of the cry being successful, 
he may probably think an early 
dissolution the best way out of his 
difficulties. 

It is, indeed, not impossible 
that this will be the result in 
either case. Supposing the Regis- 
tration Bill to be carried against 
the prolonged opposition which it 
is likely to encounter, it could not, 


at the very earliest, come into 
operation before the winter, so that 
neither Home Rule nor Disestab- 
lishment could be proceeded with 
before 1895. Supposing it, on 
the other hand, thrown out by 
the House of Lords next summer, 
Mr Gladstone would have lost 
another year, and be only where 
he is now; while every session 
that passes without something 
being done only multiplies the dis- 
appointed groups who think they 
have waited long enough. It is 
said that neither the Irish mem- 
bers nor the Welsh will consent to 
the necessary delay. The Irish 
members think there is no time to 
be lost.. Even one year may bring 
about important changes. They 
would prefer that Mr Gladstone 
took up Home Rule again in 
April. But if there must be 
a dissolution before this can be 
done, they would rather that it 
came at once. They do not ex- 
pect to get a more favourable 
House of Commons either now or 
two years hence. The Horncastle 
election proved to them that their 
cause is not gaining ground in Eng- 
land. The Ulster representatives 
had it all their own way in Lin- 
colnshire. But the Home Rulers 
in Parliament would sooner try 
their luck again while they have 
still Mr Gladstone’s name to con- 
jure with, than wait another two 
years, when he may possibly have 
retired from the stage. They have 
more faith in his personal influence 
than in any new scheme of regis- 
tration. But if they consent to 
make way for the Registration 
Bill, they will certainly not con- 
sent to make way for Welsh dis- 
establishment. If, therefore, Home 
Rule is postponed at present, the 
time must arrive when it will come 
into direct conflict with the claims 
of another powerful body of Mr 
Gladstone’s supporters; and which- 
ever of the two is forced to stand 
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aside will become hencefortha thorn 
in the side of the Government. 

This much, moreover, is pretty 
certain, that should Mr Gladstone 
decide to go on with the present 
House of Commons, he will have 
to throw some immediate sop to 
the Irish Cerberus. If Home 
Rule is postponed, the Evicted 
Tenants Bill will be pressed ¢ri- 
fauci latratu; and how is Mr 
Gladstone to silence this demand ? 
It is a bill which no British Par- 
liament would pass, and the result 
would be only another wasted 
session. The oldest living mem- 
ber of Parliament can scarcely 
remember a situation so hopelessly 
complicated. It is of course the 
natural result of trading upon 
credit, and stopping the mouths 
of creditors by acceptances given 
right and left without the slightest 
provision being made for meet- 
ing them when they fall due. 
Mr Gladstone is beginning to feel 
the pressure of them already. 
Some holders of his paper have 
already presented it for payment, 
with ominous suggestions of what 
will happen if it is dishonoured. 
Even new he hardly knows where 
to turn without encountering the 
visage of an angry dun. But 
worse is to come. And unless he 
gets another Parliament, making 
him independent of “ the cliques,” 
it is difficult to see how he can 
struggle on much longer. 

The rumour of Mr Gladstone’s 
resignation, as well as the reply 
to it, and the subsequent state- 
ment in regard to his health 
and strength which appeared in 
a medical journal, were all very 
skilfully contrived to produce an 
effect on these mutinous or im- 
patient supporters. But to judge 


from what has passed in the 
House of Commons since it re- 
assembled on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, Mr Gladstone will find he 
has even less ductile materials to 
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deal with in that Assembly than 
he had counted on. He made the 
restoration of the contracting-out 
clause in the Employers’ Liability 
Bill a test question, and was only 
saved from being beaten on it by 
two votes. Just at the very mo- 
ment when the National Liberal 
Federation was reviling the Upper 
House for resisting “the will of 
the people,” the people’s own House 
was virtually declaring that the 
Lords had done quite right. Mr 
Gladstone must see that he has not 
much to gain by prolonging the 
existence of a House of Commons 
from which he is liable to such re- 
buffs, or by appealing to the hopes 
and fears of any section of his 
supporters, unless it be the Swiss 
Guards. 

Politics just now are a dissolv- 
ing view, and the predictions of 
to-day are more likely than not to 
be refuted by the events of to- 
morrow. By what occurred in 
the House of Commons on Tues- 
day the 20th, the whole political 
situation was changed as in the 
twinkling of an eye; and both the 
dissolution of Parliament and Mr 
Gladstone’s own retirement from 
public life may now be much 
nearer than they appeared to be 
only ten days ago. But sup- 
posing the quarrel with the Radi- 
cals patched up for the present, 
and matters to return to the status 
quo, both Mr Gladstone and the 
existing Parliament may tide over 
another year. In the meantime we 
shall have other things to think 
of as well as the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme. Both the future of the 
House of Lords and the future of 
the House of Commons are becom- 
ing questions of great practical 
interest. The National Liberal 
Federation has been telling us 
about the one, and Mr Chamber- 
lain about the other. There is, 
however, little to alarm us in 
any agitation which has as yet 
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reared its head. Movements of 
this kind, be it remembered, are 
necessarily confined to towns, and 
the towns are on the Conservative 
side. Consequently, the agitation is 
the agitation of a minority—a point 
we think not sufficiently attended 
to. In the next place, even sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, 
that the travelling showman who 
exhibits the House of Lords to 
provincial audiences should be 
able to persuade them that the 
figures which he points out are 
real likenesses of individual peers, 
and the atrocities which he im- 
putes to them actual facts, we 
must still remember that in their 
intervention against Home Rule, 
and their deliverance of the people 
from a danger which a vast major- 
ity of the population of Great 
Britain, rich and poor alike, thor- 
oughly appreciate, they have some- 
thing to the credit side of their 
account, which may bring out the 
balance in their favour. Those 
who were opposed to Home Rule 
before are none the less opposed to 
it now, and will not readily join 
in an agitation against the states- 
men who averted it, whatever en- 
ormities they may suppose them to 
have perpetrated since. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt would have done ad- 
mirably for Jarley’s waxwork. His 
portraits of Lord Salisbury and 
other interesting but misguided 
individuals, with the feelings im- 
puted by him to the clergy and 
gentry of these realms, have just 
about as much truth in them as Mr 
Jasper Packlemerton of atrocious 
memory, who destroyed fourteen 
wives by tickling the soles of their 
feet when they were asleep, or as 
the celebrated female who poisoned 
fourteen families with pickled wal- 
nuts. His hearers may listen at- 
tentively and laugh boisterously, 
but whether, when they go home 
and think it over, they will believe 
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that such a person as Packlemerton 
ever really lived, is another ques- 
tion altogether. Of course, those 
among Sir William’s hearers who 
read the debates in Parliament 
cannot possibly be taken in. They 
cannot fail to know that Lord 
Salisbury never said a word of 
what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at Portsmouth chose to 
put into his mouth ; and these of 
course will treat the whole enter- 
tainment from the beginning as 
an excellent burlesque. Sir Wil- 
liam’s opponents might put a 
harsher name on it, but we have 
no desire to treat it too seriously. 
Let his provincial exhibitions in 
future be recognised as Jarley’s 
waxwork, and all will be right. 
He can introduce, if he likes, a 
dialogue in prose between the 
Emperor of China and an Oyster, 
or one between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a Dissenter, both 
of which, no doubt, would be 
equally founded on fact; and he 
should never fail to give out that 
“every expectation held out in 
the handbills is realised to the 
utmost.” On these conditions Sir 
William may still have a brilliant 
career before him. But, for his 
own sake, in the name of honour 
and conscience, let him give up 
all pretensions in future to be 
dealing with realities. 

Among the members of the Gov- 
ernment who do deal in realities we 
suppose we may rank both Lord 
Rosebery and Sir John Rigby. 
Lord Rosebery recommended the 
House of Lords to treat the Home 
Rule Bill just as they have treated 
the Parish Councils Bill. Sir John 
Rigby referred the Parish Councils 
Bill to the Upper House for the 
solution of a difficulty which he 
was unable to grapple with him- 
self. The Peers have only been 
doing what the Gladstonians in- 
vited them to do ; and why, it may 
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be asked, all this uproar because 
they have accepted the invitation ? 
The tirades against the Lords 
to which certain Ministers have 
stooped place the Government in 
the most absurd light. They ap- 
peal to the Upper House in one 
place to amend the provisions of 
the bill, and virtually deny in 
another that they are morally com- 
petent todoso. If Mr Gladstone 
had said in effect to the House of 
Lords, We have no fault to find 
with your exercise of a constitu- 
tional right: all we say is, that 
you have exercised it in a manner 
which seems to us fatal to the end 
we had in view, and therefore it is 
that we cannot accept your amend- 
ments — with how much greater 
dignity and moral power would 
he have approached the contest! 
But then this would not have an- 
swered the desired purpose, which, 
of course, was to get up a row. 
Quiet and rational expostulation 
with the other House would have 
hardly reached the ears of those 
on whom the Government depend. 
In screaming like an angry woman, 
they have no other motive than 
the wish to raise a general hub- 
bub. Nobody can suppose that 
they believe themselves what 
they wish other people to be- 
lieve. But they know that the 
best way of stopping inquiry and 
drowning the voice of reason is 
to set fire to the popular pas- 
sions. The House of Lords is as 
good a thing to feed the flames 
with as anything else. To say 
truth, it has often served this 
purpose before, and has never 
seemed much the worse for it, 
even when the people were hostile : 
and now with the people at its 
back the fire will be very soon 
extinguished. 

Meantime, it may answer for 
the moment to ask a heated mul- 
titude in a large town whether the 
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people of England will allow them- 
selves to be overruled by “a 
handful of individuals.” Such 
audiences probably are not cool 
enough to remember that there 
are two handfuls of individuals 
and two “ peoples ” to be reckoned 
with, before we can settle with the 
question. There is the people rep- 
resented by a large majority of Ire- 
land and a small minority of Brit- 
ain, and the people represented by 
a large majority of Britain and a 
small minority of Ireland. The 
House of Lords is a handful con- 
sisting of five hundred, and the 
Irish Brigade is a handful con- 
sisting of eighty-one. If the 
larger handful is overruling the 
smaller people, the smaller handful 
is overruling the larger people. 
If Ireland with a small part of 
Great Britain is overridden by the 
House of Lords, Great Britain 
with a small part of Ireland is 
overridden by the Irish Brigade. 
Which is the worse outrage of the 
two? People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 
It is ludicrous to hear Ministers 
abusing the House of Lords for 
overriding public opinion, in the 
presence of the Irish Brigade, 
whom they pay to do the same 
thing. 

When Englishmen or Scotsmen 
are next asked this question, we 
hope they will remember that they 
are “the people” who are over- 
ridden by “a handful of individ- 
uals,” and a very small handful 
too; and that Great Britain is the 
country invoking the aid of the 
House of Lords to extricate her 
from this humiliating yoke. 

Weare inclined to doubt whether 
a reformed House of Lords would 
possess the strength which political 
doctrinaires expect from it; or 
whether its decisions, when adverse 
to the House of Commons, would 
be accepted more readily than 
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those of the existing Chamber. 
The opposition to the House of 
Lords does not really rest on their 
supposed political inability. It 
rests on the democratic theory that 
the people through their represen- 
tatives, chosen by universal suf- 
rage, ought to be supreme, and to 
command instantaneous obedience. 
But the British nation is not ripe 
yet for the adoption of this theory. 
It still believes in the necessity of a 
Second Chamber ; and as the diffi- 
culty of creating a new one which 
shall answer the desired purpose 
seems greater the more it is ex- 
amined, we expect to see the old 
one flourishing for many a long 
year to come. 

In the House of Commons, how- 
ever, and in the system of party, 
it is quite possible that we may 
be on the eve of great changes. 
Whether the General Election 
comes this year or next, it is 
equally important that the party 
now opposed to Mr Gladstone 
should make up its mind without 
delay as to the position in public 
life which it is finally to occupy, 
and the relations to exist in 
future between the two sections 
which compose it. Some such 
idea seems to have crossed the 
mind of Mr Chamberlain in his 
recent speech at Birmingham.! 
Nor should we allow the infer- 
ences fairly to be drawn from it 
to be weakened by recent circum- 
stances, which might seem at first 
sight to point in a different direc- 
tion. The Unionist alliance has 
now lasted eight years, and each 
successive year has seen the mem- 
bers of it better satisfied with each 
other, and acting together with 
increasing cordiality and unanim- 
ity. Is nothing more to come of 
it? The answer given to this 
question by Mr Chamberlain is of 
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the deepest interest, not because 
the suggestion which he makes is 
new, but because it is the first 
time that it has been seriously 
advanced by a recognised party 
leader in a position to contribute 
very largely towards the reduction 
of his theory to practice. Mr 
Chamberlain sees clearly enough 
that in common parlance things 
cannot go on as they are; that 
the party cannot stand for ever 
on a negative platform, or act 
permanently under two names, 
with separate flags and different 
commanders. What, then, is to 
happen? Are Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives to be welded 
into one great party for the pro- 
motion of social progress, consti- 
tutional order, and imperial unity : 
or are they to fly asunder when 
the Union is no longer in danger, 
and under new formations and 
with new watch-words to meet 
each other again as foes? It is 
a legitimate deduction from Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech that the for- 
mer of these two alternatives is 
the one which commends itself 
the more strongly to him, and 
that he looks forward to the 
amalgamation of all those politi- 
cal forces which are now arrayed 
against the Government, as the 
most satisfactory outcome of the 
present situation ; the whole united 
body to bear a name often men- 
tioned but little understood, and to 
be known as ‘“‘The National Party.” 

If, then, the Liberal Unionists 
are willing to see in their present 
relations with the Conservatives 
the basis of a real fusion, and are 
of opinion that when the present 
crisis is past they can hereafter 
tread the path of progress in com- 
pany with the friends of the Con- 
stitution more advantageously than 
in company with its enemies, the 
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probable organisation of such a 
party becomes a question of imme- 
diate interest. Now there are two 
ways in which parties may be 
formed and led: either by the in- 
fluence of some commanding per- 
sonality like that of Pitt, Palmer- 
ston, Beaconsfield, or Gladstone ; 
or by a general consensus of 
opinion with regard to the final 
causes of legislation and govern- 
ment, and the direction in which 
it is desirable that the nation as 
a whole should move, such as 
animated the parties which looked 
up to Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel as their respective 
leaders. We may take it for 
granted that the party contem- 
plated by Mr Chamberlain would 
be one of this latter kind; and if 
it is. to include, as he seems to 
think it might, all those in whom 
fear is stronger than hope, and all 
those in whom hope is stronger 
than fear, may we not safely say 
that it would embrace three-fourths 
of the nation? If we are to take 
in every one who, being free to act 
without reference to the claims of 
any particular individual, is in 
favour either of progress steadied 
but not stayed by Conservatism, 
or of Conservatism quickened but 
not dragged by progress, all the 
supporters of existing institutions, 
and all those who, while not with- 
out a certain respect for them, are 
anxious nevertheless to press for- 
ward to something still better,—if 
we are to form a party compre- 
hending all these elements, what 
room would there be for anybody 
else? Who would be left out but 
a small residuum of political im- 
movables on one side, and of fana- 
tics and adventurers on the other, 
who could never act permanently 
together, and who, even if they 
could, might all go down to West- 
minster in the traditional hackney 
coach ? 
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And we are now brought face to 
face with the great problem which 
MrChamberlain’s suggestion raises. 
There would be no Opposition. 
And so necessary is an Opposition 
in ordinary times to the life of 
our party system, that a Ministe- 
rial party so large as we are here 
supposing will evolve one out of 
its own ranks if strength for it is 
lacking elsewhere. And again, the 
question arises, How are Govern- 
ments to be changed? Supposing 
such an Opposition to be developed, 
it might accept the votes of the 
little band of ultras sitting op- 
posite to defeat the Ministry, but 
could never coalesce with them 
except at the cost of destroying its 
own raison d’étre and breaking up 
the National party. Would it then 
only displace one set of Ministers 
to appoint another from its own 
ranks? And what sort of unanimity 
or cohesion could be expected to 
continue between the two divisions 
of a party so situated? We are 
afraid that the formation indi- 
cated by Mr Chamberlain would 
be found too wide for the machinery 
by which the party system works 
at present. Two pretty evenly 
balanced parties, holding each other 
in check, are obviously irreconcil- 
able with the presence of one com- 
prising permanently three-fourths 
of the House of Commons. 

But if we look at the scheme 
from another point of view, as 
heralding what many wise men 
have wished for, the termination 
of party government altogether, 
then it is one of enormous prac- 
tical importance, since there is 
no obstacle to its being carried 
out if the country is willing to ac- 
cept its inevitable conditions. If 
there were no regularly organised 
parties, Ministers as a rule could 
only be defeated by casual com- 
binations, dissolving again as soon 
as their immediate object was at- 
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tained. If this always involved 
the resignation of the Ministry, 
the whole system would tumble to 
pieces, and we should have to go 
back to the old one. If it did 
not, it is clear that some part of 
the control now exercised by the 
House of Commons over the Min- 
isters of the Crown would pass 
away, and that the power of the 
Executive would be largely in- 
creased. We do not speak of this 
as a result to be deprecated. On 
the contrary, we are not at all sure 
that the experiment would not be 
worth trying. Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, points to some such consumma- 
tion. The public, no doubt, are 
very sick of party and party tactics, 
and would not weep over their ex- 
tinction. It may be, as we have 
already observed, that the unifica- 
tion of the two parties into which 
Opposition is now divided would 
be the first step in that direction. 

On looking back and looking 
forward, we have still to contem- 
plate the working of the same 
system to which we have so re- 
peatedly referred during the last 
six months—a system introduced 
by Mr Gladstone, and intended to 
secure the votes of the populace 
by anything rather than by well- 
considered sober legislation. The 
Employers’ Liability Bill, minus 
the contracting-out clause, would 
have passed easily, and, as Mr 
Gladstone well knows, to the per- 
fect satisfaction of the majority of 
the labouring classes. But unless 
there had been something in the 
bill to produce friction, something 
over and above the ordinary effect 
of a useful and popular measure, 
it was felt that it would not do,— 
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that something else was wanted 
to awaken those democratic pas- 
sions on which Mr Gladstone’s 
chief dependence is placed. Thus 
the bill was made the vehicle of 
forcing a quarrel on the House of 
Lords, by the help of which they 
might be drawn in an attitude of 
hostility to the people. The spec- 
ulation has failed. But that is 
clearly what was meant. It is the 
same with the Parish Councils Bill. 
The measure itself was really not 
wanted. But it was necessary to 
do something, if possible, to brew 
a popular storm, and to set class 
against class as usual, in order 
that while they were quarrelling 
the cat might steal the cream. 
The mere fact that the bill was 
drawn in so hasty and slovenly a 


fashion that the Ministers them- 


selves have often been unable to 
explain it, is sufficient to show 
that it was not on the merits of 
the measure that they were relying 
to gain the support which they 
required, but on the demerits, as 
they might be made to appear, of 
those who interfered with it. 

And this is what we still have 
to look forward to,—not the car- 
rying of sound and carefully ma- 
tured reforms, but the parade of 
such as are neither, in order to 
excite popular feeling against those 
who detect their true character. 
This is the game; and we should 
be cheaply rid of it by such a 
change in the parliamentary sys- 
tem as we have above referred to, 
though it made Ministers more 
powerful than they are now, if 
at the same time it restored con- 
tinuity to our administration and 
dignity and independence to our 
statesmanship. 
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